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EDITORIAL 


IT is not our intention to discuss at any length the proposals of the 
Geddes Committee with regard to reductions in our military ex- 
penditure—indeed, even if we were inclined to lay down the law 
upon this subject, it would not be possible for us to do so effectively, 
because, at the time we are obliged to go to press, His Majesty’s 
Government has not definitely announced how far, and in what 
manner, it is prepared to accept the Geddes recommendations, and 
so it would be clearly mere waste of time for us to air our opinions. 

The members of the Geddes Committee would, we believe, 
themselves be the first to admit that their proposals are not like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians—they are only suggestions made to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the total amount of savings 
which, in the opinion of five recognized business experts, could be 
effected in the year’s Estimates—they are suggestions based on 
official evidence supplied to the Committee, but they do not set 
out to be anything more than recommendations which it is for the 
Government with its fuller knowledge of the political and military 
situation at home and abroad to accept, either in whole or in part, 
or to reject. 

% » % % % 


The Secretary of State for War in a speech recently delivered 
in the country has already expressed his views with regard to these 
recommendations. He has stated his intention of proposing a 
reduction in the Army Votes of not less than 164 millions sterling. 
This reduction is less than that proposed by the Geddes Committee, 
but not by any means so much less as some of the critics of the 
Government would have us believe; and the reasons which Sir 
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Laming Worthington-Evans gave in his speech for his disinclination 
to go so far as the Geddes Committee suggested seem to us to be 
good ones. 

We ourselves realize to the full the urgent need for economy. 
The very grave financial situation in which the country finds itself 
to-day is such that only the most drastic and far-reaching economies 
in every branch of the Public Service can save us from something 
very like national bankruptcy. At the same time, those who are 
responsible for the defence of the Empire, and are fully cognizant 
of the political situation throughout the world, cannot be expected 
to run any undue risks. They are entitled to the confidence of their 
countrymen. Weare convinced that the men who are now entrusted 
with the control and administration of the Army are most fully 
aware of the necessity for financial retrenchment, and that they are 
ready to carry out economies and to run a certain amount of risk in 
doing so. The speech delivered at the Civil Service dinner on the 
25th of February by the new C.1.G.S. makes this amply clear. 
Lord Cavan stated that he only hoped that if the risks involved by 
the contemplated reductions in the Army proved heavier than were 
anticipated, those who now cried so urgently for economies would 
not be surprised if the forces left to the State proved to be inadequate. 
“The Army,” he said, “‘ was accustomed to take risks, and nothing 
could be more admirable than the silent, uncomplaining and self- 
sacrificing way in which the men and the officers who knew that 
their position was insecure were meeting the national emergency.” 


% ¥ & # * 


No reminder as to the traditional attitude of the British Army 
on matters of politics could be more valuable and opportune than 
this, and it is a good thing that, at this critical moment in the history 
of the Army, it has as its chief a man who, by reason of his experience 
as a successful commander in the field, has not only the confidence 
of the troops, but also an intimate experience of our military needs 
from the general Army standpoint. 


% # * & * 


We should imagine that the policy of the General Staff under the 
direction of Lord Cavan will lead to a reduction in the number of 
staff, as well as in personnel generally, whilst at the same time a 
determined effort will be made to retain the cadres of staffs, of 
formations and of units, so that, should the occasion arise, the 
whole essential machinery of the Army will remain intact, ready to 
be built up again with as little delay as possible. 
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We are also of the school which believes that the question of the 
continuance of the Air Force as a separate Service is one which might | 
well receive renewed consideration by the authorities. It would 
surely make for economy—which indeed is not everything—to 
attach Air Branches to the Navy and Army, while maintaining a 
Civil Aviation Branch for the purpose of encouraging civilian flying, 
training aviators for service in war, promoting scientific investigation 
in aeronautics, and acting as the agency for the purchase of aircraft 
for the two Services ? 

® @ e 8 @ 


Finally, we trust that a serious attempt will be made to institute 
a Ministry of Defence. We are well aware that this is a proposal 
which has often been considered by those in authority and has 
more than once been rejected. But the financial savings and elimina- 
tion of competition which the substitution of oné spending depart- 
ment for three spending departments would inevitably effect, as well 
as the almost certain results of closer and better co-ordination in 
the preparation for war and in the actual conduct of war, and the 
probable emergence of a Great Combined General Staff, seem to 
us to justify a further earnest consideration of this subject. 

% * & *% sd 


On Sunday, the rgth of February, an important change took 
place in the command of the British Army. On that day, after four 
years’ arduous work, Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson was suc- 
ceeded in the high office of Chief of the Imperial General Staff by 
General Lord Cavan. Of the latter it would be improper to say 
more than that he has commanded every unit and formation in the 
echelon before an infantry soldier—company, battalion, brigade, 
division and corps, and also the British Army in Italy—and that 
all ranks of the Army have the greatest confidence in him as a 
practical soldier. 
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Sir Henry Wilson’s career has been somewhat different, and it 
is worthy of study by the rising generation of officers, who know him 
not,as that of a man rare in the British Army. Going early to the 
Staff College, where another Field-Marshal, Lord Rawlinson, was 
his contemporary and collaborator, he was selected for employment 
in the old “‘ Intelligence.’’ There he made his mark and was the 
subject of a special recommendation by the D.M.1., the late Major- 
General Sir John Ardagh. A brigade major in the South African 
War, Lieut.-Col. Wilson returned to the War Office to be Deputy 
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Director of Staff Duties, a new appointment under the reforms 
introduced by the Esher Committee. In this capacity he foresaw, 
no doubt, the Great War. He was celebrated for his opinions on the 
study of foreign languages, particularly of French, and for his advo- 
cacy of the study of French Army methods. The next step naturally 
was that he should be Commandant of the Staff College. Here, 
again, looking ahead, he devoted his thoughts to, and placed the 
whole of the brain power of the College at the disposal of the Director 
of Military Operations for the investigation of problems of a war in 
alliance with France against Germany. So far-seeing was he that 
it has been stated in the Press he bicycled up and down the front 
actually held for the greater part of the war by the Allied forces. 
He cultivated the friendship of General Foch, then holding an exactly 
similar post in France as head of the Ecole Supérieur de Guerre, and 
laid the foundations of that mutual understanding with the heads of 
the French Staff which was to prove so useful. Again, it was quite 
natural that he should pass from the Staff College to be Director of 
Military Operations, the Department which he had quitted only 
thirteen years before as a Captain. 
* a * * * 

Of the work done quietly and without advertisement in prepara- 
tion for war by Major-General Wilson, the world is never likely to 
know. But when the war came Sir John French took him with him 
to France as sub-chief of the General Staff. In this capacity his 
confidence in victory, and the indisposition of the Chief of the 
General Staff, made him the real leader in the retreat from Mons, 
to such an extent that the British Expeditionary Force was referred 
to officially and spoken of by the French as ‘‘ Armée W.” He 
became known to all the prominent leaders and staff officers in 
France as a type of British officer they had little expected to 
meet. Again, quite naturally, he passed at the end of 1915, when 
Sir William Robertson became C.G.S. in France, to be liaison officer 
at French Headquarters. One of the last of Sir John French’s acts 
in France was to make Lieut.-General Sir H. Wilson commander of 
the IV Corps. 

After the capture of a large part of the Vimy Ridge, he was called 
home and accompanied Lord Milner on a mission to Russia, which 
had far-reaching results; he completely gained that statesman’s 
confidence. Appointed to be British representative at General 
Nivelle’s headquarters when that officer succeeded Maréchal Joffre, 
General Wilson went through a very trying period of strain and 
uncertainty. Selected to succeed Sir W. Robertson as C.I.G.S. at 
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a very critical period, Sir Henry Wilson became the moving spirit 
m the Supreme War Council. Foreseeing the German plan and the 
exact place, we have been told, where Ludendorff would strike, he 
advocated the formation of a central reserve, for which, unfortunately, 
there were no men available. During the weeks of gloom and 
uncertainty after the 21st of March, 1918, and in the Allied successes 
that eventually turned defeat into victory, no name was more promi- 
nently before the public than that of General Wilson, and every one 
knew of the support that he rendered to Sir Douglas Haig, in all 
moments of doubt and uncertainty. The services he rendered after 
peace, during demobilization and in the immediate reduction of the 
Army, and in the abolition of all superfluous staff appointments, 
which, having the entire confidence of the Government, he was 
able unostentatiously to effect, need not be referred to. 

Sir Henry Wilson now passes on to another stage : as a soldier 
in Parliament—where an officer of his peculiar accomplishments 
and gifts has seldom sat before. He will have ample opportunities 
of doing great service to his country, and we wish him in his career 
outside the Army every success. 


* ss # sf st 


We have received the following letter from Colonel R. Rosetti, 
D.S.O., of the Rumanian Army. It is written in reply to an article 
on ‘“ The Geography of the Treaty of Trianon”? which appeared 
in our last number :— 

Mr. W. E. D. Allen, F.R.G.S., in his article in the January issue 
of your Review seems to consider that Hungary was, before 1914, 
“‘a perfect economic unit.” Basing his assertions on a few geo- 
graphical facts and repeating arguments of the Magyar propaganda, 
he comes to the conclusion that sooner or later the Treaty of Trianon 
must be revised in favour of the Magyars. 

It is not my intention to discuss the political, economic and 
sentimental motives which the author brings forward to sustain the 
Magyar thesis; I refer the readers to “ Scotus Viator’s ” (Dr. R. W. 
Seton Watson) authoritative books and to the same author’s articles 
in “ The New Europe,” where they will find more than sufficient 
reliable evidence. I wish only to discuss one of the questions raised 
by the author, and that is, the question of the new strategic frontiers. 

Mr. Allen states that by ‘‘ the Treaty Hungary has been rendered 
virtually defenceless.”” Considering that the Magyars were the chief 
protagonists of the world war, which among other reasons was 
launched to ensure the continuance of Magyar domination over the 
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subject nationalities, the fact that the Magyar rule has been restricted 
only to such territories as were, and had always been, Magyar, is only 
justice. But why should the Hungary of the Treaty of Trianon be 
considered defenceless ? It is surrounded by four countrie3, none of 
which has, or can have, any aggressive intention towards Hungary, 
for no political, economic or ethnographical reason exists for such an 
aggression. As there is no probability of Hungary being attacked, 
one cannot say it is defenceless. What the Treaty has done is to 
render Hungary incapable of starting a new aggressive war or of 
attacking any of its neighbours, and to that I think nobody can have 
any objection. 

Mr. Allen then goes on to make the following statements :— 

“The Treaty of Trianon is, however, open to more serious 
criticism from a strategic aspect. By the partition of the Carpathians 
between Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, this formidable line of 
defence for Central Europe, the strength of which has been proved 
many times in history, and particularly in the late war, has been 
rendered useless. ... An attack by Russia through the Car- 
pathian passes may be an unlikely eventuality during the next 
generation. At the same time a Russo-German coalition to revoke 
the Treaties which have placed the best parts of Central Europe in 
new hands, is a possibility which must be considered. In the 
event of a combined Russo-German attack on Poland and the Little 
Entente States, the Carpathians, as at present held, are indefensible.” 

At first sight it does not seem clear why, only because of a better 
actual system of railways, which can and will of course be bettered, 
a 14,000,000 populated Czecho-Slovakia, allied to Rumania, could 
not defend the Carpathians as well and better than 7,000,000 Magyars. 
Then why are the Carpathians divided between Czecho-Slovakia 
and Rumania indefensible, and the same Carpathians divided simi- 
larly between Hungary and Rumania defensible ? 

But the problem is not so and has to be put in the following way. 
Is it in the interest of Europe, and especially of England and France, 
to allow Germany, Russia, or both together, to establish their hege- 
mony over Central and Eastern Europe, and as a consequence over 
the whole of Europe? The answer cannot be but in the negative, 
and, if this is the case, then France and England must oppose by 
force any such tendency. 

Have the Powers of the Little Entente any common interest ? 
Yes, and this is to defend their existence. 

Have the Magyars any common interest with the Little Entente ? 
No, because they will not renounce their past domination and 
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because, in opposition to their neighbours, they have preserved in 
the twentieth century, as Mr. Allen in his article very rightly 
remarks, a social system which recalls those of the Middle Ages. 

In the above hypothesis the strategic role of the Little Entente 
(Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and Greece) 
would be to fix as many of the German and Russian forces as possible 
and to impose upon Hungary and Bulgaria a neutral attitude, till the 
forces of the Western Powers could deliver the decisive blow. 

The ground over which the Russian attack would be delivered 
can be divided in three sectors :— 

(2) Poland proper, a vast plain intercepted by rivers flowing 
mostly from south to north, and being the shortest route between 
Russia and Germany. 

(6) Galicia, a plain containing the upper part of the majority of 
the Polish and Moldavian rivers, a plain which is limited to the west 
by the Northern Carpathians. 

(c) Rumania, a four-sided bastion, presenting a central réduzt— 
Transylvania (whose ramparts are on the four sides high mountains)— 
and three glacis going respectively to the Dniester, Danube and 
Theiss. A series of rivers, parallel to the eastern, southern and 
western ramparts, form positions on which an attack can be success- 
fully delayed. 

The Russian principal attack can be delivered :— 

(i.) Either through Poland, to join hands with Germany ; 

(ui.) Or, more probably, as Mr. Allen suggests, in the direction 
of the Northern Carpathians, as being the shortest route to Buda- 
pest, where it could find sympathizers, and at the same time separate 
Poland and Czecho-Slovakia from Rumania and Jugo-Slavia. Even 
if the attack were able to pierce the Czecho-Slovak defence of the 
Carpathians, which is doubtful, in what position would the Russian 
Army find itself ? It would be hemmed in between the two bastions 
formed by Bohemia and Rumania and have behind it the Poles. 

As the frontiers actually exist, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Ru- 
mania can join hands and co-operate easily. It would not be the 
case if, as the article suggests, Magyar forces, whose interests can 
be but opposed to those of the Little Entente, were wedged in 
between Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania. 

But strategy (confirmed by history) teaches us that over and 
above geographical features and support from other powers a State 
relies primarily for its existence on its own population. And the 
nations which, after centuries of vassalage or division amongst power- 
ful neighbours, have succeeded in gaining their independence or 
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re-uniting with their independent brethren, have not to fear dissolu- _ 
tion (as Mr. Allen suggests), and this not only because it is a law of 
history that nations should form independent political entities, but 
because the sufferings of the past (and even of the very near past), 
have ingrained into them the necessity of defending their hearths 
and homes even when no hope seems to exist. 

The frontiers drawn by the Treaty of Trianon will prevent 
Hungary from making mischief, but they do not endanger the defence 
of Central Europe. 

a a a 2 a 


Our readers will no doubt agree with us that Colonel Rosetti 
has stated his case with clearness and moderation. Time alone 
can decide whether his view or that of Mr. Allen, with regard to 
theJTreaty of Trianon, is the right one. 

In our opinion the future of the various States which have 
secured their independence as the result of the break-up of the 
Austrian Empire largely depends upon the common sense and 
mutual forbearance of the various peoples. If the Little Entente 
can hold together, it might be able to play its part successfully 
in the contingency foreshadowed by Mr. Allen. But Colonel 
Rosetti should bear in mind that the military difficulties of Great 
Britain and France in a war against a German-Russian coalition 
would be infinitely greater than in the late war, and that the 
Situation would be rendered still more difficult if the Magyars 
ranged themselves on the side of the enemy. ‘‘ Remember what 
I am saying,” remarked the late Lord Kitchener. ‘“ After the 
War, after Germany is beaten and broken up, Hungary will be 
the danger-point of Europe, and at the same time the new point 
of departure.” * 

13th of March, 1922. 


* See “The Tragedy of Lord Kitchener,” by Viscount Esher. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 1795-1921 


By Captain H. Birch Reynarpson, Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry. 


TOWARDS the end of last year the South African Military Command 
came toanend. There appeared in the daily press an announcement 
that henceforward the Union Government would assume responsi- 
bility for the land defence of South Africa ; later came a brief report 
of the ceremony at Pretoria, when General Carter formally ‘“ handed 
over ”’ on behalf of the Imperial Government. But with only one 
notable exception (so far as the writer is aware) no more important 
allusions were to be found in the papers of that date. 

Yet, to make no mention of the political significance of this step, 
it was surely an occasion which deserved a wider interest, for the 
closing down of the South African Command brings to finality a full 
chapter in the history of the British Army. 

With our other great Dominions the Army has no very intimate, 
or, at any rate, no very recent, relations as regards either active opera- 
tions or peace-soldiering ; but in the case of South Africa the situa- 
tion is different. ‘There, in those territories which now form the 
Union of South Africa, the British Army has borne the heat and 
burden of the day for a hundred and twenty years. There are few 
districts from the Cape to the Zambesi, and not a decade in the last 
century of the country’s history, but have seen the British soldier at 
war ; the story of his labours, and the manner of their relinquishment 
are alike worth examining. 

Into policies and politics (not that this juxtaposition is intended 
to suggest that the words are synonymous) into reasons and motives 
and ideals it is not proposed to enter. British policy in South 
Africa during the 19th century may be said to afford unlimited 
material for argument but less for self-congratulation, whichever 
way one takes it ; so the writer will confine himself as far as possible 
to the British Army—which had no politics. 

The taunt that our Empire was come by in a fit of absent-minded- 
ness contains enough of superficial truth to make it amusing ; but 
the charge that most of us are abysmally ignorant as to the trend of 
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events which led to its development is so precisely true that we find 
no joke attached. The history of South Africa is a case in point. 
In no one part of the world, with the exception of India, has the 
British Army seen so much, or such continuous, fighting, both in 
small “ shows ” and in protracted campaigns, as in Southern Africa ; 
yet few educated Englishmen to-day remember, if they have ever 
been taught, the facts which a very brief summary will reveal. 

Since 1795 there have been seven Kaffir wars, two Basuto wars, 
a Zulu war and two Matabele wars, besides innumerable small 
skirmishes and minor expeditions, in which British troops were 
engaged. In addition to the original occupation of the Cape in 
1795, and to the second occupation in 1806, the two white races of 
South Africa have twice been engaged against each other in serious 
wars and in more than one minor fight. Over twenty different 
regiments bear battle-honours for campaigns in South Africa prior 
to the last Boer War, and of these regiments, some have more than 
one campaign to their credit; one, the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, was engaged in three distinct wars at different periods. 

Of the native wars, owing to their frequency and to their involved 
nature, only the barest outline is here possible. Between 1799 and 
1850, six Kaffir wars took place. The campaigns increased in import- 
ance as the series progressed until the seventh Kaffir war * of 1846 
with its attendant disasters led, as a direct result, to the eighth war of 
1850, which lasted for more than two years—the longest and costliest 
of a long series. It was during this campaign that the troopship 
Birkenhead foundered off Simon’s Bay, and it seems an irony of fate 
that the story of this tragedy is the only incident which the average 
memory can achieve in connection with the Kaffir wars. It may 
almost be accepted as their symbol—a record of gallantry, and the 
end unknown. 

The Basuto war which followed directly on the eighth Kaffir war 
is mainly of interest as furnishing instances of that besetting sin 
which had afflicted the British arms on several previous occasions in 
South African warfare, and was yet to cost them dear. Sir George 
Cathcart completely under-estimated his enemy ; two of his divisions 
were most effectively ambushed and he found himself, as a conse- 
quence, in a tight corner. Although he managed to extricate his 
force, it was a sorry business and led to unfortunate political results. 

The decade or so following this war was on the whole peaceable, 
though in 1857 we were once more on the brink of war with the Kosa 


_* Two Kaffir wars.(in 1774 and 1793) had already taken place before the first 
British occupation. 
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tribe of Kaffirs, which was only averted by the tragedy of their 
self-destruction ; and in 1869 relations with the Orange Free State 
were dangerously strained. A small affair with a Bantu tribe in 
Natal can be passed over, as can the ninth Kaffir war of 78, and with 
the Zulu war of 1879 we approach the threshold of modern history 
and begin to deal with familiar names. .. . Isandlwana—Rorke’s 
Drift—Intombi; they may have been disasters to our arms, but 
they recall names and incidents on which traditions are built. 
Melville and Coghill, speared to death saving the colours of the 
24th; the desperate defence of the burning hospital, where 100 
men, with the sick and wounded, held off 4000 Zulus for twenty- 
four hours ; Rorke’s Drift, have a definite meaning in our history. 

To retrieve a serious situation ten thousand British troops were 
poured into the country and the victory of Ulundi on the 4th of July, 
1879, brought the Zulu resistance to an end, and active operations 
ceased soon afterwards. It is perhaps worthy of notice in passing that 
this war is often spoken of as having “‘ broken the power of the Zulus,”’ 
thereby conferring a signal service to South Africa. ‘That it removed 
the menace of the Zulu military power is incontrovertible, but it 
seems equally certain that this result had been almost achieved by 
Andries Pretorius by 1840, and that had he been left alone he would 
have consummated it. But the British Government of the day, 
actuated partly by humane sympathies and partly by a desire to 
penalize wanderers from its fold, instituted the policy of native 
treaty states and thereby began the process of the rebuilding of the 
Zulu power, the weight of which was to be felt years later on the field 
of Isandlwana. 

In turning from the native wars to those in which the English 
and Dutch of South Africa have opposed each other, many problems 
immediately present themselves. History suddenly becomes more 
recent, if not in years, at least in sentiment ; and no Englishman can 
forget the true value of generosity, when it is shown by a people whose 
very homes have been involved in the disasters of war. 

‘The operations of 1795 and 1806, which fesulted in the two occu- 
pations of the Cape, call for no special notice ; their success was 
due more to the chances of politics and internal confusion than to 
the prowess of British arms. They were incidents of the times, 
destined to be far-reaching in effect, but not in themselves of a sort 
which sows the seeds of memories and enmities. 

Although from the standpoint of a very much limited military 
history it may be possible to treat separately the story of the native 
wars, these are politically inseparable from the history of the English 
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and Dutch. They were the outcome of our policy in native affairs, 
and this policy, whatever may be thought of its principle and varia- 
tions, had a profound influence on the relations between the two 
dominant European races in South Africa. 

Due to it was the collision in 1842 between British forces from the 
Cape and the burghers of the Natal Republic; it was the first 
occasion since 1806 of open hostilities, and it is a perfect miniature 
of the whole business. Desire of independence, of free action ; 
well-meaning interference ; obstinacy ; fussy impatience ; even to 
the gallant but ill-advised action of a small British force and its 
eleventh-hour salvation—it is all there. 1848 saw another episode 
of the same kind (at Boomplatz), rather more successful from the 
point of view of the British force engaged, but politically unnecessary. 
Time and again thereafter we were dangerously near the brink of 
war, till in 1880 we stumbled over the edge. Right or wrong, no 
one was much the better; and we have to remember unfortunate 
Colley and Majuba Hill. 

Into the aetails of this war, and of the second and far more serious 
campaign which followed within twenty years, it is unnecessary to 
enter ; the part which the British Army took, together with the lessons 
which it learned, are well enough known to need no repetition. 
The stories of 1900 are now forgotten ; but for one reason they must 
be remembered. It concerns the manner in which in 1921 the 
British Army took leave of South Africa. 

Little more than twenty years ago it was there engaged in one of 
the bitterest struggles of our history. The people who were then 
our enemy fought with all the tenacity of the irreconcilable ; on one 
side were the grievances of a century, on the other a firm determina- 
tion to prevail ; and between the two South Africa itself was broken 
and divided. 

And now to this South Africa and to these same people, this same 
British Army has recently handed over the full privileges and 
responsibilities of the supreme military command of their country— 
a united country, a Dominion within the British Empire. How has 
it happened ? 

In the speech which he delivered at Pretoria, General Smuts 
spoke of a profound and fundamental change which had come over 
South Africa. He referred to the unity of the two dominant white 
races, not so much as the result of the Act of Union, but rather as the 
instrument which made the Act a political possibility. The great 
word reconciliation, he said, had been written over all the differences 
of the past. | 
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So it is that the two peoples, who fought against each other so 
recently, stood side by side in the Great War; the Union of South 
Africa, having proved her loyalty and capacity in distant fields, now 
claims as her due the burden and the privilege of the responsibilities 
she has won. — 

It is a claim upon which both those who prefer it and those who 
grant it may look with pride. No other words than those of General 
Smuts can so well express the attitude of the Union : 


“ We have to be the main bulwark of civilization in Southern Africa. 
That cause is mainly entrusted to us, and we have in a modest but most 
real sense to be also prepared from the point of view of defence to carry 
our grave Lie bana ae The British Army will no more be there to 
share the danger with us. . . . The moral responsibility for the future, 
therefore, rests with us. . . True to the heroic traditions of our past, 
let us always be willing to carry the white man’s burden of maintaining 
public order and good government, and of furthering the ideals of civiliza- 
tion which have now been entrusted to our sole charge.”’ 


It is a great charge and a heavy responsibility, of which the 
Union has every right to feel proud. But throughout this speech, 
and also in the South African press of the date, there is another note ; 
it should be a source of pride to all who hold dear the traditions of 
the British Army. 

De Volkstem, a Dutch paper of sternly conservative politics, 
writes as follows :— 


“¢ ‘Whatever may be thought in our country of the attitude of the English 
19th century politician towards South Africa, we are happy that Boer and 
Briton have vied with each other in soldierly chivalry ; and whatever 
bitter recollections the past years of war may awake, the English Army, as 
warriors with weapons in hand, possesses South Africa’s sincere homage.” 


To quote General Smuts again : 


“‘ Remembering the past of South Africa, this is a wonderful climax 
to a great story in which the British Army has played a great part.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE SAMBRE: 
(CHARLEROI—MONS), 


THE 21st—24TH OF AUGUST, 1914 
(With Map) | 
By Captain G. C, Wynne, K.O.Y.L.I. 


I. General situation. 
II, Advance of the French Fifth Army to the Sambre. 
III. The operations of the German First, Second and Third Armies. 
(2) Second Army against the Sambre. 
(6) Third Army against the Meuse crossings. 
(c) First Army against the Mons-Condé Canal. 
IV. The pursuit. 


I. GENERAL SITUATION 


THE 1914 campaign in France opened with three great and almost 
simultaneous mass-encounters between the German and the Allied 
Armies, in Lorraine, in the Ardennes and on the Sambre. 

On the completion of the concentration of their forces, the 
opponents had both planned to take the offensive into the enemy’s 
territory. ‘The general idea of the French Higher Command was a 
combined offensive of the Allied Armies on a united front north- 
eastward into the Rhine provinces, with the right resting on the 
Rhine: the right wing, the French First and Second Armies, was 
to move forward through Lorraine towards a line Saarbrucken—the 
Rhine as a preliminary to the general offensive. The main feature 
of the German plan of invasion was to be the wheel of a mass of 
attack of five Armies, First to Fifth, on a front Brussels—Metz, 
south-eastward into France, pivoted on the fortified zone Metz— 
Thionville. The inner flank of the wheel was to be covered by the 
Sixth and Seventh Armies in Lorraine and Alsace, respectively. 

The French First and Second Armies began their march towards 
the Rhine from a front Pont 4 Mousson—St. Dié on the 13th of 
August, but came up against the German Sixth and Seventh Armies 
soon after crossing the frontier. ‘The Germans at first believed 
this to be the main French offensive, and their two left wing Armies 
accordingly withdrew to a strong position between the Nied and the 
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Saar, east of Metz. By the 2oth, however, they had realized their 
error, and the Sixth and Seventh Armies counter-attacked from east 
and south, respectively, resulting in the “ battle in Lorraine ” and 
the withdrawal of the French First and Second Armies.* Their 
retirement was, however, due almost as much to the unanticipated 
strength of the German advance into Belgium as to the pressure 
of the Sixth and Seventh Armies in Lorraine. On the 18th of 
August, after the fall of Liége, the wheel of the German First to 
Fifth Armies had been set in movement and, to meet it, the French 
Higher Command decided to deliver its main offensive northward 
into Belgian Luxembourg, instead of north-eastward by Metz, 
and thereby take in flank and threaten the communications of the 
German northern Armies reported to have crossed .the Meuse 
between Namur and the Dutch frontier. On the roth, in view of 
this decision, the Second Army was ordered to send two of its corps 
to Hirson to support the Allied left wing and centre, and, on the 
2st, both First and Second Armies were ordered to withdraw across 
the frontier again to a line Verdun—Nancy—Belfort, covering the 
French eastern fortresses, irrespective of the result of the battle 
then in progress with the German Sixth and Seventh Armies. 

The details of the new French offensive northward into Belgian 
Luxembourg were based on faulty information as to both the strength 
and the disposition of the German forces north of Metz. The 
French Higher Command believed them to consist of two inde- 
pendent groups of six to eight corps each, one in Belgium and the 
other about Thionville, whereas in reality they formed a solid mass 
of attack of 263 corps advancing on all the roads leading into Northern 
France between Brussels and Metz. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the result of the offensive was very different to the expectations 
of those who conceived it. The principal attack was to be delivered 
by the French centre, the Third and Fourth Armies, into Belgian 
Luxembourg, while the left wing, the French Fifth Army and the 
British Army, was to advance northward to beyond the Sambre and 
hold in check the German force moving through Belgium until the 
attack of the centre could become effective. The attack of the French 
centre began on the morning of the 21st of August, but that evening 
its seven corps came up against the ten corps of the two pivot German 
Armies, the Fourth and Fifth, advancing south-westward, and by 
the following afternoon the French offensive had been definitely 
checked. After a series of isolated and in some cases severe actions, 


* See the article entitled “The Development of the German Plan of Cam- 
paign,” in the Avmy Quarterly of July, 1921. 
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especially about Palizeul, Neufchateau and Virton, which collectively 
are known as the “ battle in the Ardennes,” the French Third and 
Fourth Armies, were compelled to withdraw to the Meuse, and, by 
the 25th, had crossed to its southern bank between Charleville and 
Stenay. The Meuse was a magic word to the French soldier : 
it represented to him a barrier impassable by any enemy, behind 
which the two shaken Armies could reorganize unmolested. But 
this day-dream was to share the fate of many another that flitted 
through the French and British ranks in August, 1914, and three 
days later the French centre had to continue its retreat through the 
Argonnes forest towards the upper reaches of the Marne. 

The sudden retreat of the French centre left the Allied left wing, 
moving northward to the Sambre, completely isolated and con- 
fronted by the German First, Second and Third Armies advancing 
against it from north, north-east and east, respectively. Such, 
very briefly, was the general situation when the “ battle on the 
Sambre ” was engaged. 


II. ADVANCE OF THE FRENCH FirTH ARMY TO THE SAMBRE 


The French Fifth Army, under General Lanrezac, left its zone 
of concentration, Sedan—Charleville, on the 16th of August and 
began its march northward towards the Sambre. _Its orders were 
to oppose the German force advancing through Belgium and co- 
- operate with the offensive of the French centre, east of the Meuse. 
On the evening of the 2oth, its advanced guards arrived on the high 
ground that falls steeply, in places for 300 feet, down to the Sambre 
and from there they overlooked one of the most formidable obstacles 
that can confront an army in modern warfare. The river itself, 
neither deep nor wide and with numerous bridges, presented no 
difficulty, but on its northern bank, lying directly across the Fifth 
Army’s line of advance, was the great colliery zone, the Borinage, the 
‘‘ black country ” of Belgium and one of the principal coal-producing 
areas of Western Europe. The whole district for ten miles east, 
west and north of Charleroi has paid the penalty of its mineral 
wealth and become an antheap of human industry. A forest of 
factory chimneys reaches skywards and miniature pyramids of pit- 
slag raise their ugly crests above the maze of streets and houses 
which stretch away as far as the eye can see. 

General Lanrezac, contrary to the orders of the French Higher 
Command and much to the disapproval of his staff and of his corps 
commanders, decided not to advance through the Borinage on to the 
open plains of Belgium about Nivelles and Gembloux until he had 
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sufficient support on both his flanks. The mass of his Army, 
spread out on a front of twenty miles between Thuin and the Meuse, 
was two days’ march ahead both of the Fourth Army and of the 
British Expeditionary Force. The offensive of the French centre, 
the Third and Fourth Armies, into the Ardennes was not to begin 
until the following morning, and therefore could not be in a position 
to hold the enemy reported in some strength south-east of Namur, 
and threatening the right flank of the Fifth Army, for a couple of 
days at the earliest. On the left, the four British divisions (1st, 2nd, 
3rd and sth), which were to leave their zone of concentration, south 
of the Forét de Mormal, also on the following morning (21st) could not 
reach a front east and west of Maubeuge, level with that of the Fifth 
Army, till the 22nd. In the circumstances, General Lanrezac 
considered that he would not be able to resume his advance into 
Belgium until the 23rd. On the evening of the 2oth, therefore, he 
ordered his Fifth Army to halt and take up a defensive position on 
the high ground south of the Sambre until the arrival of the French 
Fourth and the British Army on its flanks. ‘The general line to be 
held was as follows :— 


I Corps about St. Gerard and Sart St. Laurent, guarding the right 
flank, with its outposts along the Meuse between Yvoir and Namur and 
along the Sambre between Namur and Floreffe. 

X Corps on a front Fosse—Vitrival—Le Roux, with outposts towards 
the Sambre, about Auvelais and Tamines. | 

III Corps north of a line Gerpinnes—Ham, with outposts between 
Roselies and Charleroi. 

XVIII Corps, which had just arrived from the French Second Army 
and began its detrainment on the evening of the 19th at Hirson, had reached 
west of Chimay, and was to march to Beaumont and Thuin on the following 
day (21st). 

Of the three Reserve Divisions (51st, 53rd and 69th) under General 
Valabrégue, the 51st had been sent to the right flank to guard the Meuse 
behind the I Corps, while the other two were on the march from Hirson 
to the left flank towards Maubeuge, to keep touch between the left of the 
Fifth Army and the British Expeditionary Force. 

The French I Cavalry Corps, north of the Sambre about Nivelles and 
Gosselies, had already come in contact with German Cavalry. 


Owing to the difficulty of supporting infantry with artillery fire 
or of engaging battle in the maze of factories and houses along the 
Sambre banks, no troops were to advance into the river valley, 
except small detachments for the purpose of holding up enemy 
patrols at the crossings.* 


* General Lanrezac’s order (evening of the 2oth) runs: “ Il est formellement 
interdit jusqu’a nouvel ordre, d’aller dans les fonds de la Sambre autrement que 
par les détachements chargés d’empécher les éclaireurs ennemis de Ia passer.” 
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The same evening (20th) on which General Lanrezac halted his 
Army, the German Supreme Command sent instructions to the 
commanders of the three right wing German Armies for the attack 
against the French force moving northward west of the Meuse. 
We will now turn our attention, therefore, to these three German 
Armies advancing through Belgium and leave the French Fifth 
Army taking up its position south of the Sambre in blissful ignorance 
of the strength of the enemy on the other side of the river. 


III. Tue OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN First, SECOND AND ‘THIRD 
ARMIES 

The German First and Second Armies, under the common 
command of General von Biilow, crossed a line Brussels—Namur 
with their leading divisions on the morning of the 2oth of August 
and began to wheel south-westward towards France. The First 
Army (General von Kluck) was on the outer flank of the wheel and 
its right flank and front were covered by the II Cavalry Corps : * 
it left the III Corps and a brigade of the IV Reserve Corps to invest 
the Belgian Army in Antwerp. The Second Army (General von 
Biilow), in its wheel towards the Sambre on the left of the First 
Army, had the I Cavalry Corps at its disposal. 

The Third Army, under General von Hausen, marching west- 
ward through the northern Ardennes towards the Meuse had reached 
east of a line Spontin—Ciney by the 20th. Between it and the Second 
Army lay the fortress of Namur, held by the Belgian 4th Division 
and fortress troops, and, on the 21st, the inner flank Corps of the two 
Armies (Guard Reserve Corps of the Second Army and XI Corps 
of the Third) began the attack on the outer forts. 

The information sent by German Supreme Headquarters to 
the right-wing Army Commanders on the 2oth as to the strength 
and disposition of the enemy in front of them was as follows :-— 


“On the Meuse, between Namur and Givet, are the French I and II 
Corps, and perhaps the X Corps. Enemy forces are advancing south of 
the Sambre between Namur and Maubeuge, and of these one, or at the 
most two, Corps will have arrived close to the Sambre between Namur 
and Charleroi by the 22nd. West of a line Charleroi—Fumay about three 
Corps are advancing northward, probably including Reserve Divisions. 
It is not expected that they will have reached the line Philippeville-Avesnes 
before the 20th of August. A disembarkation of British forces at Boulogne 


* The 2nd, 4th and gth Cavalry Divisions which had assembled near Brussels 
on the 20th of August were formed on that day into the II Cavalry Corps under 
General von der Marwitz. 
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and their employment from the direction of Lille must be taken into 
account. It is the opinion here, however, that a landing on a big scale 
has not yet taken place.” 


The operation orders of the Supreme Command, issued the same 
day, for the approaching encounter were, however, vague in the 
extreme. “ The offensive about to take place against the enemy 
west of Namur must be carried out in conjunction with the attack 
of the Third Army against the line of the Meuse between Namur 
and Givet : the details are left to the Army Commanders concerned 
to arrange between themselves.” Supreme Command, with its 
Central Intelligence Service, was alone in a position to realize the 
great strategic opportunity that now presented itself to the three 
right-wing Armies. Their 26 infantry and 5 cavalry divisions were 
advancing concentrically against the Franco-British 16 infantry 
and 4 cavalry divisions, separated by a long exposed flank from the 
remainder of the French battle front. ‘ Schlieffen,” * writes 
General von Francois, “‘ would have been in Luxembourg by the 2oth 
with his plan cut and dried for the envelopment and destruction 
of the enemy’s left wing,” ¢ but Moltke had neither Schlieffen’s 


brain nor his energy and he remained in Coblenz, taking no part, 


worthy the name, in the three battles which were developing 
between the 2oth and 24th of August in Lorraine, in the Ardennes 
and on the Sambre. ‘That his Armies won was due principally to 
their original strategic position, planned by Schlieffen, flanking the 
French offensive. 

Supreme Command having thus renounced any idea of directing 
the opening battle on the right wing, General von Biilow, the senior 
Commander of the three right-wing Armies, became the central 
figure of the battle on the Sambre. He seems to have assumed the 
position as a matter of course, although the Third Army was never 
under his authorized control. There was no “ arrangement of 
details between the Army Commanders,” and instead Biilow took 
the matter into his own hands and sent his general idea for the coming 
battle in a message to the Third Army Commander at 10.20 a.m. on 
the 21st of August : “‘ The X Corps and Guard Corps are advancing 
to the Sambre to-day, front Chatelet—Jemeppe.{ They will not, 
however, attack. I prefer to wait for the completion of the wheel 
southward of the First and Second Armies in order as far as possible 
to enable a combined attack to be delivered by them, in conjunction 


* General von Moltke’s predecessor as Chief of the German General Staff, 


end author of the German plan of campaign. 


** Marneschiacht und Tannenberg,” General von Francois. 
Jemeppe is six miles west of Floreffe. 
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with the Third Army, against the enemy’s forces reported south of 
the Sambre and west of the Meuse.” More precise instructions 
for the approaching conflict were given in a wireless message from 
Biilow to the Third Army at 11.10 p.m. that evening: “ The 
attack of the Second Army across the Sambre will take place on the 
morning of the 23rd of August—left wing in the direction Jemeppe— 
Mettet. A determined advance by the Third Army across the Meuse 
to co-operate with the Second Army is expressly desired.” 

Neither General von Kluck nor General von Hausen took kindly 
to this plan. General von Kluck, whose First Army was responsible 
for the protection of the right flank of the wheel of the German mass 
of attack, believed that the British Expeditionary Force had completed 
its disembarkation about Calais and Dunkirk on the 18th, in spite 
of Supreme Headquarters’ information to the contrary. He wished, 
therefore, to keep well to westward of the Second Army in order to 
obtain freedom of manceuvre in the event of a surprise attack against 
his flank from the coast. His proposal to Biilow was for the First 
Army to march on a broad front south-westward in the general 
direction of Lille, thus bringing his Army against what he believed 
would be the left flank of the British Army, moving eastward from 
the coast. Biilow, however, turned a deaf ear to the idea and replied 
that until the enemy south of the Sambre was defeated, the First 
Army was to remain close to the Second, ready to support it. After 
the battle the First Army might be allowed, he said, to move away 
towards the coast. Kluck writes: “The proposal of the First 
Army Commander to keep his Army out on the western flank was 
thus refused. Had it been free and untrammelled, it would probably 
have been in a position to outflank and crush the British Army by 
coming in against it from the west and forcing it back on to the 
French Fifth Army, and then take them both in rear.” * 

General von Hausen wished to advance across the Meuse at once 
(21st/22nd of August) between Dinant and Fumay, and march 
against the flank and rear of the French columns reported advancing 
towards the Sambre. Nevertheless, he too had to give way to Biilow’s 
less original plan by which his Third Army was to waste the 22nd of 
August waiting east of the Meuse for the arrival of the First and 
Second Armies on the Sambre. 


(a) Second Army against the Sambre 


Late in the evening of the 21st of August, Biilow had decided, as 
we have seen, not to take the offensive till the morning of the 23rd, 


® Kluck. ‘‘ Der Marsch nach Paris.” 
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nevertheless, almost against his will, the first shots of the battle of 
the Sambre had already been fired. The advanced guards of his 
left wing, the Guard and X Corps, had marched straight through 
the Borinage, the only opposition they encountered being the 
crowded streets filled with the local population fleeing in cars, carts 
and every form of vehicle from the danger and devastation of the 
approaching conflict. By 1 p.m. the advanced guards of the Guard 
Corps * had reached the Sambre bridges at and east of Auvelais, and 
two hours later those of the X Corps arrived at Tamines and Roselies. 
The bridges across the river had been left intact by the French 
ready for their offensive northward on the morning of the 23rd and 
were only held by small patrols. The leading German troops at 
ofice crossed the river and formed bridge-heads on the southern 
bank by putting the houses into a state of defence. 

Farther to the west, during the late afternoon and evening, the 
advanced detachments of the X Reserve Corps ft entered Charleroi 
and reached the river crossings east and west of the town while the 
VII Corps, on its right, had forced back Sordet’s Cavalry Corps 
from a front Nivelles—Gosselies to the high ground about Courcelles 
and Carnieres, west of Charleroi. 

Biilow thought that the Sambre would be strongly held by the 
French, and his orders for the 22nd were for the Second Army to 
“close up to a line Binche—Fontaine L’Evéque—north bank of the 
Sambre, ready to advance across the river on the morning of the 
23rd, when it would co-operate with the Third Army and assist 
it to cross the Meuse.” 

The information sent back overnight to Biilow’s headquarters 
had, however, given him the impression that at the moment his 
Army was only directly opposed by three French Cavalry Corps and 
a weak force of infantry. During the morning (the 22nd) he decided, 
therefore, to take advantage of the opportunity for getting his Army 
across this “extremely difficult sector of the Sambre valley ” } 
before the arrival of the four to five French Corps which the Supreme 
Command had reported to be advancing towards the river. 

At 12.45 p.m., abandoning all idea of waiting for a combined 
offensive by the three right-wing Armies, Biilow ordered a general 
advance : “The Second Army will reach the line Binche—Mettet 
to-day, the Guard Corps on Mettet ” (some ten miles south of the 
river). At 1 p.m. he sent a wireless message to General von Hausen 

* “Das Garde-Grenadier Regt. No. 3.” Lipinsky. 

t An interesting and detailed account of this march can be read in Kutscher’s 


Base: rpc (g2znd Res. Inf. Regt. X Res. Corps). 
““ Mein Bericht zur Marneschlacht.” Bulow. 
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to advance the Third Army as soon as possible, its right wing on 
Mettet. He fully expected all his Corps to make a good day’s march, 
easily sweeping back the weak French force which he believed 
confronted them. Instead, however, they met strong opposition, 
and advancing slowly, reached a general line Fontaine L’Evéque— 
Presles—Floreffe that evening. Nevertheless, the Germans had now 
consolidated their position on the high ground on the southern 
bank of the Sambre, and Btilow ordered the offensive to be resumed 
the following morning. 

We left the French Fifth Army waiting south of the Sambre 
for the arrival of the French Fourth Army and the British Army 
on its right and left flank respectively. Although forbidden to engage 
battle in the difficult country in the Sambre valley, the arrival of 
the German advanced guards at the river crossings on the afternoon 
and evening of the 21st of August and the loss of the bridges by the 
weak French patrols had stirred the Corps Commanders of the 
Fifth Army to action, regardless of General Lanrezac’s instructions. 
On the 22nd, while the morning mist still hung heavily in the valley, 
the divisions of the X Corps * sent forward strong forces from the 
high ground between Le Roux and Fosse towards the Sambre to 
drive the Germans back north of the river and to retake the crossings 
at Tamines and Auvelais. Similarly, the divisions of the III Corps 
advanced towards the Sambre crossings about Roselies and Chatelet. 

General Lanrezac attributes this diregard of his orders to the 
spirit of the offensive at all times and in all conditions which of late 
years had been so much impressed on officers at the French Staff 
College. ‘The defensive was regarded as a last resource and, even 
then, it was considered that the best means of defence was to 
attack. 

The French divisions, therefore, moved forward into the 
Sambre valley with high hopes. But the action, being as it were 
spontaneous and on the initiative of the Corps or Divisional Com- 
manders, lacked unity of command, and the fighting developed into 
isolated operations against the German bridgeheads established 
overnight on the southern bank of the river. It was the opinion of 
the French military authorities, laid down in their Field Service 
Regulations, that a sudden infantry attack without artillery prepara- 
tion would generally find the enemy unprepared and that the element 
of surprise thus obtained would suffice to enable the cold steel of 
many bayonets to win the position. Whereas both we and the 
Germans had laid stress, in peace-training, on the great value of the 


® “Erinnerungen des Oldenburg Inf. Regt: g1:’? Ledebur. 
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fire effect of modern weapons, both as regards the artillery bombard- 
ment preparatory to the infantry attack and the value of rifle fire in 
the assault, the French trusted to the dash of the infantryman and 
the thrust of his bayonet in the assault rather than to the effect of 
artillery and rifle fire. The study of the first mass-encounters of 
the opposing Armies is therefore of especial interest as they put to 
a practical test the two schools of thought, and in the case of the 
battle of the Sambre, at any rate, the French system was found 
wanting. The French infantry, advancing without artillery prepara- 
tion and without arrangement for artillery support, came up against 
the Germans ready to receive them in their positions at the bridge- 
heads, and the cross-fire from a number of machine-guns soon 
crippled the attacks. As the mist began to clear, the German 
artillery joined in the fray and the French were compelled to withdraw 
on to the high ground again. Their retirement was followed up 
slowly by the German Second Army, for which a general advance 
had been ordered, as we have seen, soon after midday. 

By nightfall the French X Corps had reached the wooded up- 
lands south of a line Fosse—Vitrival—Le Roux, with the III Corps 
on its left on a front Gerpinnes—Tarcienne—Nalinnes. On the right 
wing the I Corps had scarcely been engaged and was in the area 
Sart St. Laurent—the Meuse, with the 51st Reserve Division guarding 
the Meuse crossings from Yvoir southward towards Dinant and 
Givet. On the left wing, the XVIII Corps had been forced back 
by the German X Reserve and VII Corps to a line Ham Sur Heure— 
Thuin, with Sordet’s Cavalry Corps south of the Sambre about 
Cousolre. Behind the cavalry were the two Reserve Divisions 
under General Valabrégue. 

On the night of the 22nd, the French Fifth Army was back, 
therefore, in the positions which its Commander had allotted it on 
the evening of the 20th, but instead of being fresh and ready to meet 
the enemy on the following day, its divisions were exhausted after a 
long day of marching, fighting and counter-marching and their 
offensive spirit considerably broken by their experiences in the 
Sambre valley during the morning. 

At daybreak on the 23rd, the French positions were bombarded 
by German heavy and light artillery, and as the French had no heavy 
mobile guns * with which to reply to the German 15 cm. batteries, 
the moral effect of the bombardment was considerable. ‘The material 


_ © The French War Ministry had asked for a number of these guns in 1912 
in view of their adoption on a large scale by the German Army, but the credit for 
them was not granted by the Chambre des Deputés till the eve of the war. 
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damage was also greater than it should have been, owing to the fact 
that the French, scorning the defensive, had made no entrenchments 
worthy of the name. Nevertheless, when the German infantry, 
advanced into the open the French field batteries were given an 
opportunity of living up to their great reputation and did so, the 
German advance being held up throughout the morning. In the 
early afternoon an unexpected attack by the German X Reserve 
Corps southward along the valley of the Heure drove back the French 
centre, the III Corps, four to five miles, to a line Chastres—Morialme. 
The XVIII Corps on the left succeeded in holding the line of the 
upper Sambre from Thuin to Merbes Le Chateau. On the right 
the X Corps had made a slight withdrawal, and by nightfall held a 
line east and west of Mettet and north of the Morialme—Bioul 
road. 

Reports of the operations on its flanks which had reached the 
headquarters of the Fifth Army at Chimay during the day showed, 
however, that the situation of the Fifth Army was extremely critical. 
Definite news arrived that the French Fourth Army, instead of advanc- 
ing northward east of the Meuse, was in full retreat southward, 
so that the strong German force (Third Army) east of the Meuse 
could now devote its entire attention to the right flank and rear of the 
Fifth Army. Further, the report that a German detachment had 
crossed the Meuse south-west of Onhaye that afternoon showed that 
this attention was already being given. On the left flank, the 
British Expeditionary Force had arrived east and west of Mons the 
previous evening and General Lanrezac had suggested that it should 
wheel north-eastward, in order to take in flank the attack of the 
German Second Army across the Sambre. The developments of 
the next twelve hours, however, had brought with them the news of 
the presence of the German First Army on the British front, an 
unpleasant fact hitherto unforeseen by either the British or the 
French Commanders. 

It was now clear to General Lanrezac that not only was any 
offensive operation on his part out of the question, but also that the 
position of the French Fifth Army and that of the British Army would 
soon be untenable. That evening (the 23rd) he decided, therefore, 
on his own initiative to order the retreat of his Army. He was 
encouraged in this decision by the fact that the presence of his Army 
on the Sambre could be of no further help to the garrison of Namur. 
His liaison officer with the Commandant of the fortress had returned 
that afternoon and reported that the northern forts had been captured, 
and the town itself entered, by the Germans. Most of the Belgian 
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garrison had escaped southward and were already swelling the 
multitude of homeless families moving like an endless stream along 
all the roads leading southward into France. 


(b) Third Army against the Meuse crossings 


Biilow’s wireless message on the 22nd of August to the Third 
Army Commander, ordering him to advance immediately, took ten 
hours to reach its destination,* and by that time (11 p.m., 22nd) 
General von Hausen had already issued his orders for the battle on 
the 23rd which he thought was to be a combined attack by the First, 
Second and Third Armies. His Army had spent the day preparing 
for the assault against the Meuse crossings between Onhaye and Yvoir. 
To complete the preparations, 57 batteries were at that moment 
being brought up under cover of darkness on to the plateau on 
the right bank of the Meuse to bombard the bridge-heads at Dinant 
and south-east of Onhaye. The attacking Corps, XII and XIX, had 
been brought close up to the river during the day between Houx and 
Givet. It was too late now to alter his orders, issued some hours 
previously, and to attempt an advance in the middle of the night 
across the river, however slight the resistance. He took no action, 
therefore, on receipt of the message and waited for the daylight. 

Six hours later (5.50 a.m.), as soon as a drizzling dawn permitted 
visibility, the bombardment began against the Meuse crossings 
and the advanced lines of German infantry moved into the valley. 
They were received, however, by a violent rifle-fire and forced to take 
cover among the houses and villages along the eastern bank of the 
river. By 8.30 a.m. it seemed to General von Hausen that his Army 
had a hard day’s work in front of it, but at 8.35 a.m. a message arrived 
from the Supreme Command to “ send any available troops of the 
Third Army across the Meuse, south of Givet to bar the enemy’s line 
of retreat.” It showed that at last, forty-eight hours after the attack 
of the Second Army across the Sambre, Supreme Command was 
alive to the possibilities of the situation in the Sambre—Meuse 
triangle. General von Hausen took immediate steps to carry out 
these instructions. He went himself to the Commander of his 
left flank Corps, the XIX, and supervised the formation of a composite 
division, 10 infantry battalions, 9 batteries and 3 cavalry squad- 
rons (a sixth of the available fighting strength of his Army). This 


® The delay in transmission of wireless messages between the various head- 
quarters contributed in a great measure to many lost opportunities. In this case 
a staff officer could have covered the distance in a car, from Bilow’s headquarters 
to Third Army headquarters in half the time. 
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force he placed under the command of General von Olenhausen and 
ordered it to cross the Meuse at Fumay (ten miles farther south 
along the river), and march at once south-westward towards Rocrol, 
astride the roads of the French retreat. 

At 10.25 a.m. air-reconnaissances reported to Third Army head- 
quarters that “‘ the roads west and south-west of Onhaye were filled 
with hostile columns retreating in disorder.” Putting this report 
with the Supreme Command order received two hours before, 
General von Hausen concluded that the French had begun a general 
retreat, and he issued orders for the pursuit. He expected that the 
resistance which was still being offered to his Army would break down 
at any moment, and his right wing, XII Corps, was then to advance 
towards Phillippeville and his left, XIX Corps, on Romerée—Mariem- 
bourg. This constituted a pursuit in a south-westerly direction 
which, combined with the operation of Olenhausen’s composite 
division, appeared to offer great possibilities. The resistance of the 
French along the Meuse did not break, however, during the day, 
except south-west of Onhaye, where a small detachment of the XIX 
Corps managed to get a footing on the west bank of the river. 


The efforts of the Third Army to cross the river had been met 
principally by the French 51st Reserve Division, supported by the 
French I Corps. The latter during the morning was about Sart 
St. Laurent and St. Gerard, where it found itself on the flank of 
the German Second Army advancing southward from the Sambre. 
The I Corps Commander, General Franchet. d’Esperey, with an 
enterprise which he was to employ to good purpose on several other 
critical occasions during the war, promptly took the opportunity 
of delivering an attack against the flank of the German left wing, 
the Guard Corps, which was thus offered to him. The 2nd Guard 
Division halted and turned to face this attack when at 1 p.m. news 
reached General Franchet d’Esperey that the Germans had crossed 
the Meuse south-west of Onhaye, that is to say, eight miles in rear 
of his position, and that the 51st Reserve Division was retiring. ‘This 
threat to his line of retreat sufficed to put an end to his offensive 
intentions and he at once marched the main body of his Corps 
towards Anhée and Dinant to the support of the 51st Reserve 
Division. ‘This line was reached by nightfall, but the German 
detachment, the size of which had been greatly exaggerated in 
the French reports of the affair, did not attempt to advance beyond 
Onhaye that night. 
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(c) First Army against the Mons—Condé Canal 


In the meantime the German First Army had been marching 
through Belgium with all the speed that was possible in the sweltering 
heat of those August days. Its Commander, General von Kluck, 
had, as we have seen, reluctantly abandoned his intention of keeping 
to westward towards the coast and, instead, had wheeled southward, 
his left on Maubeuge and his right on Condé. By the evening of the 


' 22nd, the heads of his corps had reached a line ten to fifteen miles 


north of the Mons—Condé canal. During the morning several 
reports of British troops had come to his headquarters.* ‘These scraps 
of information, however, offered no definite clue as to the position 
of the mass of the British Expeditionary Force, and Kluck’s orders 
for the 23rd of August gave the occupation of the rising ground 
south of the Mons—Condé canal as the objective of the day’s 
advance. It was the continuation of the southward wheel pivoted 
on the right flank of the Second Army. 

On the morning of the 23rd, the fog of war still hung heavily 
about Kluck’s headquarters. At 9.20 a.m. information came in 
from the II Cavalry Corps that detrainments on a large scale were 
reported to have taken place on the previous day at Tournai f and 
Lille. This was imagined to refer to British troops, and fearing 
that a further advance southward might leave the mass of the British 
Army on his right flank, Kluck, at 9.30 a.m., issued fresh orders 
halting his Army preparatory to meeting the new menace. At 10a.m. 
the cavalry were ordered to find out whether the troops were French 
or British, and at 11 a.m. the reply came in that Tournai had just 
been evacuated by a French brigade.{ At the same time civilians 
reported that 30,000 men had marched through Dour on the 
previous day towards Mons, and that 40,000 had passed along the 
Genly road, south of Mons. It seemed certain, therefore, that the 
mass of the British strength was about Mons, and Kluck decided 
to continue his advance to the canal in accordance with his orders 
of the previous evening. 

® At 11.50 a wireless arrived from the II Cavalry Corps: ‘“‘ Patrol of 4th 

irassiers reports with certainty a squadron of British cavalry at Casteau, north- 
east of Mons.” At 3 p.m. the [X Corps reported, ‘‘ According to statements by 
civilians, Mons is occupied by British troops,” and at 4.40 p.m. a wireless from the 
ge Serer ga et He ee cree oes Bat 
du Centre (Mions—-Condé canal) between Nimy and Villes-sur- Haine (5 miles east 
of Mons) are occupied by the British.” 


t Tournai is fifteen miles north-west of Condé. 
$ It was a brigade of the French 88th Territorial Division sent to reinforce 
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The confusion of orders had caused a certain delay, but by mid- 
day the advanced guards of the First Army began to wheel up into 
line with the fighting front of the Second, and from that moment 
the Sambre battle extended rapidly westward. The IX Corps, 
being on the inner flank, was the first to arrive, marching by Wavre 
and Nivelles. It came up on the left of the I Cavalry Corps, which 
was already in action against the British cavalry near Binche. The 
left of the IX Corps (17th Division) attacked at once towards 
Villers St. Ghislain, and the right (18th Division) through Nimy 
on Mons. Early in the afternoon the III Corps, marching by 
Hal and Soignies, approached the Mons—Condé canal, its 6th 
Division deploying immediately about Jemappes and west of Mons, 
and its 5th Division advancing against the British positions along the 
canal near St. Ghislain.* The IV Corps also completed the wheel 
later in the afternoon and came into action against the British left 
at and east of Hensies. The IV Reserve Corps, marching in rear of 
the IV Corps, was not engaged. Similarly, the II Corps, which 
had had the longest march along the outer flank of the wheel, 
reached Lessines, north of Condé, by the evening and was unable to 
take part in the battle. 

The four divisions (1st, 2nd, 3rd and 5th) of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force which had arrived during the course of the previous 
afternoon (22nd of August) along the Mons—Condé canal and east 
of Mons were thus suddenly confronted by the nine divisions of the 
German First Army. The fighting about Mons and westward along 
the canal continued throughout the afternoon and evening, the 
Germans suffering heavy losses in their efforts to capture the crossings. 
They were prevented from reaching their objective, the rising ground 
south of the canal, and spent the night in and about Mons and along 
the canal, crossing it in places during the night.t 

The British divisions withdrew under cover of darkness to 4 
position along the high ground two miles south of the canal, and the 
flames from a line of burning villages, lighting up the night-sky, 
marked the scene of their baptism of fire in the European War. 


IV. Tue Pursuit 


The situation of the German right-wing Armies on the evening 
of the 23rd of August was, therefore, as follows: the First Army 
was held up along the Mons—Condé canal and about Mons; the 

*® Capt. Bloem gives a graphic account of this attack in his diary, “ Vormarsch.” 


+ For a full account of the operations of the German First Army, see “ Det 
Grosse Krieg in Einzeldarstellungen : Schlacht bei Mons.” 
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Second Army had forced back the French Fifth Army from the high 
ground south of the Sambre and reached a line Merbes Le Chateau— 
Thuin—St. Gerard with the I Cavalry Corps keeping touch between 
the inner flanks of the two Armies. The Third Army had failed 
to cross to the west bank of the Meuse, except for a small force about 
Onhaye. 

General von Biilow was about to issue orders for the continuation 
of the offensive the next morning when a copy of the order by 
General Lanrezac to the French Fifth Army, dated the 2oth of August, 
which had been picked up on the battlefield during the fighting, was 
brought in to his headquarters at Fleurus. From this, Biilow saw 
that instead of three cavalry divisions and weak infantry, he was 
opposed by five corps; further, he interpreted the order to mean 
that his opponent did not intend to accept battle along the Sambre 
but on selected ground, south of the river, and that the Germans 
were to be allowed to advance up to this position when they would be 
attacked with all possible strength. It thus seemed clear that the 
battle had in reality only begun. The Germans were now close 
up to the main French position and the threatened counter-offensive 
might be delivered at any moment. Biilow’s Army had been engaged 
all day and he had no reserves. He, therefore, sent wireless messages 
at 6.30 p.m. to right and left, to the First and Third Armies, to 
support him. His general idea was based on the belief of a strong 
enemy being in position facing north, its left on Maubeuge and its 
right on the Meuse. He planned a complete envelopment of this 
position. The Third Army was to cross the Meuse and attack due 
west against the right flank and rear of the French position while 
the left wing of the First Army wheeled round south of Maubeuge and 
attacked eastward against the French left. He wished these move- 
ments to be begun at once, during the night, hoping thereby to relieve 
the pressure of a possible counter-offensive against his own Army. 


Biilow’s wireless messages for help reached General von Kluck 
at midnight. “The IX Corps will advance immediately west of 
Maubeuge to outflank the enemy’s left wing: the III Corps will 
move in echelon behind the IX Corps and conform to its movements.”’ 
He had sent a simultaneous message to the IX Corps Commander to 
advance at once. The III and IX Corps had, however, been effec- 
tively checked by the British, east and west of Mons, throughout the 
day, so the reply was sent back to Biilow that both these Corps 
were already in battle positions, fully engaged with the enemy, 
and that the advance ordered was out of the question ; further, that 
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the offensive against the British Army would be resumed early on 
the morrow. 

General von Hausen received Biilow’s wireless cry, sent off at 
6.30 p.m. (23rd), at 11 p.m. “ It is desired that the Third Army 
should cross the Meuse to-day, immediately.” It placed him in a 
situation similar to that of the previous evening. It was a clear 
starlight night, but there was no moon, and he decided that an 
attempt to cross the Meuse before daylight was impracticable. 
His message that evening to Biilow had said: “ Continuation of 
attack 5 a.m. 24th. Advance of western (right) column by the 
Rosée— Villers Le Gambon—Mariembourg road.” This constituted 
an advance in a south-westerly direction, whereas Biitow wished the 
Third Army to attack westward against the right flank of the French 
position about Bioul and Mettet. To ensure the co-operation of 
the Third Army in the great battle of the 24th, Biilow, therefore, 
sent one of his staff officers, Major Fouqué, to Third Army head- 
quarters. This officer had to drive round by the north of Namur 
and did not reach Taviet * till 4 a.m. (24th of August), when he at 
once explained the new situation to General von Hausen. General 
von Biilow, he said, now considered that he had been engaged with 
five French corps during the day. The enemy appeared to be 
established in a strong position and a counter-offensive was expected 
at any moment. The attack of the Second Army would be resumed 
at dawn (24th of August) and it was desired that its attack, the left 
wing of which was to be directed on Mettet, should be supported 
by an attack of the Third Army due west. General Hausen at first 
discredited the idea of the enemy being in a strong position, and 
suggested that the retreat was already in progress, but in the end 
he allowed himself to be convinced by Major Fouqué, and, 
although his orders to advance south-west had been issued and were 
to begin to operate at dawn, he cancelled them and at 5.30 a.m. 
issued fresh orders directing the advance of his Corps westward. 
His troops were already moving off under the original order so that 
the alteration considerably delayed and complicated the advance. 
At 6.15 a.m. he sent a wireless to Btilow : “‘ We are attacking direction 
Mettet. Fouqué is here.” General von Hausen, east of the 
Meuse, listened in vain for the thunder of the great battle that Major 
Fouqué’s remarks had led him to expect between the Meuse and 
Maubeuge. His Third Army, having altered its preliminary 
arrangements for a south-westerly advance, began to attack due 
west. By 8 a.m. its leading troops had crossed the Meuse and, to 


* 'Taviet is a small village three miles west of Spontin. 
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their surprise, found no opposition on the western bank. Air reports 
now confirmed General von Hausen’s belief of the previous day that 
the French were retreating southward, also that they were already 
south of a line Beaumont—Phillippeville—Givet. At 9.45 a.m. 
he decided, therefore, to revert to his original plan of advancing 
south-westward towards a front Mariembourg—Fumay : but thanks 
to Builow’s interference, he had lost five vital hours and the enemy 
had now escaped his grasp before his decision could take effect. 


The French Fifth Army had begun its retreat during the night 
of the 23rd/24th and the main bodies of the divisions were on the 
march southward before daybreak. General Lanrezac had reported 
to the French Higher Command the previous evening the action he 
was taking, and at 9 a.m., some hours after the retreat had begun, 
a message arrived from Vitry Le Francois ordering the retreat of the 
Allied left wing. During the day the Fifth Army fell back, covered 
by its rear-guards, to south of a line Givet—Philippeville—Beau- 
mont-Maubeuge. 

And so it happened that Biilow’s vision of a pitched battle on 
the 24th of August was of the stuff dreams are made of. The 
German infantry, attacking after a bombardment of the French and 
British positions, found only rear-guards opposed to them, and the 
fighting developed into a frontal advance of all three Armies against 
a yielding enemy. 

The First Army had resumed its offensive at 5 a.m. on the 24th 
of August with the hope of “ cutting off the British Army from its 
line of retreat to the west,* and forcing it back into Maubeuge.” t 
With this purpose in view, its right wing, the II and IV Reserve 
Corps, had marched throughout the night of the 23rd, so that, 
on the morning of the 24th, the II, IV Reserve and IV Corps 
were able to advance together due south on a front Dour—Forét 
de Raismes, intending to envelop the British left flank, while the 
IIl and IX Corps advanced towards a front Bavai—Maubeuge. 
The II Cavalry Corps, which on this day was placed under Kluck’s 
orders, was marched south to assist the envelopment of the British 
left wing ; but it was too late. During the morning the British, 
driven from their positions along the rising ground south of the canal 
about Frameries—Dour—Audregnies, withdrew southward. They 
marched throughout the afternoon and reached a line east and west 
of Bavai by nightfall, with the German First Army close on their heels. 


* Kluck believed that the British had disembarked at Calais and Dunkirk. 
+ First Army Operation Order of the 23rd of August (evening). 
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The Second Army had attacked the rear-guards of the French 
Fifth Army about Rognée—Nalinnes—Gerpinnes and Filorennes. 
Expecting a stubborn resistance they advanced with much care 
and only covered some six miles durihg the day to a line north of 
Beaumont—Hemptinne, giving the French main bodies time to get 
well away. Biilow, now realizing the extension of the battle along 
the whole front of the First Army, ordered Richthofen’s I Cavalry 
Corps to march westward south of Maubeuge by Aulnoye and to 
operate against the right flank and rear of the British Army. Before 
it could get there, however, the British Army was already out of its 
reach with its right about Bavai and the northern edge of the Forét 
de Mormal. 

General von Hausen, seeing that it was too late to make any 
further attempt to bar the French line of retreat, was content with 
crossing the Meuse about Houx and Givet and thence wheeling his 
Third Army southward to a front Florennes—Rosée—Romedenne, 
joining hands with Biilow’s left, the Guard Corps, about Florennes. 
Owing to the counter-orders and consequent delay, the advantages 
of the situation of the Third Army had been nullified. For two 
days its strength had remained practically unemployed east of the 
Meuse, although a wide gap of forty miles, between Givet and 
Charleville, in the enemy’s battle front lay open before it. ‘The 
composite division of Colonel von Olenhausen, which had attempted 
to pass through it, spent three days in aimless wanderings along the 
eastern bank of the Meuse; it had taken no bridging material and 
was, therefore, unable to cross the river.* 

In this manner, by the evening of the 24th, the French Fifth 
Army and the British Army had escaped the great danger which 
threatened to overwhelm them. The three German right-wing Armies 
were now in line, on a front north of Bavai—Solre—Florennes— 
Dinant, and had thus lost the advantages of their concentric 

* Colonel von Olenhausen’s Division left Houyet (east of Dinant) at midday 
on the 23rd of August and marched throughout the afternoon and evening by a 
very hilly and indifferent road along the eastern bank of the Meuse, reachin 
east of Fumay at 10 p.m. Early on the 24th, after a short rest, it marche 
towards Fumay where it was to cross the river. A small French detachment, 
however, held a bridgehead on the eastern bank and the greater part of 
the day was spent in capturing this position. Arriving at the river in the late 
afternoon, the Germans found that the bridge had been completely demolished. 
The composite division had brought no bridging equipment with it. Its Come 
mander, therefore, decided to march on farther south to the next crossing and 
as there is no road along the Meuse there, the force had to move by the bridle tracks 
and paths through the Ardennes forest which flanks this stretch of the river. On 
arrival at Revin (eight miles south of Fumay), it found the bridge there had also 
been destroyed. The division did not cross the Meuse until the 27th, when the 


remainder of its Corps, the XIX, had arrived abreast of it on the western bank and 
a pontoon bridge was built across the river. 
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formation of the 21st/22nd and the opportunity of surrounding the 
French Fifth Army and the British Army or, at least, of separating 
them completely from the remainder of the French battle front. 
The battle had been brought about by the chance positions of the 
opposing Armies, nevertheless, in the hands of an energetic 
commander it had contained great, and even decisive, possibilities. 
But the German Supreme Command had done nothing until too 
late, and Bilow’s conduct of the operations has been generally 
condemned as slow and unimaginative. In this case, as afterwards, 
whenever he scented danger he at once called in the Armies on his 
flanks to his support, to march shoulder to shoulder with his own, 
and thereby reduced the science of war to its simplest terms, the 
employment of brute force. He displayed a similar lack of enter- 
prise in the handling of his cavalry. The I Cavalry Corps he 
sandwiched in between the First and Second Armies to perform the 
work of divisional cavalry, while the II Cavalry Corps was ordered 
north-westward to guard the line of the Scheldt against a possible 
advance of the enemy from the coast. The mobility of these two 
corps of independent cavalry, which would have been a factor of 
incalculable value at this time on the western flank of the German 
advance, was thus lost. 

Von Biilow’s action after the fight is also blamed by German 
critics, Although he knew full well that the great battle which he 
had planned had never been fought and that the enemy had in fact 
slipped through his fingers, he reported to Supreme Command, 
on the evening of the 24th of August, that his Second Army had 
won a decisive victory. There had, as a fact, been no question of 
adecision. On the 23rd, the advance of the three German Armies 
had been checked on their entire front, and, on the 24th, they had 
attacked a retreating enemy. Nevertheless, Supreme Command 
at Coblenz was given to believe that a decisive victory had been 
gained. 

That same day, reports from the battle fronts in the Ardennes 
and in Lorraine brought news of similar decisive victories to Coblenz. 
Moltke, 200 miles from the fighting armies, had no means of feeling 
the pulse of the battlefield other than these reports filled with all the 
flush of excitement of a victorious advance, and he believed them. 
So much so, that on the 25th, General Tappen * tells us he made 
up his mind that the great struggle on the Western Front had been 
fought out in the three simultaneous battles along the frontier, and 
won. He regarded the remainder of the operations in France as 


* Chief of the Operation Sections of Supreme Headquarters at that time. 
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needing boot-leather and horse-shoes rather than strategy, and 
neglected them accordingly. On the 26th of August he ordered 
the two Corps (Guard Reserve and XI) which had captured Namur 
to proceed to the Eastern Front to assist the German Eighth Army 


in withstanding the Russian invasion of East Prussia. He also 


decided to leave the Seventh Army in Lorraine instead of transporting 
it to the right wing for the attack against Paris, as arranged in the 
original plan. So it came about that the German right wing, instead 
of being as strong as possible, as Schlieffen had insisted upon, 
became the weakest part of the German battle front. In this manner 
Moltke sowed that harvest of disaster which he was to reap, two 
weeks later, on the Marne. 
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THE STAFF* 


By Générat Buat, Chef de I’Etat Major of the French Army ; 
formerly Major-Général to Maréchal Pétain 


A GREAT war is always fertile in great lessons. Although prepara- 
tions to meet the eventualities of the future may have been 
based on a careful study of the past, such forecasts are invariably 
incorrect. Moreover, every branch of the tree of human activity 
is more or less shaken, and generally in some unforeseen way, by 
the tempestuous breath of war. 

It is the military branch which must most quickly adapt itself 
to meet and withstand the stress of the storm ; for if it is broken, 
it will bring down with it the whole tree. 

Now, when the war is over and the time has arrived to examine 
facts in order to determine cause and effect, and to draw from them 
profitable conclusions for the future, the soldier finds himself in 
possession of so abundant a harvest of lessons, that he does not know 
how to give a concise account of them in the few pages which are 
reserved for him in a Review. 

The Editor of the Revue de Paris is so well aware of this difficulty 
that he has made no such request of those of my chiefs and comrades 
to whom he has applied’; and he makes no such request of me. He 
asks that each of us should give a brief account of some particular 
sheaf, taken from our own special harvest and chosen from our own 
most fruitful field. 

Even when our task is reduced within these limits, the Editor’s 
request is difficult to meet. So many sheaves could well be chosen ! 

It seems best for me, therefore, to choose one of them, more or 
less haphazard ; and then, so limited, to endeavour to describe it 
as well as possible. 

The end of the war found me in the position of Chief of the Staff 
of the Armies. My present duties remind me that I remain, in some 
degree, the Senior Staff Officer of the Army. ‘These reasons alone 

* We are indebted to the courtesy of the Editor of the Rewue de Paris for per- 
mission to translate and reprint this article, which was published in that Review in 
July, 1921. 
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would have induced me to meet the Editor’s request by writing 
of the Staff; but there is yet another reason which must be added. 

I am the more ready to discuss the Staff, because before the war 
I did very little service on it, at least with the usual formations 
(Divisions, Army Corps and Army); because I do not feel 
especially attracted to it, and because, even though I belonged to it 
during the war on three occasions, albeit for very short periods, it 
was certainly less the result of personal inclination than the necessity 
of obedience to my superiors. I am not, therefore, in the strict 
meaning of the term a “ brass hat” (orféwre); but I was a staff 
officer and still am one, to the extent of knowing that there are 
perhaps prejudices to overcome, a cause to defend and an act of 
justice to accomplish. These, then, are the reasons which have 
combined in deciding me to choose this subject for my article. 

+ # * 8 * 

First of all, what is the Staff? It is both everything and nothing. 
Nothing, because it possesses no authority of its own, it has no 
responsibility and its personal inspiration does not exist. It is 
not even free to express an idea, for it never speaks in its own name. 
Everything, because a whole army may be imperilled if its staff 
is bad. An explanation of this paradox is obviously required. 

As a basis of discussion I will consider an army in the field, 
although, except for the conditions of war, the argument is equally 
applicable to an army in time of peace. 

Occupied by his own thoughts, absorbed in the higher direction 
of the numerous and complicated wheels of the machine, compelled 
to be in close personal touch with the commanders of his higher 
formations, in order to impress upon them his ideas and to make 
his thoughts more perfectly understood by them, the Commander 
of the Army can only and must only confine himself to matters of 
the first importance. With regard to these essential matters, once 
his views are defined and his thoughts broadly outlined, he entrusts 
to his Staff the actual verbal expression of his wishes in the form of 
orders or instructions ; and then, if satisfied, he signs them. For 
the rest, he delegates to the man, in whom as Chief of the Staff he 
has placed his trust, the duty of co-ordinating the less important 
parts of the machine with the principal part whicli is his own personal 
work. 

In his turn, the Chief of the Staff co-ordinates and signs; but 
he always does so in the name of his superior; the “ par ordre” 
(by order), which invariably precedes his signature, indicates this fact. 
His signature; thus defined, takes the place of that of the Commander, 
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who is unavoidably prevented from signing, who, unseen yet present, 
is supposed himself to have written the order, and who would fail 
in the greatest, and, at the same time, the most important of his 
duties, if he did not honour the signature of his. Chief of the Staff 
as his own, and regard himself bound by it as much as by his own. 
The results of this system are good. It is for the Commander to 
decide, and for him alone, whether he has placed his confidence well 
or badly, and for him to regulate his dealings with his Chief of the 
Staff accordingly ; but, so far as his own superiors are concerned, 
he is as much responsible for any mistakes which are made as if he 
himself had made them. 

In any hierarchy its chief alone should bear the responsibility ; 
to him should be given the praise or the blame by those who have the 
right or power to be the judges. This responsibility cannot be 
divided ; and this is why the Staff should be held of no account 
by those who possess, or take upon themselves as in the case of 
public opinion, the right to criticize the acts of the Commander. 

The expressions commonly heard, even in connection with pro- 
blems of the first importance, that “ the Staff has not done this or 
that ; the Staff has made this or that mistake,” are therefore mean- 
ingless. The Staff has no existence without the Commander. It is 
the Commander who failed to give the necessary order; who did 
not perceive that something could or could not be done; who did 
not foresee that some mistake was about to be committed. On his 
shoulders rests the entire responsibility. It is not possible to put 
in his place a collection of individuals, who are his subordinates, or 
even their chief, without depriving the Commander of his indi- 
viduality and pronouncing upon him the most humiliating of verdicts. 
Any other conception of a Commander would be false and morally 
wrong, for the art of command would certainly be far too easy, if 
it always consisted in gathering the roses, whilst others, at the risk 
of pricking their fingers, merely gathered the thorns. 

Before 1870 it never occurred to any one in France that any 
personal responsibility attached to the Staff ; the responsibility and 
the glory alike were the Commander’s. Who has ever contested 
Napoleon’s responsibility either for his victories or for his defeats, 
in order to lay it upon Berthier? Has any one ever maintained 
that Soult was the defeated general at Waterloo? The theory of 
the responsibility of the Staff, which is a subversive one because it is 
fatal to discipline and to the chain of command, really grew up as a 
result of the study of the Prussian campaigns of the nineteenth 
century, in which the Prussian Armies, although nominally under 
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the command of the Sovereign, were in fact led and controlled by 
an individual who was styled Chief of the Staff. This theory, true 
in the case of Prussia, is in the case of France completely false. 

The Staff is of course a responsible body ; but it is responsible 
to the Commander whom it serves. If all goes well and the Com- 
mander reaps some glory, he is entitled, if he so chooses, to share 
it with his immediate assistants who have done him good service. 
Napoleon, for instance, was pleased to create Berthier Prince of 
Wagram. But if mistakes are made, the Commander alone should 
bear the responsibility for them, although he should be entitled 
to take such measures as he may consider necessary against his 
incompetent assistants. 

# & # & & 

The Staff, then, is nothing by itself ; and yet certain powers are 
delegated to it through the Chief of the Staff. These powers are 
confined no doubt to matters of detail; but these details are so 
numerous, and they affect so profoundly the well-being and moral of 
the troops, the precise co-ordination of their operations, the steadiness 
and regularity of their movements and supplies, and a host of other 
matters, that the life of an army actually depends upon them, and 
from this point of view their importance is immeasurable. ‘This is 
so much the case that even the greatest Commander of a modern army 
could not do without a first-rate staff. Even in 1815, at a time when 
staff duties were mere child’s play compared with what they have 
become to-day, Napoleon himself unfortunately experienced the 
truth of that which I have just stated. Soult, who was without 
doubt a good commander, could not take the place of Berthier as a 
staff officer, although the latter was not his equal in military ability. 
Indeed, there is a science and an art in staff work just as there is a 
science and an art of command, although both have much in common 
with each other. 

The Chief of the Staff has another prerogative, or rather duty, 
which is equally important. It is laid down that it is his task not 
only to supply his Commander with all the information necessary to 
enable him to make a decision, and with an appreciation of the 
situation and of alternative plans, but also with a definite statement 
of the plan which he himself considers the best one to adopt. His 
duty, indeed, goes beyond this—for, if at the outset his own pro- 
posals are not accepted, he ought still to fight for them so long 48 
nothing is actually settled. 

Without doubt this is a most important prerogative ; but it can 
only be a danger—at least so far as the chain of command is concerned 
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—if the Commander has no will of his own, or, which amounts to 
the same thing, if he allows himself to be overruled. A commander 
of this kind is no commander at all. In such a case evil results 
may be the consequence, although, if a staff is first-rate, the 
danger will perhaps be less than in the reverse case of a good 
commander and a bad staff. Blucher, backed by Gneisenau, 
outwitted Napoleon |! 

However that may be, once the Commander makes up his mind, 
as he should do, either to adopt or to reject the solution proposed by 
his Chief of the Staff, his decision alone must stand ; and no account 
must be taken of anything else. And this is not the least of the 
qualities demanded of the Staff—the self-abnegation, which it must 
display in order to work whole-heartedly in the task of carrying out 
a decision which but lately had not seemed to it to be the best. 

To cut the story short, the Staff works within well-defined 
limits ; it is like a stage-manager who is responsible for the produc- 
tion of a play of which the plot is supplied by the Commander. 
But the incapacity of the Staff, or even its mere want of foresight, can 
have the most serious consequences, because the actual existence 
of the troops depends upon it—in fact, the work with which it is 
entrusted is such that it can either benefit or injure the well-being of 
the Army. These are the reasons why, after having said that the 
Staff was nothing, I maintain that it stands for a great deal. And I 
base this view on the following grounds :—The Staff has no indi- 
viduality of its own either to the outside world or within the Army 
itself ; its power, which is considerable, is derived from that of the 
Commander, and it exercises it only in his name ; he alone recognizes 
it either to reward it for work which is well done or to punish it for 
that which is defective. 

* » * ® * 

The variety of duties carried out by the Staff is a measure of the 
calamity which might result from its inexperience. Officers of the 
Staff require, therefore, much professional training. 

More than a century ago the Germans solved this problem by 
establishing a War Academy, which with its training continued in the 
Great General Staff for a long time supplied them with successive 
generations of undoubtedly great leaders in war. But, in so essen- 
tially a military country as Germany, the fact that the General Staff 
was admittedly the director of operations and unquestionably 
the conqueror in the campaigns of 1864, 1866 and 1870, had not only 
the result already mentioned of unduly spreading among other 
nations, and particularly France, the theory of the responsibility 
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of the Staff, but also of exalting to an abnormal degree the vanity 
of the General Staff. The veteran Moltke, speaking of the 
institution of which he remained so long the head, said proudly, 
* France can envy us this source of strength ; France herself does not 
possess it ’’ ; and this remained true for many years. His successors 
and pupils, hide-bound in the complacent assurance of their former 
superiority, became all the more convinced of the truth of his state- 
ment; they never recognized that France, too, might forge the 
weapon essential for the organized direction of modern armies. 

The French Staff College (L’Ecole supérieure de Guerre) was 
founded in 1874. ‘Twelve years later at the instigation of certain 
leading instructors, to whom future generations will award the 
honour due to them, that College began to impart to its pupils and 
to circulate throughout the whole Army a course of teaching based 
on the critical study of military history and a course of training in 
the practical solution of numerous military problems chosen from 
those which future campaigns might entail. Moreover, the College 
always taught, by means of definite and repeated examples, the 
best methods of supplying the manifold wants of armies in the 
field. 

No doubt the College only gave its pupils an incomplete military 
education ; what school can claim that it gives complete and final 
knowledge ? But it made them capable of speedily doing useful 
work on a staff; and that was something. It did not produce 
ready-made commanders ; but it trained men who were willing, 
by individual and protracted study, to build on the solid founda- 
tion handed over to them a system fit to be compared with the 
German one. What more could be asked of an institution which 
ordinarily undertakes the teaching of students aged from thirty 
to thirty-five ? 

It is certain that some Staff College men in the past have not 
fulfilled the hopes which the title “ p.s.c.”—wrongly by the way— 
seems to encourage ; but this need cause no surprise. On leaving 
the Staff College an officer was unquestionably a better man than 
other officers of his rank who had not had the same chance ; but this 
superiority was temporary. Those alone who tirelessly continued 
their work could hold their lead. A distinguished group of these 
hard-working men was to be found in the Army before the war; 
and it can well be believed that the Staff College had something to 
do with the making of their careers, when the two Commanders-in- 
Chief who led France to victory, Marshals Foch and Pétain ; two 
out of the three Commanders of Army Groups, Marshal Fayolle 
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and General Maistre; and a large proportion of Army Com- 
manders, were instructors at one time or another at the Staff 
College ; and when, apart from some great leaders trained by 
personal experience in the rough school of colonial fighting, all the 
French Army and Army Corps Commanders, to say nothing of 
the very large majority of Divisional Commanders in the war, had 
passed through the Staff College. 

As a matter of fact the source of strength which Germany 
flattered herself that she alone possessed, was created in France 
long before 1914, although the successors of Moltke had no suspicion 
of it. The Staff College had put this force into the hands of a 
certain number of men, who not only did not allow it to get rusty, 
but by their individual exertions made it more powerful and more 
pliable than that which their adversaries had at their disposal. 

e * * ® # 

Up to this point in my article I have only alluded to those whose 
lot it has been to hold high command ; but there are others, who 
within a more limited sphere may well be proud of having contributed 
to victory—I allude to the ordinary staff officers who were their 
assistants. 

These men, who were intellectually equipped for their task 
by their previous training at the Staff College, succeeded in a 
marvellous way in adapting themselves to the unforeseen conditions 
of a war, the nature and duration of which were without precedent 
in history, and they were quick to discover the best methods of 
carrying out in detail schemes, the general idea of which had been 
decided upon by their chiefs. No officer, unless he had been broken 
in to work of such difficulty, could possibly carry out their duties. 

And yet how often it has been contended that any intelligent 
officer, possessing military experience, and therefore a knowledge of 
the requirements of the troops, will make a good staff officer | 
This argument has always seemed to me on a par with the following : 
“ Every intelligent man feels instinctively the importance of knowing 
the time, and so he can at a day’s notice become a competent watch- 
maker.” No, in war, every man at every moment has his definite 
place, the place in which by virtue of his abilities and his knowledge, 
he can render the best service. This was clearly seen during the 
war ; facts, more convincing than arguments, combined to show how 
expensive it is, in this connection, to trust to intelligence unaided 
by special training. 

Let us suppose that in the full tide of war a traveller, gifted with 
some slight powers of observation, were allowed to make a tour 
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throughout the whole of the territory occupied by an army engaged 
in some offensive operation. I think that his general impression 
would be something of the following nature :- - 

It would seem to him that he was journeying through a well- 
ordered country—where indeed the order was so absolute that it 
would appear to be due to some law of nature, and not the outcome of 
any human power. He would see columns of all arms moving towards 
the front, others coming back from it—all alike following a pre- 
arranged route and marching on a known point. He would notice 
long convoys, some horse-drawn, some mechanical transport, travel- 
ing on roads which were being properly maintained by road-making 
parties. On ground which had been recently captured from the 
enemy, he would observe that everything had been done to link up 
by some temporary method the roads leading from the rear with 
those in the enemy’s territory ; and that in many places gangs of 
workmen were already occupied in turning this provisional system 
of communication into a permanent one. He would find that the 
troops in the fighting line, as well as their horses and their guns, 
were being supplied with everything they needed; that rations 
were being distributed daily, being brought up as required by proces- 
sions of lorries from the appointed railway stations to which trains 
were continuously conveying fresh loads. He would find that this 
same rule applied in the matter of ammunition of every kind, from 
the small-arm ammunition required by the infantry to the shell 
for the 16-inch gun. 

He would see stores of every imaginable kind being carried on 
all sorts of transport, and arriving miraculously at the very spot 
where they were required; and every command post linked up 
by powerful telegraphic and telephonic systems, thus enabling 
a battalion commander—if he had the temerity—to ring up the 
Commander-in-Chief without waiting for a longer time than would 
be required in Paris to get on to an ordinary number. He would 
find that by some providential chance clothing, arms and men had 
arrived the previous evening in certain places behind the battle 
front where the divisions which had been engaged in action were 
due to arrive the following day in order to reorganize and to enjoy 
a well-earned rest ; as a rule he would also find that such clothing, 
arms and reinforcements had come from the depots of these particular 
divisions. 

In addition to all this, our traveller would learn that divisions 
before leaving the battle line were relieved by other divisions which 
had arrived expressly for the purpose, and that, in order to spare 
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the former troops the fatigue of marching, trains or motor lorries 
were provided for them on the line of route, in which at a good pace, 
along roads where the strictest march discipline prevailed, they were 
conveyed to their destination. There, he would discover that the 
men were met; that everything was ready for them, so that each 
man could sleep, wash himself and his clothes, receive medical 
assistance if he required it, or obtain amusement, if not at a theatre 
at any rate at a cinema. 

All this would appear so natural to our traveller that it would 
never even enter his head to ask to whom the credit of it all was due. 
If, on the other hand, he were to notice the smallest hitch, he would 
hear a universal outcry against the Staff. _ 

The Staff enjoys the unenviable privilege of never possibly 
being otherwise than in the wrong. If it attains perfection, nobody 
thinks any the better of it; and yet it is indeed the only thing in 
the world which is expected to reach a state of perfection and is 
severely censured if it fails to do so. 

But it might happen that in shifting from one army to another 
our traveller would witness another scene. Some days before, in a 
bold advance, the army whose ground he is now treading may have 
pushed forward several miles into the heart of the enemy’s position. 
Since then it may have been paralyzed by its own success ; its troops 
will be without rations, its machine-guns and artillery without ammu- 
nition ; neither roads nor tracks will connect its recently conquered 
territory with its former lines; its rear communications will be 
blocked by columns and convoys gradually accumulating ; move- 
ment will no longer be possible. The half-starved men will soon 
dribble to the rear in search of food ; horses, unable to do so, will 
die; the guns will be silent. Incapable of movement, the whole 
force will become an easy prey for any enemy who, even though 
unenterprising, may have some inkling of the situation. 

Then our traveller will certainly reflect. Why, in analogous 
conditions, was everything orderly in the former case, and everything 
confused, disorderly, and in a state of danger in the latter? Those 
whose experience is well grounded will whisper, “ There they have 
a Staff ; here they have not ! ” 

Does this mean, then, that there is no Staff at all in the latter 
case? Staffs, in some cases on a lavish scale, there certainly are, 
made up of men of the keenest intelligence, inspired by the greatest 
willingness and the finest sense of duty ; but one quality is lacking, 
and that is precisely the one which was to be found in the former 
case, namely, efficiency, which long training alone can impart. 
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No, intelligence, even when added to a wide knowledge of the needs 
of the troops, is not enough to make a good staff officer. 
* * * € e 

Certainly, a staff officer, being only the servant of an army, 
ought to know that army well, and in order to do so should have 
served previously with it. It was a good rule during the war that 
every officer belonging to a staff not directly in touch with the 
troops should take a regimental command in accordance with his 
rank, But a regiment, particularly an infantry regiment, rapidly 
loses its officers; while, on the other hand, the regular working 
of the Staff demands the presence of first-class specialists ; some 
of these, such as those employed on railways, may, even without 
disadvantage, dispense with any service with combatant troops. 
Thus, two needs had to be reconciled. Yielding to our levelling 
tendency we did not always give sufficient attention to the need for 
specialists, so much so that, the Staff College having closed its doors, 
we saw the disappearance either by death or promotion of the majority 
of the captains and a great number of the battalion commanders 
of the infantry who had passed through the Staff College. The 
lower grades on the Staff could no longer be filled by men who 
possessed that distinction. It became imperative, therefore, to 
make good this deficiency. 

In the second year of the war classes were opened to which 
selected officers, who had some experience of their arm of the 
Service, came in order to obtain some insight into staff work. It 
was the original intention to push things through quickly, but it 
was soon seen that the results were poor; and the duration of the 
course was lengthened from three to six months. That was short 
enough ; still, posted to positions where neither the example nor the 
advice of their seniors was lacking, those whom this emergency 
system turned out discharged their duties creditably in the end. 
Many of them are on the Staff to-day, since the Staff College, which 
was reopened in 1919, does not yet supply the 80 to 100 #.5s.c. 
men who are required every year; but it can be said that at the 
present moment the real p.s.c. captain does not exist. 

oD * * 

We shall soon see him again, better equipped than his prede- 
cessors for the struggles of the future, because the course of training 
at the Staff College has been revised and brought into line with the 
recognized needs of modern war. Assistants of the High Command 
can no longer restrict themselves to purely military questions ; 
political, economic, industrial and financial questions have too 
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a strong an influence on the conduct of operations for their funda- 
mental principles to be ignored by the Staff. 

Destined in the future for important duties in the Army, the man 
who has to-day passed through the Staff College will possess all the 
qualifications necessary for his complete training; he will only 
have to justify his promotion by his work. His task, moreover, 
will be facilitated ; for, as it is a good thing that individual work 
should, at certain stages of life, be directed by the trained knowledge 
of experienced instructors, so at each step in rank an officer, whose 
future career promises well, will find in special courses the support 
and assistance which formerly were lacking. Even when approaching 
the highest rungs of the ladder he will be sent to the ‘“‘ Centre for 
advanced military studies,” which the Army, wittily, if not justly, 
has termed the ‘‘ School for Marshals.” 

With the object of unification of teaching, this Centre has been 
placed under the same direction as the Staff College; while, 
to indicate the importance attached to the two establishments, there 
has been put at their head one of the youngest and most distinguished 
of our Army Commanders in the war, himself a former instructor, 
General Debeney. 

In awaiting the day, still distant, when the younger generations 
of Staff College men will fill the highest army posts, let us pay a 
tribute to their seniors. They deserve it. Happily there were 
few among the Staff who thought they won glory when they merely 
reflected the glory of their Commander-in-Chief ; few who, because 
they saw their ideas more or less adopted in the end, imagined them- 
selves geniuses ; few who aped the bearing of the great, because by 
reason of their position they possessed some secret information ; 
and few who, belonging to the Service and forgetting that “ service ”’ 
implies ‘‘ serving,” fancied themselves superior to their comrades 
in the trenches, of whom they were, taking everything into considera- 
tion, only the chief servants. Conceited men, like these, are to 
be found everywhere. But the great majority of Staff officers, 
when they did not get themselves killed in the front line, worked 
humbly and whole-heartedly for the greatest good of those towards 
whom every thought in war should be turned—the fighting men. 
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CO-OPERATION OF AIRCRAFT WITH 
ARTILLERY 


By Group-CapTaIn J. A. CHamier, C.M.G., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Introduction ——The dependence of the modern long-range gun 
on aircraft observation is almost absolute, and this observation is 
under the control of a separate Service. The closest of co-operation 
is plainly necessary if a system reared on such foundations is to 
achieve success, and such co-operation is impossible without the 
confidence that comes from mutual knowledge. Distrust is the 
child of ignorance. It is recorded that in the late war, a battery lost 
its confidence in its air squadron just because a young observer in a 
moment of strain signalled for “ shrapnel ” from an 8” Howitzer. 
It is the object of these notes to put before the rising generation of 
gunners the Air Force point of view, to afford some insight into the 
mass of little details on which successful air observation depends, 
and to give an idea of the powers and limitations of aerial observation. 
Characteristics of Aircraft. — Aircraft for co-operation with 
artillery are of two kinds, kite balloons and aeroplanes—and it 1s 
necessary to review very briefly their outstanding characteristics. 
The balloon is of considerable value for the observation of fire— 
its field of view is far better than that obtained from the ground, it 
has direct telephone connection to its battery, its personnel live in 
close proximity to the mass of artillery, the skill and experience 
needed to observe from it are not such as to require a long apprentice- 
ship, and in its power of continuous observation it is superior to the 
aeroplane. On the other hand, it is somewhat immobile, and 1s 
highly vulnerable both to gun-fire and machine-gun attack from the 
air. It will doubtless improve in both these respects and will develop 
into a small, dazzle-painted craft, probably a single-seater, filled, it 
may be, with non-inflammable gas, capable of rapid ascent and descent, 
and reasonably mobile in respect of towage by a cross-country tractor. 
But it will still be comparable to a fixed observation post, and since 
it must remain vulnerable to shell-fire and must accordingly be 
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flown somewhat in rear, it is not even a “ forward ” although it is 
an elevated observation post. 

The aeroplane, on the other hand, is not earthbound, it can obtain 
a view of its target approximately in plan, it is mobile and compara- 
tively invulnerable, and with the increasing range of guns it is often 
the only method by which observation can be obtained. Though 
it suffers from interrupted observation and from a lack of simple and 
direct communication with the battery, it is incomparably the most 
useful “ observation post,” and it is to its powers, limitations, and 
possible developments that these notes will be confined. 


I. THE PRESENT 


View.—The outstanding feature of the aeroplane as an obser- 
vation post is that the target is viewed in plan—it is unnecessary, 
indeed often actually undesirable, that the view should be a true 
plan, but so long as the angle is 45° or better it 1s sufficiently near to 
plan for the purpose of ranging percussion shell. To the observer 
who has such a view, estimation of errors for both line and range is 
equally easy. This is apt to be forgotten by ground personnel 
accustomed to obtain with instruments an accurate measurement 
of the error for line, but who can only roughly estimate the ranging 
error ; it is, however, of considerable importance from the gunnery 
point of view. A gun is comparatively accurate for line and by 
comparison inaccurate for range. Using direct observation the 
accurate dimension can be measured and therefore requires little 
confirmation, while the difficulty of observing the inaccurate dimen- 
sion is so great that gunners are accustomed to try for long and short 
brackets. Once it is realized that air observation is equally accurate 
for line and range it will only be necessary to shoot for confirmation 
of the error of the gun. 

Estimation of Fall of Shot.—The fall of shot is notified by 
“‘ clock code,” z.e. by a clock with several concentric circles ruled on 
it, this clock is always considered as drawn around the target on the 
ground with 12 o’clock pointing to true North. The fall of shot is 
referred to the smallest circle within which it falls and the compass 
point by the nearest hour. This clock must be superimposed on the 
target to the correct scale, and for this purpose (and also for the better 
orientation of the imaginary clock) it is necessary that the airman 
should have a map or scaled photo of the target. Armed with this 
map his first duty is to make a thorough reconnaissance of his target 
to pick up the cardinal points and to fix in his mind certain measures, 
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e.g., the corner of a wood is r00 yards away at 2 o’clock, cross roads 
250 yards at 7 o’clock, a straight length of trench is 50 yards. It is 
this reconnaissance which fills in what must often appear to the 
gunner the awkward pause between the first notification of the target 
and the receipt of the airman’s “ ready to observe ” signal, and it is 
most important that it should be thoroughly carried out: this is 
particularly true of the orientation of the clock, since a mistake in 
this matter will throw out the observations for both line and range. 

The question is often asked why the airman does not use 
graticules, rakes or other instruments to assist him to estimate the 
error in the fall of shot instead of referring it to his memorized 
scales and landmarks ; experience on land would certainly indicate 
that greater accuracy would thus be obtained. The great objection 
to the use of these and similar instruments is that during the course 
of a shoot the height at which the aeroplane is flying is continually 
altering, often unconsciously in the mere act of piloting, at other times 
consciously when the airman has to come lower on account of light 
or clouds, or is driven higher by exceptionally severe A.A. fire. In 
addition to this great drawback, there are minor disadvantages ; for 
example, instruments of all kinds often detract from speed and are 
difficult to handle in aircraft ; again, the shell burst is already often 
hard to pick up and instruments at times increase the difficulty when 
used from an unsteady platform. It is little wonder, then, that in 
practice the mental fixing of a scale and the unaided eye give us 
the speediest form of observation, and experience has proved that 
it is also reliable and accurate. 

A little thought will also convince the gunner that with all 
this information to be fixed in the airman’s brain for a single point 
it will be inadvisable to ask him to observe simultaneously with 
reference to more than one ranging point on the same target ; e.g. he 
cannot reasonably be asked to range each gun of a 4-gun battery on 
the corresponding pit of the enemy’s battery unless each gun is 
to be treated independently and ranged before the next one is taken 
up—a very slow process. 

It must not be forgotten that air observations are more 
accurate as the shots approach the aiming point. There are three 
reasons for this: (1) the scale gives us 10-yard circles close in, but 
nothing less than 100-yard divisions farther out— therefore, for a 
distant shot the smallest circle in which a round is included may be 
over 80 yards away ; (2) the “ nearest hour ”’ may be 14° or so away : 
converted into yards on the circumference of a circle of 10 yards 
tadius this will only give an error of say 3 yards, whereas for a circle 
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of 200 yards radius the error will be over 50 yards; (3) the 
memorized scale is applied with greater accuracy for shorter distances, 
and encouragement breeds extra care when there is a prospect of 
scoring a direct hit. 

These points must be recognized and allowed for in all 
corrections applied as a result of aerial observation, and must be 
taken into account in any new ranging method : it will be obvious from 
the preceding paragraph, for example, that the suggestion often 
put forward that the airman should range for distributed fire giving 
observations with reference to a single central aiming point will be 
productive of little value if accurate shooting for direct hits is 
intended. 

Limitations of View—So far the excellence of the view and 
ease of spotting have been emphasized : it is necessary to consider 
also the reverse of the picture. 

Whether the pilot or the observer is spotting, portions of the aero- 
plane must limit the view. Right ahead or astern it is the engine or 
fuselage that obscures the ground, and vertically downwards the 
main planes normally intervene: the airman’s best observation 
angle is thus a fairly wide angle on either bow or quarter and some- 
thing better than 45° downwards. This comparatively limited view 
angle necessitates manceuvring for position to observe (incidentally this 
is quite a different position to that necessary for communicating the 
observation), and the speed of the aeroplane necessitates constant 
turning to regain that position. Aeroplanes travel over the ground 
at say 7500 feet a minute (this is affected by the wind; see below), 
and assuming that 7500 feet is a good height from which to observe, 
it is obvious that in one minute the angle of view has halved and 
that a turn must be made. 

There are two lessons to be learned from this limitation: one is 
that it favours the pilot doing the spotting, since it plainly is easier 
for him to manceuvre himself into position at the correct second than 
to fly in the manner best suited to another’s needs ; the other that a 
knowledge of the best view angles will also assist the gunner to 
conceal his flash from the enemy’s observation : it is not the crew of 
the plane which is vertically overhead or flying straight towards 
the battery who are the likeliest to observe the position. | 

Weather conditions naturally affect aerial observation. The 
speed of travel has already been referred to and this is directly 
affected by the wind : it may be said of the spotting airman as of the 
cyclist that “ the wind is always his enemy.” He may be blown 
out of position down wind almost imperceptibly and a long delay 
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will ensue before he is again in a position to observe ; and ground 
personnel must remember that a 20 m.p.h. wind on the ground may 
well be blowing 50 m.p.h. at 7000 feet. Clouds may be so low that 
continued observation is impossible: balloon observers with the 
aid of glasses may be able to do good work from far back, but aero- 
plane pilots like to get well out towards the target and stay there, an 
uncomfortable proceeding if clouds are low. It must not be for- 
gotten that clouds are often partial, sometimes they drift and tempo- 
rarily obscure the target, at others they are in huge stationary masses 
with clear hot-air gaps. Interception by wireless of “shoots ” on 
other portions of the front do not therefore prove that one’s own 
squadron is “ work shy.” Mist is troublesome—often the airman 
must fly high above it, since while flying in it nothing.can be seen, 
or again nothing can be seen against the sun, while with the sun a 
beam or astern observation is moderately easy. 

Now, the lesson for every one of all Services to learn from these 
notes on view and weather is that the AIRMAN ALONE CAN JUDGE from 
where to observe: no doubts as to his judgment must affect our 
confidence in what he is doing. 

Observation itself is not always easy from the air. Poor 
bursts, blind shell, shells with delay action fuses, well camouflaged 
or otherwise obscure targets (e.g. in a wood, among shell holes, in 
dirty snow) may all make actual observation of the fall of shot 
difficult. Remember that the explosion is also in plan: instead of 
dust and smoke being silhouetted against the sky, they may make 
but a poor splash against a back-ground of similar colour. It ts 
not intended to imply that air observers can see nothing (under 
certain conditions “ blinds ” can be seen), but it is true that the extent 
of view from aircraft does not make everything plain sailing : gunners 
can help the observer when he is clearly in difficulties by use of smoke 
shell, loosing off a salvo, “‘ lifting ’’ out of woods or marshy ground in 
which shell may be falling, and in other ways. Knowledge of the 
time of arrival of the shell is extraordinarily helpful to the airman 
observing under difficult circumstances and this should not be 
forgotten when new methods are under discussion: schemes least 
likely to lead to failures should be based on “‘ fire on demand of the 
airman.” 

Finally, air observation may be interrupted by the enemy’s action. 
The result of an attack by hostile aircraft will almost invariably 
be a loss of height which must be regained before the shoot can be 
continued, while A.A, fire cannot be entirely ignored, but has to be 
dodged. In extreme cases an observer may even be driven off from 
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his selected position and have to take up a position a little bit off to a 
flank. 

It is these interruptions which led us (in 2-seater aircraft) to let 
the pilot undertake the work of observation. He is better able to 
time his dodging to the necessary fraction of time and the release 
of the second member of the crew provides a pair of eyes ever looking 
out for hostile aircraft and capable of doing quite a bit of general 
ground reconnaissance as well. 

Air Endurance-—A few remarks are necessary on air endur- 
ance: this is important to the gunner. It is difficult for a second 
observer to take up a shoot where another has left it, so it is desirable 
to finish a shoot in a single flight. Petrol is carried for, say, 4 hours, 
but it will surprise no one to be told that the human element will 
not stand much more than 33 hours at a time of this strenuous work. 
Gaining height from the aerodrome, calling up, tuning in, reconnais- 
sance of target and getting home again to the aerodrome near Corps 
Headquarters possibly against a high wind—all these reduce working 
time and the airman will be lucky if he gets in more than about 
23 hours of actual shooting. The actual time during which the 
target is under observation is probably hardly more than 60 per cent. 
of this, owing to the number of turns made by the aeroplane, so that 
the original four hours has come down to less than 100 minutes’ 
actual watch on the target. 

The lesson to be drawn is plain—the speediest methods must be 
adopted and time-saving brought to a fine art. Preparations made 
well in advance, guns firing promptly, stoppages reduced to a 
minimum, repetition of air observations jammed out dispensed with 


as often as possible, quick passing from ranging to fire for effect, 


all these are points on which ground personnel can render assistance 
to the airman, and themselves gain the greatest value from his time 
in the air. 

Communication—Communication is plainly the vital link in 
artillery co-operation : it is also a portion of the art in which great 
changes are due, and that these may be properly directed the present 
system must be clearly grasped. 

The Air End.—The spark sets at present used have certain 
peculiarities— 

(1) They are not susceptible to close tuning, z.e. their message 
can be heard by all within range though most clearly by 
those tuned to take it. In addition the musical note can 
be varied to assist the operator to pick out his own 
machine. 
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(2) The range is small—in the noise of a battle it may be only 
4 or 5 miles in the best direction. This directional effect 
is very marked and is in the path on which the aircraft is 
flying—abeam or astern the range is considerably less. 
The airman takes advantage of this to limit jamming by 
keeping at the correct distance from his battery and facing 
towards it when he is sending. 

(3) Signalling is impossible when the aeroplane is on a turn— 
the long wire aerial hanging below the machine swings out 
to a new position and in so doing its radiations are much 
weakened. 

From the air point of view, therefore, we must abide by three 

rules— 

(1) Limited sending. 

(2) Positional sending. 

(3) Directional sending. 

By reason of the rigid observance of these rules and of the fine skill 
of our wireless operators, we were enabled to work one spotting 
aeroplane per quarter mile of front at the close of the war—whereas 
two years before we could hardly make a success of a quarter of the 
number. 

The Ground End.—For long distance shoots this is also wire- 
less, but for normal spotting work it may be some time before 
the simple ground strip is abandoned. Its simplicity, however, is 
apt to lead ground personnel to think there is “ nothing in it ”’: 
this is not the case, and the following points must be noted :— 

(1) They are hard to see: it is almost past belief that these 
great strips 12 feet by 1 foot should be difficult to find, but 
it is true (and comforting when the enemy is overhead). 
A good background is therefore necessary (grass for choice) 
and clear of such disturbing objects as chalk from dug- 
outs or battery washing. 

(2) When seen they are hard to read unless the letters are well 
formed. 

(3) The ground strips are quite invisible from the position from 
which the aeroplane observes the shoot. There is, there- 
fore, no objection to picking up these “‘ advertisements ” 
while a shoot is in progress: and it follows also that to 
attract the attention of the airman to a displayed signal it 
will be necessary to bring him back by ceasing fire. 

An Aeroplane Shoot—The following is a sort of typical shoot :— 

(1) Airman calls up to enable operator to tune in. 
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(2) Airman gives target and receives acknowledgment. 

(3) Airman flies out to reconnoitre target by ground strip to 
place his clock and get his scale. 

(4) Airman returns to see that battery is ready. 

(5) Airman manceuvres for position, turns towards battery and 
gives the word to “ fire.” 

(6) As soon as battery fires, airman starts stop watch to time the 
flight of shell, turns and races over to target. Battery 
can now pick up ground strips. 

(7) Airman observes shot fall, codes it, and turns quickly. 

(8) Airman sends observation followed by “fire.” Repeat 
ad lib. 

It will be seen that in the complete cycle there have been two 
turns: one after the gun fire, one after the shot falls—usually the air- 
man flies a sort of figure 8; but in any case it will be seen that one 
minute is not overlong for the complete cycle and this may be 
considered the maximum pace, t.e. 60 observed single shots in an 
hour. If there is the least hitch, lack of co-operation or inatten- 
tion to detail on the part of either the air or ground personnel, this 
rate will be much reduced. 

Axioms of the Air.—Before leaving this part of the subject 
to consider other than “ observed shoots ” (and from that to pass on 
to the developments of the future) it is as well to lay down clearly 
the axioms of the air, six simple rules for prearranged observation 
with clock code. 

(1) Maximum pace is one observation a minute. 

(2) Observations can only be referred to one ranging point. 

(3) One observation only can be given at a time (#.e. not 4 separate 

observations for “‘ 1 round battery fire ”). 

(4) One minute’s continuous observation is all that can be 
guaranteed. 

(5) Fire must be on demand of observer or at regular intervals 
of not less than one minute. 

(6) Signals must be short. | 

Within the limits of these axioms any reasonable system of 
observation can be adopted. 

Other Types of Aircraft Co-operation with Guns—The fore- 
going remarks are applicable to shoots conducted with aeroplane 
observation until the battery is ranged: they have particular refer- 
ence to “ prearranged ” shoots but those with “ allotted ”’ batteries 
or with a battery selected by the brigade commander (A.N.F.) 
. only differ in minor details. But aircraft co-operation with artillery 
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may take other forms where bursts of fire are merely observed 
either on fleeting targets or for the rapid neutralization of the enemy’s 
guns. In these types of shoots it is difficult to secure observations 
of value as, owing to a lack of knowledge on the part of the observer 
as to the time of arrival of the shell, only a percentage of rounds 
fired are seen. ‘To assist the observer, it is laid down that for other 
than fleeting targets a burst of fire should be put down at exactly 
fifteen minutes after the call was received, but even this does not 
guarantee observation. 

Location Patrols—Finally, in moving warfare, artillery location 
patrols may discover and transmit to the artillery headquarters 
information derived from signalling panel and ground strips as 
to the position of the various batteries, the number of guns in action 
and the number of rounds per gun at the battery position. 

* € * % 


Emphasis has been laid on these details in the lessons of the 
past. The rules have been perfected by much thought and experi- 
ment and tested at the cost of men’s lives. Such experience cannot 
be too highly esteemed, nor must it be lightly abandoned for what 
may prove to be but “ false gods ”—but let us not bar the door to 
well-considered progress. 


II, Tre FuTuRe 


So far the lessons of the last war have been considered, but 
it is the future which ever holds the greater interest. Now that 
there is time to take breath and look round, cannot improved methods 
within the bounds of proved possibilities be devised or foreseen ? 
Some suggestion to this end will be found in the paragraphs below 
grouped under the three headings of :— 

(2) Ranging. 

(6) Communication. 

(c) Moving warfare. 

Ranging.—It must be accepted that when ranging is being 
carried out for a battery of more than two guns, the airman cannot 
keep pace with the gunner if the present approved system is 
employed ; it is probable, indeed, that the gunner could profitably 
employ observation at the rate of two per minute or double that which 
is the present limit for the average pilot. Recognition of this has 
led to frequent requests for observation for section or battery fire, 
but this has always failed. There has been a marked tendency to 
miss one or more shots of each round of battery fire observed in 
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this way, with the result that the shots which have been observed 
cannot be connected with the guns which fired, thus invalidating the 
whole round of fire. It has also been proved by experiments, 
conducted on Salisbury Plain in 1917, that the results are inaccurately 
spotted by the pilot as compared with the spot for single shots. 

It is capable of demonstration that these failures can be traced 
to the same cause, 7.e. the time required, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for the pilot to decide on the exact position of the burst. 
In other words, it is too much to ask him in a few seconds to observe 
in both senses (“ line ” and “ range ’’), and in terms of “‘ magnitude ” 
(amount of error) for each sense, for a series of shots which fall 
within a few seconds of one another. It may be possible that less 
exacting requirements would permit the airman to observe for 
ranging by section or battery fire and thus enable him to spot at a 
pace equal to or exceeding the maximum possible to the artillery 
personnel. Is it permissible to accept a less exact “ spot ” for each 
shot fired than is at present given? It is believed that such should 
be acceptable if the conditions are briefly considered. 

The guiding factors are :— 

(a) The airman does not observe from vertically over the target. 
(6b) The 100 per cent. zone of the gun is of a very consider- 
able size. 

As a result the wise gunner in practice does not place too great 
a reliance on the exactitude of the observation, he accepts it as 
‘sense ” rather than “ magnitude,” and “ brackets ” or “ confirms ” 
it not only as a check to the accuracy of observation, but on 
account of the known inaccuracy of his weapon. There are then 
grounds for belief that a less exact observation can be utilized in any 
case and will be of positive advantage if a proportionate gain in other 
respects (e.g. speed) is thereby obtained. 

Experiments, carried out in 1917 at Salisbury Plain and in 
1918 on the Fourth Army front, convincingly demonstrated that in 
nearly every case a pilot can see every shot in a round of battery 
fire, if he has only to give their ‘‘ sense” zn one direction and need 
not worry about their “ magnitude.” 

In other words he can say at once :— 

Short, 


strike of one or more as he almost invariably does when he has 
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to decide consciously or unconsciously the exact position of the 
burst. 
The rule suggested therefore is :— 

(1) Observations for single rounds can be exact, e.g. 50 yards 
right, 150 yards short (as in clock code). 

(2) Multiple observations can only be given for a single sense 
without magnitude, e.g. short, over, over, short ; or, right, 
right, left, right. 

On these two rules a method of ranging can be devised 
which will be exceedingly rapid, at the cost of slightly increased 
expenditure of ammunition ; the following outline is suggested :— 


Shoot starts with 2 salvos. 
Observation :—-M.R.S.=mostly right and short. 
M.R.S.=mostly right and short. 


Continues with 2 rounds battery fire to get Ane approximately 
correct (note an echelon of deflection can be put on the guns if 
desired). 

Observation :—R.R.L.L. 

R.L.L.L. 

line having been roughly determined a salvo is fired to indicate change 
to observation for range. 

Observation :—M.20 S.=mostly 200 yards short. 
The battery commander puts all his guns up and now proceeds to 
fire round after round of battery fire at his maximum rate as pre- 


arranged with the pilot who gives the signal to fire and notes but 
does not signal the results thus :— 


No. I gun, No. 2. 


*-|Oo000 
nH 1 RROW 
»|onnos 
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As soon as the pilot has a complete series of 4 observed shots for 
each gun (any round where less than 4 shots were seen to fall being 
discarded) he counts up and signals the result in terms of plusses 
(z.e. overs) thus :— 


Observation :—4 I 2 2 
From this the battery commander knows that No. 1 gun is definitely 
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shooting over, No. 2 is almost certainly short and 3 and 4 are probably 
about right: he applies the necessary corrections to the sights of 
Nos. 1 and 2 according. The sequence is repeated and the result may 
be 

No, 2. No. 2. No. 3. No, 4. 

I 2 3 I 

After further corrections to No. 1 we get. 
Observation :—2 2 I 3 


All guns can now be considered ranged. 

25. The time taken will now be examined, we may assume 
6” Hows. or 60. Ibs. guns capable of firing a round of battery fire 
every minute. 


Time. 
.o Salvoes. 
.2 Observations given M.R.S. 
.4 1st round battery fire ; : . 
6 and round battery fire Observations given for line 


8 Salvoes Observation M.20 S. = mostly 200 yds. short. 
10 rst round battery fire for range 


Ir 2nd _s,, » - 
12 (3rd _s,, " 5) Useless, only 3 shots seen. 
13 4th ” 9 29 
15 5th _,, ‘s .5 
17 Observation 4. 1. 2. 2. 
19 6th _,, . ‘5 
207th _,, ‘3 *3 
21 8th ” ”? » 
229th ,, > 
! .24 Observation I. 2.3.45 
.26 roth ”? 29 ” 
27 11th ,, 55 ‘5 
' .28 12th 9 ” 9 
| 29 (13th ,, - 5) Useless, only 2 shots seen. 
30 14th ,, . 
32 Observation 2. 2.1. 3. 
Battery ranged. 


The result is that (omitting salvoes) 64 rounds have been fired in 

28 minutes, very considerable effect has been created on the target, 

and the pilot is free after half an hour to range another battery. 
Compare this with the usual methods ; the maximum to be hoped 
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for is 28 rounds fired in 28 minutes—range is seldom obtained in 
under three-quarters of an hour—little effect is created on the target 
during ranging and the battery commander has had (if such a state- 
ment may be made without offence) too much information. Few 
can resist a tendency to “ fiddle with the M.P.I.” and the net result 
is often that it remains doubtful whether the M.P.I. is accurately 
on the target after a very considerable number of rounds have been 
fired. 

It is suggested that such a system is worth extended trial: the 
gain in time is a very strong argument in its favour. 

Communication—From the point of view of communication 
it is obvious that this method has very considerable advantages. 
Signalling of observations is reduced to a short message for every 
16 to 20 shots in place of a message for every single shot. 
A tremendous impulse will be given to attempting by means of 
synchronization of watches to carry on fire say every minute without 
a signal being given, and, if this is successful, communication will be 
reduced to an absolute minimum. The importance of this is self- 
evident. Wireless interference was one of the great difficulties 
of the last war, in the next it may, given similar conditions on the 
ground, become still more critical. In the late war the Royal Air 
Force was almost the only user of wireless communication in the 
forward area, in the next wireless will be used by battalions, batteries, 
and other ground units for inter-communication and the reduction 
of wireless traffic to a minimum will be imperative. It has already 
been agreed that the spark set with which the Royal Air Force was 
equipped during the war must give way to a type susceptible of 
tuning to a far greater extent, but, as showing the complexity of these 
problems, this decision has itself introduced further difficulties. 
Omitting for the moment its effect on other wireless sets, the Royal 
Air Force spark set was peculiarly adapted for the work demanded 
of it, since it could be tuned by both wave length and note to an extent 
which rendered the recognition of a given machine comparatively 
easy while at the same time the whole remaining range of notes, 
and wave lengths remained more or less audible: this enabled all 
stations to pick up urgent calls for concentration of fire in spite of 
their being at the time employed communicating with another 
aeroplane. With any form of “ continuous wave” set the wave- 
length tuning will be infinitely sharper, so sharp in fact that it would 
be impossible to “ listen through” to a general call on another 
wave—it will therefore be essential for all aircraft working on a given 
section to use a single wave length (or closely allied wave lengths) 
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and trust to other means to differentiate between aircraft with whom 
it is desired to work and those whose signals are not required. It 
is hoped to do this by means of the musical note and to obtain 
sufficient distinctive notes to enable 6-8 aircraft to operate on a 
single wave. There is every reason to believe that Air Force 
personnel and material will be equal to the strain thereby thrown 
on them, but this policy can but add weight to the necessity for 
eliminating every wireless message beyond those essential for the 
work in hand. 

It will be worth while to make a great struggle to retain the 
ground strips for the battery end of the chain of communications 
for all shoots where their use is not impossible, since we can thus 
relieve the ether of much wireless traffic, but for shoots with really 
long-range guns it will be very essential to conduct wireless reception 
in the aeroplane. 

This necessity and the distance to which the airman must pene- 
trate the enemy air for the pursuit of his task must lead to the use 
of a 3-seater for the work: the pilot will, as before, spot and 
transmit, the 2nd hand will receive messages and work an auxiliary 
gun in an emergency, the 3rd hand will be an aerial gunner. 
But even thus armed aerial observation for long-range guns will 
not be possible unless local air supremacy is at least temporarily 
extended to the area in which these observation aircraft must 
work, 

Moving Warfare-—The last heading under which the future 
must be considered is that of moving warfare. Small wars of move- 
ment will, it is hoped, be the extent of fighting we shall have to do 
for a period of many years, but even in a major war the tendency 
will be to seek a quick decision rather than sustain a long period of 
siege. The objection will at once be raised that the “‘ plus ” system 
of shooting suggested earlier in these notes is peculiarly ill adapted 
to a system of moving warfare as compared with the present method 
Which permits of ranging an unknown battery on its target. But 
there is much to be said in answer. Wide experience in the late war 
showed that shooting with an unknown battery was seldom successful 
though the cause of these failures remains unknown. If they were 
due to a mere feeling of helplessness or strangeness at the absence 
of the familiar ground strips, then practice should remove the diffi- 
culty, but if, as the writer believes, they were due to difficulties 
inherent in “shooting blind,” deliberate methods will never be 
successful under these conditions. 

There are in fact two grave defects in the accepted method : 
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first, that the exact time of fall of shot is unknown, which will often 
render it difficult to spot the burst ; secondly, should this or other 
cause interrupt co-operation it is difficult,or impossible, in the absence 
of ground signals correctly to diagnose the trouble and put the 
matter right. So long as the chain of communication is so delicate 
and dependent on correct observance of detail, as explained in the 
first part of these notes, “‘ blind shooting ” with air observation cannot, 
it is held, be a success. It is true that wireless reception by the 
personnel in the aeroplane would overcome this difficulty, but any 
such solution is equally applicable to the “ plus” system, for the 
battery can indicate its approximate position (by simple protractor 
reference code if necessary) and thus enable the system to be carried 
out. 

But in practice the solemn round-by-round ranging on the 
clock code system is little suited to the conditions of moving war- 
fare—however adapted it may be for the attack of the immobile 
guns and heavily constructed emplacements of a war of position. 
In open warfare, guns will not wait for this protracted ranging 
process but will “ pull out ” long before it is completed.* Artillery 
observation will therefore be largely a matter of directing an over- 
whelming concentration of fire approximately on to the target in the 
shortest possible time. If there is any room under such condition 
for more accurate ranging, the rapid “ plus ” method with its early 
effect on the target is surely preferable to the purely siege methods now 
employed : ranging by battery fire may prevent guns being removed, 
single-round ranging merely gives warning to the enemy to pull 
them out. 

One other tendency of modern warfare must be described 
in its effect on aircraft co-operation with artillery, and that is the 
urgent necessity of constant and reliable information as to the where- 
abouts of the units composing an army. In the old days aides- 
de-camp and gallopers brought news to the commander—their place 
is taken now by wireless and the aeroplane. In this work the aero- 
plane has very considerable advantages over all other means, in that, 
if ground units will display their ground signs on demand, the 
observer can at a single glance get a very good idea of the disposition 
of our forces and it is but the work of a few minutes to mark these 
off on the map. We may expect the use of aircraft for this liaison 
service to increase, and the result will be that the Air Force will be 
abnormally well informed as to the position of our troops. “ Blind 
shooting ” should not be required under such conditions—it is 


* This tendency was confirmed by observation in the last stages of the war. 
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better to remove the necessity for it than to try and devise what 
must probably remain imperfect methods for its use. 

As the writer sees the matter, then, moving warfare will not 
in future show a repetition of that appalling and complete fog as to 
the whereabouts of one’s own formations and units which marked 
certain phases of the Great War, nor will it be a period for solemn 
round by round ranging. We must expect to see rapid ranging 
methods very largely used and a great feature made of “ concentra- 
tions.” Both of these are matters for gunners to decide, the airman 
can only suggest methods by which air observation can be more or 
less ensured. Ranging has been dealt with, but as regards concen- 
tration ‘‘ something with bursts of fire on demand of the airman ”’ 
seems indicated. 

Assuming for example that artillery groups can be trained to 
shoot into some sort of combined pattern, it is for the airman to 
assist in putting the M.P.I. of that pattern on the mark, and the 
method might be based on the following outline :— 

The airman indicates a target, incorporating in his message his 
own call; when the group is ready to fire it will announce the fact 
by wireless or ground strips. At the demand of the airman it will then 
fire a 10-second burst by 2 or more batteries as demanded by the target 
or permitted by the situation. The process is repeated as required. 

But certain targets demand the concentration of still more fire 
and anything larger than a group M.P.I. could exist only in name : 
the difficulty might be got over by synchronized watches and a 
permanent allocation of groups to sectors on the watch. Under 
such a scheme 4 groups could be rough ranged to_ shoot on to a 
single target, and, if any given group pattern got badly off the mark, 
it could be identified, re-ranged on a near-by ranging mark, and 
replaced on the target without disturbance of the remaining 3 and 
more accurate groups. 

33. Should a group M.P.I. prove unattainable, the sector method 
could be used to range batteries of a group and constant practice in 
ranging on ranging * marks and switching on to the target should 
enable concentration to be built up to any desired strength. What- 
ever may be the truth of the matter, it is to be hoped that gunners 
and airmen alike will contrive to give serious attention to these two 
problems of rapid ranging and “ observed concentration ”’ without 
following too slavishly the practices of the past: there is much 
progress to be made. 


* This method of ranging off the target is one which should be much en- 
couraged as liable to catch the enemy’s personnel and cause many casualties. 
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Summary.—If, then, one may venture to prophesy, the future 

of aircraft co-operation with artillery will be : 

(x1) The adoption of a rapid “‘ plus ” method in place of the slow 
but exact clock code. 

(2) A further drastic reduction of all avoidable wireless signals, 
by -use of synchronized watches and suitable methods of 
ranging. 

(3) Increased importance of the liaison aeroplane designed to 
abolish the necessity for “ blind shoots,” and a greater 
devotion to the adjustment of intense concentrations of 
fire on to fleeting targets. 


GERMAN CAVALRY CHARGES 


By BRIGADIER-GENERAL J. E. EpMoNps, C.B., C.M.G. 
(Retired R.E.) 


In the Militar Wochenblatt for the 31st of December, 1921, General- 
lieutenant von Poseck, Inspector of Cavalry of the German forces, 
historian of the German cavalry,* and formerly Chief of the Staff 
of the I Cavalry Corps, in defence of the activity of the German 
cavalry in the war, gives two lists of occasions in 1914 on which it 
either charged or prepared to do so. 

The first list, of occasions when the German cavalry actually 
charged, contains sixteen cases. Of these, three are attacks on the 
British, the others being against the French and Belgians, of the 
authenticity of which we cannot judge. The three we can criticize 
are certainly doubtful examples, and two of them refer only to 
squadron charges. They are: | 

(1) 1.9.14 Néry. ‘“‘ British infantry brought to a standstill ” 

by the 18th Cavalry Brigade of the 4th Cavalry 
Division. 

(2) 31.8.14 Morsain. A British squadron overthrown by a 

squadron of the roth Uhlans. 

(3) 8.9.14 Frétoy. A squadron of the British gth Lancers 

overthrown by one squadron of the “ rst Guard 
Div.” {certainly a misprint for Dr. = Dragoons}. 

On these the following remarks may be made :— 

(1) The British troops engaged at Néry saw no cavalry charge 
whatever ; the only German mounted troops seen at Néry were 
moving away from us. No British infantry was “ brought to a 
standstill ” at Néry, either by cavalry charge or by fire. 

(2) No charge whatever is recorded in the British records for 
the 31st of August. The 4th Hussars, the only British troops in 
the immediate vicinity, who were a little south of Morsain on the 
morning of the 31st of August, report “‘ sighting” some Uhlans, 
but no charge and no casualties. The account given by the roth 
Uhlans (‘‘ Deutsche Kavallerie,” p. 83) is that they had a hand-to- 
hand fight with fifty or sixty British horsemen, with revolvers and 
lances, at the southern exit of Morsain, and took prisoners. It 
does not say to which regiment these belonged. 

* See his book, “ Die Deutsche Kavallerie in Belgien und Frankreich, ror4.” 
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(3) There was an incident of this kind at Frétoy on the 7th,* 
but not the 8th of September ; on the latter date the British front 
was beyond that place. The facts are, that Lieut.-Colonel D. Camp- 
bell, with about thirty men (a troop and a half) of the 9th Lancers, 
charged a squadron of the rst Guard Dragoons, which was advancing 
in single rank at a canter. As far as the front of the 9th Lancers 
was concerned, the Germans were overthrown. 

There is one other charge mentioned in British records on the 
7th; it was in the immediate vicinity and just after the above- 
mentioned incident : when a party of the German Guard Cuirassiers, 
about sixty strong, charged some thirty men of Major Leveson’s 
squadron of the 18th Hussars, who were fighting dismounted. 
The 18th Hussars shot down all but five of the Germans. 

The second list given by von Poseck, of occasions when German 
cavalry deployed to charge but the foe retired without accepting 
battle, contains fourteen headings. One only refers to the British ; 
It Is : 

“14.9.14 St. Erme. British and French Cavalry Corps retire 
hurriedly across the Aisne before the Guard and 
2nd Cavalry Divisions.” 

St. Erme is a little to the north of Corbeny. ‘There was never 
any British cavalry near the place, which was ten miles north-east 
of the British right at that time. Nor did any British cavalry at 
any time retire across the Aisne to avoid a charge, or see any threat 
of a German charge. The German cavalry observed by British 
aviators on the 14th of September was moving away north-eastward. 
From French accounts (e.g. Palat, vol. vii. p. 20, etc.) it appears 
that on the 14th of September the only contact with the German 
cavalry was with outposts, some ten miles south-east of St. Erme, at 
Neufchatel, and that Conneau’s Cavalry Corps retired in consequence 
of the threat of a serious infantry attack (Steinmetz’s Division, 
according to Biilow’s account) from the east, which would have cut 
it off from the Aisne, if successful. The account given in ‘‘ Deutsche 
Kavallerie,” p. 112,is that from the heights of St. Erme hostile 
cavalry was seen and was fired on by the horse artillery. ‘“ In conse- 
quence of the steep descent to the plain, and of there only being a 
few narrow tracks available, the Guard and 2nd Cavalry Divisions 
could not catch up the enemy.”’ This does not seem to indicate 
that there was a deployment for a charge by two divisions as claimed, 
still less that French and British fled at the threat. 


* Von Poseck in his book, ‘“‘ Die Deutsche Kavallerie,” p. 97, gives the date of 
the = he Frétoy correctly as the 7th. He does not record any mounted fighting 
on 
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QUERIES, AND NOTES 
By F. J. Hupieston, C.B.E., Librarian, War Office 


Many hard things have been said, many unkind stories told, of the 
harmless, necessary librarian. Perhaps the unkindest is the tale of 
the eminent American bibliographer who was going the round of the 
book-collections of London. It is told of him that on visiting a 
well-known West End Club, and on asking to see the librarian, he 
was led deep down into the bowels of the earth until he found himself 
in a large and steaming kitchen. ‘“‘ But where,” asked the bewildered 
bibliographer, “is the librarian?” ‘ That’s ’im,” was the reply, 
“ cutting the jint.” 

Can you beat it? As, no doubt, the bibliographer inquired in 
the pleasant idiom of our cousins across the seas. 

But cet animal est méchant : quand on lattaque il se défend. For 
example, we have it on the authority of the Head of the British 
Museum that “ the first duty of a librarian is to suffer fools gladly.” 
And it is said of another librarian, who did not, it is to be feared, 
act up to Sir F. Kenyon’s obiter dictum, that, driven to exasperation, 
possibly by an inquirer asking for a book, author not known, title 
forgotten, but “ probably bound in red,’ he replied, truly, perhaps, 
but with a certain lack of consideration, “ What you really want is a 
Child’s Guide to Knowledge.” 

On the other hand, there are amenities in the life of a librarian, 
which fact, no doubt, accounts, the world over, for, as Mr. Micawber 
might have said, ‘‘ the comparative exiguousness of their emolu- 
ments.” Books are pleasant companions: the very smell of old 
leather bindings has something attractive in it.* Just as to George 
Dyer every poem was a good poem, so to a librarian all the books in 
his charge should be of interest, even the biblia abiblia. And, after 
all, a dull book can be shut up, which ts more than one can do, 
politely anyhow, with a dull fellow. 

In a large departmental library like that of the War Office the 
knowledge of the librarian and his staff of the contents of the books 
contained in it has to be extensive and peculiar. The oddest ques- 
tions may be asked. Many of them are, of course, of the nature of 


® Mrs. Micawber would probably here remark, “ It is difficult to nurture twins 
on smells.” 
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the “ What did Mr. Gladstone * say in 1885 ? ” kind of question, 
and perhaps, of no special interest, although certainly on one occasion 
the query, “ What did the Home Secretary, as reported by the Times, 
say in January, 1882 ? ”’ led to an amazing and horrifying discovery. 
But the really interesting questions are those which involve more 
research than the turning over of the pages of Hansard, not one of 
the most lively of publications. Some of the inquiries put to the 
War Office Library and answered, taken haphazard, may be of interest. 

What was the population of London in 1500? When was the 
phrase “‘ Balance of Power ”’ first used officially ? What historical 
instances are there of the drawbacks of soldiers being allowed to 
elect their officers ? Instances of indiscretions of the Press in time of 
war? Amount of powder used in the Petersburg Mine in 1864 ? 
Authority for the statement that Abraham Lincoln declared medicine 
contraband ? Organization of the Portuguese troops under Beres- 
ford ? | Who has won to-day’s Hunt Cup? (This, which I hastily 
add was from a military branch, was over the telephone, and the 
answer—a very unusual occurrence in the Library—‘‘ gave grave 
dissatisfaction.”) Value of inundations in Marlborough’s cam- 
‘ paigns in Flanders ? What is the French term for sound-ranging ? 
Instructions given to the Duke of York when he went to the Low 
Countries? Who, where, what, and how many are the Sarts? 
What are Dellis? Why has the baton of a British Field-Marshal 
eighteen lions on it? Was George Washington f{ “‘ a most immoral 
man”? Who made the statement that Sir Robert Walpole “ always 
talked bawdy at his table, because in that all could join ”? 

In any library to be able to answer questions of this nature it is, 
of course, at first necessary to have a subject-index, #.e. a catalogue 
which tells you what books are possessed on any given subject. 
In addition it is necessary to have a good memory. Indeed the 
ideal librarian should “‘ forget nothing,” like the Bourbon or, as an 
Australian paper once happily misprinted it, ‘“‘ the Bou-bong.”’ 
And, finally, one should have a card-index of items of out-of-the-way 
information. The writer has for many years kept an index of this 
nature consisting largely of cold, hard facts of a nature to satisfy a 
General Gradgrind, but also containing a certain amount of quaint 
and whimsical information, as he has found that items of this nature 
are frequently asked for, and it is difficult to trace them at a moment’s 
notice. 

Under the name of the greatest soldier in history it is curious to 


* Who “ looked like a fraudulent bankrupt ”’ (W. S. Blunt). 
+ ‘A low-looking ruffian ” (Creevey). 
{ Like a less distinguished commander, General Bangs. 
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find that Napoleon was struck off the Army List no less than five 
times ; when a student the report on him was “ sera un excellent 
marin ”; his handwriting was shocking—other military men have 
shared this fault, as the writer knows to his cost; his spelling was 
indifferent ; only Lannes was allowed to address him as “ thou ”’; 
at Waterloo, at which battle he is stated to have sat on a chair, he 
had with him his travelling—one might say circulating—library * of 
four hundred volumes ; he was a bad horseman ; on one occasion he 
was invited by Berthier to a “ chasse au lapin ” which had a most 
unfortunate issue ; the Marshal, to make sure of good sport, had his 
park stocked with some thousand rabbits which, unfortunately, were 
of the tame variety and, cherishing the delusion that the Emperor 
was going to feed them, swarmed around him and fairly put him to 
flight ; Chambertin was his usual wine; he had four illegitimate 
sons, of whom, by the way, the most famous Walewski was, from his 
portraits, save for an appalling beard of the kind known in the 
Victorian era as a “‘ Whitechapel fringe,” the living image of his 
father ; he gave the advice, long before the late Lord Salisbury, “‘ use 
large-scale maps ” ; he was a great believer in propaganda, and even 
went so far as to have inserted in the Moniteur, the equivalent of our 
London Gazette, an anti-English poem briefly and pleasantly entitled 
Goddam ; and, finally—an agreeable touch—when at St. Helena, 
he would play Blind Man’s Buff with little Miss Betsy Balcombe. 

Of his rival the Great Duke the notes in the index have little of a 
genial nature ; one cannot, for example, imagine Wellington pulling 
Picton’s ear, or even his leg, nor indeed would Picton have liked it. 
There are several instances of his harshness ; there is a story told by 
Gleig of an incredible and brutal snobbishness in his treatment of a 
certain Major Todd ; he “ never visited the hospitals in person, and 
his General Orders were almost always the reverse of com- 
plimentary ” ; on the other hand, there are instances of his generosity 
to Alava and Hill; he was really fond of music ; he was averse from 
any display of sentiment,f as one would gather from his remark on 
the day his brother died, “‘ an agreeable man—-when he had his own 
way ”; he never read Napier’s “‘ Peninsular War”; he did not 
want his own life to be written. Possibly the reason why there has 

® He preferred to read lying down. , 

+ And so were we also at this period. In 1813 Wellington’s Vittoria Gazette 
was sent broadcast “in French, Dutch and German to all corners of Europe.” 

} Craufurd had intrigued with Charles Stewart against the Duke in the 
Peninsula, “‘ I believe he pushed it to a very blameable extent, for when he was 
mortally wounded he sent for me, and there, in the way one has read of in romances, 


he solemnly asked my forgiveness.” (The Duke, in conversation with Croker, 
alias Mr. Rigby, alias Mr. Wenham.) 
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never been a really good life of the Duke is, that while he excites the 
deepest admiration as a soldier, it is difficult to pump up any 
enthusiasm for him as an individual. He himself had little 
enthusiasm in his nature. Nelson must have done and said many 
things that would have tempted the Duke to exclaim, as he did to 
the unfortunate citizen who was so proud to give the great man his 
arm across Piccadilly, “‘ Don’t be a damned fool.” It will be remem- 
bered that the only time the two greatest English warriors of the 
period met, the Duke describing it remarked of Nelson, “ He entered 
into conversation with me, if I can call it conversation, for it was 
almost all on his side and all about himself, and in, really, a style so 
vain and so silly as to surprise and almost disgust me.” But great 
men do not always take to each other. When Dr. Johnson met 
Adam Smith at Glasgow—their first and only meeting—the Great 
Cham of Literature answered an argument of Smith’s with the brief 
phrase, ‘“‘ You lie,” and, in his turn, was answered, “ You are a son 
of a b—h.” 

Of Napoleon’s and Wellington’s contemporaries Blucher was 
like the Emperor, and Marshal Saxe also, an indifferent speller. 
Although Napoleon called him “ cet ivrogne de hussard ” and Denon 
‘‘ un animal indécrottable,” one must always remember that, having 
given his word, Blucher, unlike the modern Prussian, kept it. It was 
at St. Helena that Napoleon made this uncomplimentary remark : 
on the same occasion when asked by Admiral Malcolm, “ Que 
pensez-vous des Prussiens?” he briefly summed them up, “ Ce 
sont des coquins.”” Gneisenau, on whom Blucher relied implicitly, 
just as in most wars, ancient and modern, General X would be 
helpless without General Y, spent some months in the United States 
with a Jager regiment in 1782-3, and learned there the value of sharp- 
shooters and the necessity of universal military service ; Bernadotte, 
when Minister of War, in 1799, drew his sword and threatened to 
kill the Minister of Finance for cutting down his Estimates—how 
often other Ministers of War must have wished they could do the 
same! Mack (who like General Trochu, “had a plan”) is 
damningly described by Lord Rosebery as “‘ a strategist of unalloyed 
incompetency ”; Schwarzenberg—who now remembers him ?— 
would sometimes lay down three different dispositions of his troops 
in one day, and then alter the third on the following day; Daddy 
Hill, whose remarkable facial resemblance to a benevolent 
contemporary, Mr. Pickwick, has been pointed out by Sir C. Oman, at 
a review in Hyde Park in 1814, was mobbed by an enthusiastic crowd 
of Londoners, and nearly had his clothes torn off him; Picton, at 
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Quatre Bras, where he fought in a beaver hat, had his ribs broken 
by a musket-ball, but kept it secret, and it was not discovered till 
after his death at Waterloo ; Mr. Huskisson, who was killed at the 
opening of the Manchester and Liverpool Railway, and whose statue 
at Chelsea is, with the exception of that lasting joy, the Cobden 
statue in Camden Town, the most grotesque in London, when 
Private Secretary, in 1792, to the British Ambassador in Paris, so 
bullied an unfortunate young waiter ata café he patronized that the 
youth gave up his job and enlisted. The young waiter’s name was 
Murat, later King of Naples. 

These anecdotes about individuals may be ended with a pleasant 
story of the Duke of York who has never, except by Mr. Fortescue, 
been given by historians the great credit due to him as Commander- 
in-Chief. This is probably due to the fact that as a nation we are 
severe judges of moral lapses in public characters. The Duke of 
York and Albany certainly was not, although in early life Bishop of 
Osnaburg,* “ insensible to female charms ” as they would have said 
in his day. After all, who is? And one might quote in his defence 
the authority of the more or less eminent divine who exclaimed in a 
kind of ecstasy— 

‘* What Lasting Joys the Man attend 
Who has a Faithful Female Friend ! ” 

But the story is as follows: Once, when at his Surrey estate, 
Oatlands, he observed the housekeeper sending away with some 
asperity a poor woman from the door and, his curiosity excited, asked 
the reason. “It is only a soldier’s wife who has been begging.” 
“A soldier’s wife,” exclaimed the Duke, “ and pray what is your 
mistress but a soldier’s wife ? Call the poor creature back and give 
her some relief.”” A very human touch this, like the remark of Miss 
Nightingale of a later royal Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘ George’s oaths 
are popular with the army.” 

There are many entries under the heading Mistakes. Lord 
Lucan’s mistake in the Crimea, which led to the charge of the Light 
Brigade, has become history. All will remember Bosquet’s remark, 
“ C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre,’’ though perhaps all 
do not know that he added, “‘ C’est de la folie.”” Perhaps the most 
whimsical error I have noted is the story of an American officer in 
the Civil War who, in a crisis, gave the command, “ Lie down ”’: 
a sergeant in a Texas regiment, Murphy by name, yelled out, “‘ And 
did you hear the Gineral say, ‘ Light out ’”’—and the regiment lit 
out. But officials and even ministers make mistakes as well as 

© He was elected to this bishopric at the early age of six months. 
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soldiers. Croker, in 1812, wanted to send a frigate up the Falls of 
Niagara. He also committed the error in judgment of lecturing the 
Duke of Wellington on his tactics at Talavera, and ended the lecture 
by saying, “‘ Well, Duke, you may say what you please, but if history 
should fail to do you justice, you will live for ever in my poem as the 
hero of that day.” This must have astonished the Duke almost as 
much as the question from a casual acquaintance as to whether he 
was surprised at Waterloo, ‘“‘ No,”’ replied the Duke, “‘ but I am now.” 
As a matter of fact, Croker’s Talavera is probably about as familiar 
to the present generation as the cricketing ballads of the late Mr. 
Craig, the Surrey poet. Pitt, in 1792, expected fifteen years of 
peace, and, in 1793, said, “‘ The war will be over in a twelvemonth.” 
Castlereagh gave up Java to the Dutch, and, according to Talleyrand, 
was utterly ignorant of military topography and continental geo- 
graphy. In 1854 the Cabinet thought that a force could be landed 
on the isthmus of Perekop, which connects the Crimea with the 
mainland. This, however, proved impracticable owing to the 
trifling fact that the depth of the sea for several miles on each side of 
the isthmus was only three or four feet. Possibly similar suggestions 
have been made in later wars, and, no doubt, will be made in the 
course of future wars. Counsels of perfection are always gratifying 
to those who give them, although not very helpful to those who 
receive them. 

It seems odd that the heading Mistakes should suggest the 
heading Women. Perhaps it is due to some slight mental confusion 
connected with the word “ bloomers.” Anyway it does, and under 
the heading Women I find amongst many anecdotes, slanders no 
doubt, not entirely suitable for publication, a note of an Austrian 
general who, in 1859, was savagely denounced by a French news- 
paper because he had put in an application to headquarters for 
belladonna for the use of his men. The heroine of Saragossa, 
Agostina, who rallied the besieged troops, was given a commission 
in the Spanish Army, just as in the Portuguese Army St. Antony 
was, in 1668, officially entered as having enlisted in the Lagos 
regiment, and in 1683 was promoted to the rank of captain. Let us 
trust he was as successful as a spiritual soldier as he was as a mortal, 
in resisting those temptations to which, according to the gentleman in 
blue, anybody who wears “‘ a good uniform ”’ is particularly exposed. 

Turning to the less cheerful subject of drink and drunkenness 
there is a curious story of a Peninsular veteran who kept a careful 
log of the wine-shops he had encountered with such valuable entries 
as “ right strong vino,” “ good akedent ” (i.e. aguardiente), “‘ horrid 
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rot-gut stuff.”” Marshal Canrobert, speaking of the Crimea, used 
to tell a good story: ‘‘ Un jour, dans une revue, je remarque un 
légionnaire dont les chaussures me paraissent bizarres ; je regarde 
plus attentivement et je vois qu’il est sans souliers, mais qu’il a 
passé ses pieds au cirage pour faire illusion ; interrogé il m’avoue 
avoir vendu ses godtllots pour acheter de l’eau-de-vie.”” But one 
must give the devil—in this case the ‘‘ Demon Rum ”—his due, and 
mention the case of General Hooker (‘‘ Fighting Joe ”) of whom 
some said that he lost, or did not win, the battle of Chancellorsville, 
because he “ missed his drink.”” A famous military historian once 
remarked in a lecture, talking of eighteenth century despatches, that 
it was of the greatest importance to consult in the Public Record 
Office the actual despatch itself because, if for no other reason, one 
could tell from the handwriting if the general, when he wrote it, was 
sober or not. 

To turn to the third item, an absence of affection for which is, 
according to that great and good man, Luther, the sign of a lifelong 
fool, to wit Song,* the value of military music, originally intended to 
frighten the foe, has long been recognized. ‘“‘ It’s a long way to 
Tipperary ” should have an honourable mention in the history of the 
European War, and it is much to be regretted that it appears to be 
impossible to get an authentic version of the moving ballad of 
Mademoiselle of Armentiéres, It is sad to think of the scholiast 
of a hundred years hence worrying himself with futile conjectures 
as to the fatts et gestes of this remarkable lady. 

To revert to serious military matters, under Strategy is a brief but 
excellent definition of it—‘‘ Strategy is horse sense ”—and a some- 
what cynical remark, also of American origin, to the effect that 
*“‘ when practised by Indians, it is called treachery.”” The principles 
of strategy are eternal, but perhaps it is as well that one principle 
believed in by the Portuguese High Command in 1640 is dead: 
“* Certains officiers-généraux réglaient les manceuvres de guerre 
sur des horoscopes tirés de l’astrologie judiciaire.” ‘“‘ Sorcerers, 
G.H.Q.,” would be a curious appointment nowadays. 

Under Discipline the index has a story told by Carl Schurz who, 
during the American Civil War, on asking a sentry guarding his tent 
why he had not presented arms to a general who had just left it, 
received the answer, “‘ Why, sir, that general was never introduced to 
me.”? Which sounds more like the ‘‘ Bab Ballads ” than warfare. But, 
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in connection with discipline, in an older army than that of the 
United States, Louvois, in 1672, reduced three marshals of France 
to the rank of lieutenant-general for the space of a fortnight for 
refusing to serve under Turenne. 

The name of Louvois, one of the greatest of war ministers, 
suggests the subject of the relations between the Minister of War 
and the authorities at home and the commander in the field. Monte- 
cuculi would not open letters from the Emperor, an example followed 
by Pellissier in the Crimea. ‘The trouble Marlborough had with the 
Dutch deputies is well known: the commissaries of the French 
Revolutionary Armies were worse. As Pascal Vallongue forcibly put 
it at the time in a memorandum to Carnot, “ Les Représentants du 
peuple, sans connaissances militaires, voulaient diriger l’armée ; ils 
ne doutaient de rien parce qu’ils pouvaient tout; ils écrasaient les 
généraux du poids de leur pouvoir et du fardeau de leur ignorance.” 
Small wonder that Lafayette arrested the commissaries sent to advise 
him and immured them in Sedan. It is always interesting to see 
what Napoleon has to say. In this connection he wrote, “ Le 
ministre, le prince, donnent des instructions auxquelles il [le général 
en chef] doit se conformer en 4me et conscience, mais ces instruc- 
tions ne sont jamais des ordres militaires et n’exigent pas une 
obéissance passive.” One might say, in effect, from this that the 
minister gives the general idea, but if it is not the general’s idea, 
the latter is justified in not following it too slavishly, especially as 
such instructions sometimes tend, necessarily, to be rather in the 
“go in and win ” manner. 

“Red tape”? is supposed by many people to be peculiarly 
British. But this is not so. Napoleon spoke at St. Helena of 
“ notre effroyable administration paperassiére,” and Austria, before 
the war, appears to have known it. Still, General Galgotzy’s way 
of dealing with it, as related by Mr. Steed in his “ Hapsburg 


Monarchy,” appears to have been somewhat drastic. The General, — 


it appears, reported with reference to a road that had to be made in 2 
hurry in Bosnia-Herzegovina : “‘ Road built : 20,000 florins received, 
20,000 florins spent: nothing remains.” ‘“ Shocked by so terse 2 
statement the military audit officials demanded of General Golgotzy 
a detailed account of florin and kreutzer, with vouchers. He 
ignored the demand, which was presently repeated in peremptory 
tone. Then he rejoined: ‘ 20,000 florins received : 20,000 spent. 
Whoever doubts it is an ass.’”” This is calculated to make the hair 
stand up with horror on a bald accountant’s head. 

Nor is red tape unknown across the Channel. The War Office 
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Library possesses a stout volume of 400 pages whimsically entitled 
“ Chinoiseries militaires,” by C. Humbert (1909), devoted entirely 
to it. But red tape is not confined to War Departments. One sees 
from time to time posted up in London notices prohibiting the 
shooting of birds that are as likely to be seen in the metropolis as a 
covey—or should we say dollop ?—of dodos: railway passengers, if 
they study the bye-laws carefully, will note with interest that they 
are forbidden to travel upon the roof of the carriage. According to 
the “‘ Post Office Guide ” one may send “‘ persons ” to an address by 
an express messenger, and all of us know “ persons ” whom we would 
like to dispatch express to a certain address. On the other hand, 
one is forbidden to send “ Rough-on-rats ” to Trinidad, which 
seems to hint at some dark and sinister secret. In pre-war Germany, 
where they used to have horrid little sign-posts pointing out the 
“ beautiful view ! ’’ and where “‘ the leaning of the body out of the 
railway carriage window is, on account of the therewith involved 
danger to life, most strongly forbidden,” the writer, travelling to 
Hanover, was once asked on the train by a ticket-collector where he 
was going: on giving his destination he was told, much to his joy 
and enlightenment, ‘“‘ So, well then at Hanover must you get out.” 
No doubt it was the same meticulous care and thoroughness which, 
during the war, evolved the first German word for “ tank,” viz. 
“* Schiitzengrabenvernichtigungsautomobil ” *—how different from 
the spirited French word “ char d’assaut.”’ 

But, when all is said and done, a certain amount of red tape is 
indispensable. It is a kind of red tape, the doing of things in an 
orderly and correct manner, which prevents us from going to. bed 
without first removing our boots, an act that is apt to lead to mis- 
apprehension ; from which we see that domestic happiness, or at 
all events tranquillity, depends largely on red tape. In short, red 
tape is only a vulgar phrase for method and order. 

But the writer feels that it is now time to bring these meandering 
notes to an end, lest he be denounced as, to use a periphrasis, a 
Crimson Rambler. He only trusts that not too many of the anecdotes 
quoted above will prove to be what the late George Augustus Sala 
would have described as “ of a castaneous nature.” 


P.S.—Since the above was written a thin column of white smoke 
announced on the 6th of February, 1922, to an expectant world an 
event which should make all librarians, whatever their tenets, go 
about “swelling visibly ” with pride. 

* Possibly the painful scribe who invented this word was paid by the line. 


THE POLITICAL REASONS FOR THE 
CONTINUED OCCUPATION OF PALESTINE 


By ‘* AUSPEX”’ 


A Goop many people must have wondered why we are keeping 
some 5000 troops to occupy Palestine, where the great mass of the 
population is friendly to us, though less friendly than it was before 
we began to flirt with the Zionists. We are really maintaining the 
troops to keep the peace between the Arabs and the Jews—not 
because there was an ancient feud between the two races before we 
occupied the country, for at that time the relations between the 
Moslem and Christian Arabs and the Jews were friendly—but 
because the Zionists have declared their intention ultimately of 
taking entire control of a population which at present outnumbers 
them by more than go per cent. How far they were responsible 
for the wording of the Balfour Declaration of the 2nd of November, 
1917, is not yet known, but it is known that they have been reading 
into this Declaration all kinds of things that are not to be found in 
it. It went no further than to say that the British Government 
favoured “‘ the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the 
Jewish people . . . it being clearly understood that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine.’”’ So mild a Declaration was 
scarcely worth making at all if it had been intended strictly to adhere 
to it, but the Zionists wanted it as a first step towards a much wider 
aim. In his Interim Report on Palestine of August, 1921, Sir 
Herbert Samuel wrote, ‘‘ They (the Jews) ask that this home shall 
possess national characteristics in language and customs, in intellectual 
interests, in religious and political institutions.” Dr. Weizmann, 
who was always ranked as one of the more moderate and far-seeing 
Zionists, was unwise enough to define his views, “‘ Palestine should 
be just as Jewish as America is American and England is English.” 
The late Chairman of the Zionist Commission in Jerusalem, Dr. Eder, 
went further still. “There can be only one national home in 
Palestine, and that a Jewish one, and no equality or partnership 
74 
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between Jews and Arabs, but a Jewish predominance as soon as 
members of that race are sufficiently increased.” 

Palestine, as every one knows, is not a very productive country. 
Large parts of it are unsuitable for cultivation and every rood of land 
is owned by some one or another. The first step towards making a 
“* National Home ” for the Jewish people was to find land for Jews 
to settle on. The Zionists were in possession of large sums of inter- 
national capital, but they wanted not a few small and isolated home- 
steads, but large blocks of property sold in lots so big that the 
ordinary private purchaser could not compete with them. They had 
brought a good deal of pressure to bear upon the British Government 
to appoint a Jewish High Commissioner, and Sir Herbert Samuel 
has tried to keep the balance so even between the two contending 
parties that he is now accused by the Zionists of being pro-Arab. 
Realizing, no doubt, the extreme delicacy of his position, he has 
laid himself out to show his impartiality, and in Jewry impartiality 
seems to be regarded as a crime. 

Now, in Palestine there are considerable tracts of land under the 
control of the Christian and Moslem religious communities. They 
are known as the Wakf lands. Some of them are occupied or culti- 
vated by the religious body itself; others by individuals of the 
Community who are regarded as life tenants on the condition that 
the property reverts to the Community on their death. It was, I 
believe, proposed at one time to administer the Moslem Wakf lands 
for the benefit of the Moslem community, but the disturbance of 
Moslem feeling was so great that the proposal was abandoned. It 
happened, however, that the Greek Church had fallen into debt. 
All the Christian communities had drawn their revenues from 
pilgrims to the holy places, and of course all pilgrimages were 
suspended during the four years of the war while the Church expenses 
continued. There seemed to be no way of liquidating this debt 
except by the sale of Church property, and, with the consent of certain 
influential personages in the Greek Orthodox Church, it was decided 
that the lands should be put up to auction. But the Government 
seems purposely to have made the lots so large that none of the tenants 
could afford to bid, and they fell to the Zionist organization, whose 
present intention is believed to be to erect upon them buildings to 
accommodate the Jewish immigrants. It has since been alleged by 
the Arabs that payment was never completed. All that was done 
was to pay a sum of about {£6000 on account, and consequently the 
sale of the lands has not yet fulfilled the stipulation that the Church 
debts should be liquidated. Apart from the riots, in which each side 
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accuses the other, but which, according to the report of the Com- 
mission on the May riots, seem undoubtedly to have been begun by 
the Jews, there have been several incidents that point to the necessity 
of maintaining a military garrison if serious disturbances, amounting 
almost to pogroms, are to be avoided. ‘The Jews have not behaved 
wisely. They tried, no doubt, to induce the better class of Jewish 
immigrant to settle in Palestine, and some few did so, but they 
did not stay very long. The great mass of the immigrants were 
refugees from the border States of Russia. Some of them were 
tainted with Communism and it became necessary to get rid of them. 
Those that have remained have not shown the same ability in culti- 
vating their lands as was the case with the Arabs. 

Meanwhile, the Jews began to take note of the hostile feeling 
they had inspired throughout the country. They are said to have 
pointed out to the High Commissioner that their lives were in danger 
as long as they were left unarmed in a district where the Arabs so 
greatly outnumbered them, and it is alleged that the High Com- 
missioner agreed that a certain number of arms should be vested in 
the head of every Jewish community, to be used only for their protec- 
tion. About this time the Jews persuaded the High Commissioner 
that bee-hives, water-pipes and agricultural machinery ought to be 
exempted from duty. On the 15th of December an Austrian Lloyd 
steamer arrived at Haifa from Trieste, bringing ninety-six cases of 
agricultural machinery consigned to one Rosenberg, a member of the 
Haifa Municipality and chairman of the Jewish Labour Party. 
While the wharfingers were carrying one of these cases it fell and the 
contents were scattered over the landing stage. Out of one of the 
bee-hives fell some automatic pistols, and a search disclosed 300 
pistols and 15,000 rounds of ammunition in the water-pipes. The 
police at once searched the premises of Rosenberg and there they 
found correspondence which showed that this was the second of three 
similar consignments, They also found the names of the other . 
conspirators, but before they could reach the village to arrest them 
some one (said to have been a Jewish telegraph clerk) had given 
them the alarm and they had slipped over into French territory. 

The Arabs seem to be quite determined what to do. They 
consider that they have a good case against Zionism, or, at any rate, 
against Zionism in Palestine, and they think that they will be able to 
convince the British Government that the position is impossible. 
In every town and village Moslem-Christian Leagues have been 
formed. These send representatives to the Arab Congress which 
has met three times. At the last meeting, at which 96 members were 
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present, a Delegation of 8 was elected to represent them in England 
under the presidency of Mousa Pasha Kazim el Husseini, a descendant 
of the Prophet in the 32nd generation. Five members are Moslems 
and three Christians, representing the Greek Orthodox, the 
Roman Catholic and the Anglican Churches, Their expenses 
were contributed by subscriptions from the whole population 
excluding ten per cent. of Jews. An Arab in Palestine was asked 
the other day what would happen if the Delegation got no satis- 
faction from the British Government and had to return to Palestine 
empty-handed? He said, “ Then we shall ask all journalists to leave 
Palestine and stay away three or four months and at the end of that 
time there will be no more Jewish problem.” That, of course, was 
overstating the case. Meanwhile, the Delegation is installed at the 
Hotel Cecil in London and is addressing meetings all over the country. 
While there is great ignorance about Zionism in England and many 
influential Jews in England and in Palestine itself disapprove of the 
Zionist pretensions, the British officers and many of the British 
civilians on the spot are fully aware of the position and are 
sympathetic with the Arabs, who, after all, helped us during the 
war, welcomed us when we drove out the Turks and trusted to 
us when there was a proposal that England should become their 
Mandatory Power. 

The Mandate has not yet been confirmed, and there seems to be 
some doubt as to the legality of some of the acts of the High Com- 
missioner while it is in abeyance. Our status in Palestine is that of 
an Army of Occupation. International law gives no power to the 
military occupier of a country to interfere with domestic questions 
such as the sale of lands. But however this may be, it is clear that 
we are creating for ourselves a very serious embarrassment in Asia. 
Probably there is no question at the moment so fraught with danger 
to the British Empire as the Khilafat movement. For some unex- 
plained reason the advocates of the Khilafat movement have not 
yet begun to cite the treatment of the Palestine Arabs as one of their 
grievances, but that, no doubt, will come, and it is a point on which 
we are least qualified to reply. We are, in fact, between the Devil 
and the deep sea, a metaphor which must not be taken literally when 
I add that on the one hand stands a section of International Jewry 
and on the other the Arab population of Palestine. 

It is very curious to find that the strongest advocates of Zionism 
in this country belong to the Evangelical Church, who are always 
well versed in the prophecies of the Pentateuch, and who have more 
than an intuition that they themselves are the descendants of the 
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Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. It is useless, no doubt, to point out to 
them that the Jews never held sovereignty over Palestine for more 
than 250 years; that they were, on their own showing, invaders 
with very ruthless methods of warfare ; that they fought interminably 
among themselves and that they submitted to conqueror after 
conqueror both before and after the birth of our Lord. On the 
same line of argument, the Moors have a better claim to Spain, the 
Italians to England, to say nothing of all the other corrections that 
have been made in the map by the relentless march of history. 
The Jews have ever been the finest propagandists in the world, 
not excepting even the Irish. They wrote their own history. You 
find no mention of them as a Chosen People in any contemporary 
writings or inscriptions. Indeed, with the doubtful exception of 
the Moabite Stone, you find no mention of them at all. But they 
had inspired writers, and these have brought immortality to their 
literature. I suppose that if the Moors had had the same eminence 
in literature and the same genius for amassing wealth they, too, 
might have been heard at the Peace Conference. 

The military occupation has been estimated to cost 24 millions 
sterling during 1922-23, and it is perhaps in the hope of saving some 
of this large sum that the Government has published its draft 
constitution, a scheme very carefully prepared to placate Moslem 
susceptibilities, but not in the least likely to remove the causes of 
unrest. The rock on which the ship of Zionism will split is the 
Legislative Council, which is to be composed of 10 official and 
15 unofficial members. Out of these 15 the High Commissioner 
is to nominate 2 and 1 is to represent the Chambers of Commerce. 
It will be noted that in any matter, such as immigration or land, the 


official and nominated members with the 2 Jewish members will 


outvote the Arabs. Moreover, as an additional safeguard against 
the will of a democracy, the High Commissioner will have power to 
disallow any ordinance or to reserve any ordinance for the Royal 
Pleasure, and even if he gives his assent His Majesty may disallow 
an ordinance within one year after the High Commissioner has 
assented to it. 

Such a constitution is not at all likely to conciliate the Arabs; 
it will provoke a storm among the Zionists. In the present temper 
of the country it would be most impolitic to reduce the garrison which 
alone stands between the two contending parties. One of the 
grievances of the Arabs is that persons who regarded themselves as 
owners are now being required to sign leases. 

They were owners until Abdul Hamid declared himself to be 
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their landlord, and they made no resistance partly because it was 
useless and partly because their taxes were made very light. In 
1908 the Young Turks tried to sell their lands, but desisted when they 
realized what a storm they would provoke. As successor to the 
Turks, the British Government may technically have been justified 
in regarding itself as legal owner of these lands, but a very bad 
impression was caused, which may now be removed by the recent 
announcement that it has recognized the private ownership of the 
land at Beisan. 

In sending their Delegation to London the Arabs feel that they 
are making a last appeal to the English people : their disappointment 
if they find that their appeal has been made in vain may take a 
form which will cost us a far larger army of occupation to say nothing 
of the feeling it will provoke among Moslems throughout the world. 


MILITARY REVELATIONS OF THE LATE 
HERR ERZBERGER 


AFTER vacating the office of Finance Minister of the Reich in 1920, 
the late Herr Erzberger compiled and published some memoirs 
under the title of ‘‘ Erlebnisse im Weltkriege.” * They treat of a 
variety of subjects, mainly political, e.g. Italy’s entry into the 
war, the Vatican, the Armenian question, Bulgaria, Poland, U-boat 
warfare, the Peace Resolution in the Reichstag, the Pope’s offer of 
mediation—all of interest to students of the war ; but it is proposed 
here only to deal with the distinctly military parts. These concern 
the strategy of the campaign, the final catastrophe, and the Armis- 
tice—the deputation to obtain which, it will be recalled, was headed 
by Erzberger. Most of his remarks require no comment, and they 
will be translated or abridged here as seems expedient. 

In January, 1915, Moltke, the former Chief of the General 
Staff, mentioned to Erzberger in conversation that he considered 
the employment of the mass of the German Army against France 
in the beginning of the war was a mistake. 


* It ought first to have been sent to the East to smash up the Russian 
steam-roller, and operations in the West limited to beating off the enemy’s 
attacks on the frontier.” 


Erzberger expressed great astonishment at this pronouncement, 
as he had for years been the Reporter of the Military Committee of 
the Reichstag, and knew the intention of the General Staff, which was 
to ‘“‘ smash France in six weeks.” 


“‘ Only after that was the whole might of Germany to be employed 
against the Russians, even should they press right on to the Vistula ; 
the Vistula line, however, was to be held at all costs.” 


Moltke replied that the plan was built on the expectation that the 
Russian mobilization would require at least two months; when 
in July, 1914, it was known that the Russian mobilization was 
nearly complete, the main attack should have been made first in 
the East. 
* Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, Berlin. 47 marks. 
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*“‘ The former Chief of the Staff did not, however, say why he could 
not get his way in the matter.” 


Moltke expressed himself as having little confidence in a favour- 
able issue of the war : 


** General Falkenhayn also had declared to me a few weeks before 
that the war as a whole was really lost (esgentlch verloren) at the battle of 
the Marne, which was so long kept secret from the German people.” 


The result of this battle had, we are told, a catastrophic effect on 
the German Headquarters; it was debated whether the German 
Army should not go back to the Rhine. Only the energy of Falken- 
hayn, then War Minister, secured that orders were issued for the 
whole Army ‘“‘ to halt where it was.” 

In the first half of August, 1918, Erzberger received from Great 
Headquarters a minute appreciation of the situation, in which, 
in direct contradiction to all official communiqués, it was stated : 


“ New and complete Armies, like the American, in spite of all protesta- 
tions to the contrary in the German Press, are appearing in constantly 
increasing numbers against a people which had bled and starved for four 
unutterably long years of war. There is no object in continuing a war 
until we must surrender at discretion from mere want of men and material. 
The victors could then humble us as no people was ever humbled before : 
if the present leaders desire to declare that they wish to enter into negotia- 
tions with the enemy, they will be simply laughed at for their pains. We 
ee a new Government supported by a respectable majority, which 

declare itself definitely ready for negotiations with fairly compre- 
hensive concessions. This prospect is not a nice one, but it is favourable 
in comparison with unconditional surrender. An early peace is no longer 
a pious wish, our further existence depends on it.” 


The collapse of Bulgaria, Turkey and Austria, is ascribed to 
the defeat of Germany in France : 


“The military ill-success in August produced a veritable panic 
among our allies. I was informed from Vienna in the middle of August, 
that in consequence of our defeat in the ibe Austria would in any circum- 
stances ask for peace in the autumn.* . . . From Bulgaria came news of 
an imminent rupture of the Alliance.” 


On the 6th of November the new First Generalquartermeister, 
Ludendorff’s successor, General Gréner, informed the Secretaries 
State at a conference : 

“a decisive defeat of the Army must in all circumstances be avoided ; 


the military situation had become much worse; the German resistance 
could only be of short duration.” 


® This is confirmed by von Cramon, the German plenipotentiary at Austrian 
Headquarters in his book, ye Unser Osterreich-Ungarischer eal cal 
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And, whilst the Conference was still sitting, news came of the exten- 
sion of popular unrest to Hanover, Hamburg, etc. It was decided by 
the Chancellor that a delegation must be sent as soon as possible to 
arrange an armistice, “‘eventuel die Kapitulation.” We assume 
from this that had an unconditional surrender been demanded, it 
might have been acceded to. 

The Chancellor and the Secretaries of State unanimously selected 
Erzberger as the envoy. The Foreign Office provided him in five 
hours with a mass of documentary precedents as regards armistice 
Negotiations, and the Chancellor sent him signed but blank full 
powers.* | 

Erzberger left the same evening for Spa, where the Supreme 
Command was established, but on arrival there next day found no 
preparations made for him. Eventually there was a conference, at 
which the General Staff proposed to send “‘ more than two dozen 
officers” to arrange terms with the French.f To this he refused 
to agree, and selected one naval officer and General von Winterfeldt 
to accompany him, the latter instead of a wholly unsuitable general 
who was pressed upon him. At the close of the conference, von 
Hindenburg appeared and said : 


“It is the first time in the world’s history that political personages 
and not soldiers arrange an armistice ; he was, however, quite agreeable 
to it, as the Supreme Command had no more political ideas to offer ; 
the Army, in all circumstances, required rest. He took farewell of me 
with the words ‘ God be with you; try to do the best you can for the 
Fatherland.’ ” 


The journey to Compiégne and the Conferences with Marshal 
Foch and Admiral ‘‘ Sir Wemyss ”’ are very dramatically described, 
being in the greatest detail yet published. Erzberger was surprised 
to find no Americans, Italians or Belgians present. 

His account of the first meeting with Foch, and of the historic 
question ‘‘ Why have you come here?’’ agree exactly with the 
versions already known. He states that during the reading of the 
terms the Marshal sat at the table stone-still, occasionally pulling 
his moustache : Admiral Wemyss 


‘had a facade of indifference and inattention, but showed his inward 
excitement by fiddling with his eye-glass and great horn spectacles.” 


‘®@ Those Erzberger presented later required the Chancellor’s approval to the 
terms arranged. 
¢ In the Militér Wochenblait of the 17th of September, 1921, Ludendorff blames 
Erzberger, after he was dead, “‘ for leaving the greater part of these experts behind ” 
and pias ushing experts and better qualified people aside in order to seize the 
first place | ”’ 


| 
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The conversations which took place with the Allied officers in 
the interval between the dispatch of the terms to the Chancellor and 
the receipt of the answer, brought many disillusions to the Germans. 


“In these conversations we all got the impression that our adversaries 
had not the slightest belief in our statements: it was openly said by one 
of them that Germany was only laying a trap for the Allies in order to 
gain time to assemble its beaten and retreating army; later another 
blow would be struck. Assurances of the genuineness of the German 
peace intentions found little faith. . . . In talking to the British officers, 
the principal stress was laid on the raising of the blockade. . . . On the 
suggestion that the Allies were making the same fault as the German 
Government had committed with regard to Russia in the spring of 1918, 
when Germany believed that she was victor over Bolshevism, whilst 
actually she was the vanquished, the cold answer came from English lips 
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* If you have the wind in your sails, you win. 


At 8 p.m. on the evening of the 10th of November Erzberger 
received a wireless message (apparently in cypher) from the Supreme 
Command, in which a number of modifications in the terms were 
requested, but it ended with the fatal sentence : 


“* If the modifications cannot be obtained, nevertheless, accept.” 


It was signed by Hindenburg. At 10.30 p.m. a telegram en clair 
was handed to him authorizing him to sign the terms of the Armistice 
as sent, and ending ‘‘ Reichkanzler Schluss.’’ This affected him 
painfully, he says, 


“ for the concessions obtained in the two days’ negotiations were placed 
in considerable doubt by the message not being encyphered.” 


It hardly speaks well for the qualification of the interpreter employed 
by the Allies on such a vital occasion, that he had to ask Erzberger 
whether “‘ Schluss ” was the name of the new Chancellor. It is 
of course the German for “‘ message ends.”’ 

The final sitting commenced at 2.15 a.m. 


“‘ The most lively debate arose over Article 26, the continuation of the 
blockade. We fought for an hour over this . . . I, with Graf Oberndorff, 
declared it ‘ nicht fair ’ (thus in original) ; a remark which drew the reply 
from the British Admiral ‘ Not fair? You sank our ships without asking 
whether they liked it.’ ” 


Erzberger learned next day that the telegram signed “‘ Reich- 
kanzler ’’ approving of the signature of the Armistice was not sent 
by the Chancellor, but by the Supreme Command—which shows 
the desperate plight of the Army. As communication could not be 
got with Berlin, 
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** the Supreme Command thought itself not only justified, but bound to 
approve on its own initiative.” 


The Chancellor subsequently gave covering approval, and all the 
party leaders and Secretaries of State in Berlin expressed themselves 
in agreement. 

At Spa, on the 12th of November, General Gréner, Ludendorff’s 
successor, declared himself to Erzberger at a conference as 


“ excessively pleased with the results of the negotiations, which exceeded 
his wildest expectations ”’ ; 


Hindenburg thanked him for 
‘‘ his exceptionally valuable services to the Fatherland.” * 


Finally, in Berlin, the Commissaries of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Councils resolved that 


‘* the Armistice Commission, which in time of bitter need worked for the 
good of the German people, should continue to function until further 
notice, and that they (the Commissaries) would be responsible for the 
execution of the terms of the Armistice.” 


There seems no doubt whatever from Erzberger’s account, which 
has never been seriously challenged, that the whole of Germany, 
including the heads of the Army, were more than content with the 
terms obtained and would, if terms had been refused, have capitu- 
lated unconditionally. 


* Hindenburg, in the Militar Wochenblatt of the 24th of September, 192!; 
after Erzberger’s death, tries to deny this, and says that if he did thank Erzberger 
‘it was probably from simple politeness.” Both the Field-Marshal and his 
First Quartermaster-General waited nearly ten months and until Erzberger was 


dead before attempting to qualify his statements. 
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A LEGEND OF THE MARNE, 1914 
By Lievut.-CoLonet H. G. pE WATTEVILLE, R.A. 


IN a large number of books on the war a totally erroneous impression 
is given of General Foch’s action on the oth of September, 1914, 
the last day of the battle of the Marne. To quote from one of them : 

“On the 9th of September, General d’Esperey was about to detach 
a Corps to reinforce General Foch’s Ninth Army, which was very hard 
pressed. By skilfully using the Corps to strengthen his own Army, 
Foch was able to move his 42nd Division into a sudden attack which 
pierced the German line, followed by a general attack with his Army. 
This was the mancuvre of Fére Champenoise, and the German Army 
of Hausen was forced to retire in confusion.” 


Another book says : 


“ This unit (the 42nd Division) came into action at 6 p.m. . . . with 
its commander, the huge Corsican Grossetti, riding at its head. It flung 
itself toward the south-east upon the Germans and forced them back. 
Part of the division then turned towards the north-east through a break 
in the left centre of Hausen’s line, and pushed on to the north of the 
marshes. The battle was won.” 


It has thus become a legend that the 42nd Division won the battle 
of the Marne by defeating the Saxons. But we have known, now 
for some time, that the decision to retire was made early on the gth 
by von Biilow (German Second Army), in consequence of his right 
flank being turned by the advance of Franchet d’Esperey’s Fifth 
Army and the B.E.F., and then Colonel Hentsch, the liaison officer 
from the Supreme Command, acting on his instructions from von 
Moltke, gave an order to von Kluck to retreat to the Aisne. The 
true course of events on General Foch’s front, however, was never 
completely cleared up until the appearance of a book by General 
Dubois, who commanded the [X Corps. 

The value of the narrative put forward in this work is placed 
beyond doubt by the orders and documents adduced by the author 
to illustrate the action of the IX Corps in that battle. 

The sequence of events in the light of this new evidence appears 
to be the following. The Ninth Army, commanded by Foch, was 
posted on the sth of September facing north and along the upper 
waters of the river Petit-Morin. At one point this stream widens 
to form a marshy belt unfit for military movements, except over 
five roads that cross the valley from north to south. This boggy 
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stretch is the marsh of Saint-Gond. The rising ground to the 
north of the marsh was especially suitable for artillery, whilst a 
sharp rise, almost a cliff in formation, marked its southern limit. 
To the south again the terrain is hilly and dotted with villages and 
woods. It possessed great tactical value. 

The initial task entrusted to the IX Corps of the French 
Ninth Army had been to deny the high ground to the north of the 
. marshes to the left flank of von Biilow’s Army in its advance. But 
by the 8th of September the French had failed to hold this ground 
and were back on the southern side of the valley, hard pressed by 
the Germans. This was more particularly the case on the extreme 
right flank of the Ninth Army, which was generally giving ground 
throughout the 8th-oth of September. The retreat of the XI 
French Corps became, in fact, so pronounced that the neighbouring 
IX Corps was in danger of being completely outflanked. It 
is at this juncture that the story of the mythical intervention of the 
42nd Division begins. This account as related in Dubois’ book, 
it is interesting to note, has found striking support from the German 
General von Kiihl.® 

The orders issued by Dubois for the IX Corps at 11 p.m. on 
the 8th of September suffice to illustrate the situation (reading from 
left to right) on that evening : 

1. The Morocco Division, strengthened by two groups of 
Corps Artillery, was to establish itself strongly on the line Mont- 
givroux—Allemant so as to prevent the crossing of the marshes. 

2. The ro4th Brigade (52nd Division), with three groups 52nd 
Divisional Artillery, was to hold at all costs the position Allemant— 
Mont-Aoft. | 

3. The 17th Division, with 103rd Brigade (52nd Division), was 
to occupy the ground (won by the French on the 8th) in continuation 
of the same line, so as to hold strongly the exit from Connantre. 

4. The 77th Inf. Regiment and 7th Hussars were in Corps 
reserve at Saint Loup—Linthes. 

The picture presented above is completed by the last paragraph 
of the Ninth Army Order issued an hour earlier by Foch, in which 
he directs that : 

“The 42nd Division, as fast as it is relieved in its position by the 
X Corps, will proceed via Broyes—Saint Loup (both N.E. of Sezanne) 


to form an Army Reserve between Linthes and Pleurs. It will inform the 
Morocco Division of its movements.” 


® See Militar Wochenblatt, 2nd April, 1921, p. 872. For a further confir- 
mation of Dubois, see also De Civreux, Revue Militaire Générale, February, 
1920. 
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It was the intention of Dubois—as communicated by him to 
his divisional commanders—to stand fast on his left whilst he attacked 
the Germans with his right with a view to carrying the station of 
Fére Champenoise and the adjoining hillock. This arrangement, 
however, was not destined to succeed. 

At daybreak the Morocco Division was heavily attacked. Its 
regiments had already suffered severely during the preceding days, 
and General Humbert, the Divisional Commander, soon realized 
that their powers of resistance would begin to fail. In answer to 
his report the Corps Commander ordered three battalions of his 
Corps Reserve, the 77th Regiment, to the support of the Colonials. 
In addition Humbert appealed to Grossetti, commanding the 42nd 
Division, for assistance. The latter formation, then in process of 
relief by the X Corps, could scarcely lend any effective help. 
Grossetti, however, ordered a battalion of chasseurs and the 16th 
Regiment to march on Montgivroux and Mondement respectively. 
The bulk of the 42nd Divisional Field Artillery was also ordered to 
support the Morocco troops for a space of two hours only. The latter 
limit was imposed, since the guns would be required with the q2nd 
Division during the forthcoming attack on Fére Champenoise that 
same afternoon. 

The artillery groups of the Morocco Division, now reinforced 
from the IX Corps Artillery, together with the available batteries 
of the 42nd Division, thus combined and came into action during the 
morning of the 9th. It is not clear that the chasseur battalion or the 
16th Regiment sent by Grossetti ever fired a shot. Dubois is silent 
on this point. 

The enemy was by this time firmly established in Mondement 
village and castle. The weakening counter-attacks attempted by the 
Morocco Division failed to dislodge him from that point. At 11 a.m. 
elements of the 77th Regiment, commanded by Colonel Lestoquoi, 
appeared on the scene. At 2.30 p.m. that regiment, supported by a 
few guns, man-handled to within point-blank range of the buildings, 
began its attack and by 6.30 p.m. Mondement was again in the hands 
of the French. 

Dubois allows himself to stray from his hard narrative of fact 
in order to glorify this feat of arms, but there may appear to be some 
ground for the belief that by midday the German pressure had 
begun to slacken,* and that in the afternoon they were unwillingly 


* ‘Von Biillow’s account is (“‘ Mein Bericht zur Marneschlacht,” p. 61) : 
‘* Although the decision made on the morning of the 9th of Bentember ‘that the 
Second Army should retire was not altered, the offensive of its centre and left wing 
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relaxing their hold on the south of the Petit-Morin with a view to 
ultimate retreat. That, however, has no connection with the move- 
ments of the 42nd Division which now claim attention. 

On the right of the IX Corps the day had begun no better for 
the French. Their efforts to advance, or even to make good the 
ground gained on the preceding night, were fruitless. Violently 
attacked by the Germans, and bombarded by superior artillery, they 
were in fact retiring. This was the fate more especially of the XI 
Corps. The defeat of this formation involved the right of the IX 
Corps, and until at 10 a.m. the situation of the 17th Division on 
Mont-Aoft, supported on either of its flanks by a brigade of the 
52nd Reserve Division, was precarious. 

At this hour (10.15 a.m.) Foch issued the following Army 
Order :— 


‘* Plancy, 9th September, 
10.1§ a.m. 


“The 42nd Division is to reach the line Linthes—Pleurs. However 
far back the XI Corps may be situated, we intend to resume the offensive 
with this 42nd Division on Connantre and Corroy: this movement 
will be supported by the attack of the IX Corps on the line Morains— 
Champenoise. : 

‘“‘ The 42nd Division has been on the march since 8.30 a.m. and will 
be in a position to attack about noon. The X Corps has relieved the 
42nd Division. It stands at our disposal and has received the order to 
support the Morocco Division to prevent at any cost the enemy from 
penetrating west of the marshes of Saint-Gond. 

** (sd.) F. Focu.” 


At noon the enemy’s efforts redoubled, but were directed much 
less towards the gap caused by the retreat of the XI than against 
the right wing of the [X Corps. 

At 1 p.m. Foch, aware of the delay in the arrival of the 42nd 
Division, dispatched the following instruction to Dubois :— 


“The 42nd Division is now on the march from Broyes to Pleurs. 
Issue orders to ensure that this Division shall arrive facing east between 
Pleurs and Linthes so that it may subsequently attack in the direction 


which was progressing successfully was continued with all means at disposal, and 
when the enemy was everywhere thrown back, the Second Army began its rearward 
movement in the afternoon of the gth, the left moving first. 

“The Guard Corps, and the Saxon 32nd, 23rd Reserve and 24th Reserve 
Divisions [opposite Foch], under General von Kirchbach began that movement 
{at 12 noon British time] : Guard Corps on the road Fére-Champenoise—Vertus ; 
Kirchbach with his divisions east of this road. Rear guards with strong artillery 
were left in front of the enemy until the darkness set in. . . . The troops broke 
clear of the enemy without any difficulty.” 
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of the gap between Oeuvy and Connantre. This attack will be supported 
on the right by the XI Corps and on the left by all available elements 
of the IX Corps which will take as its objective the road situated between 
Fére Champenoise and Morains le Petit. 

“ (sd.) F. Foc.” 


Between 1 p.m. and 2 p.m. the German attacks increased in 
intensity. In face of this onslaught the Commander of the 52nd 
Reserve Division gave the order for a retirement from the Mont- 
Aofitt line. The position of the [IX Corps now appeared to be 
critical, for the rapid retreat of the ro4th Brigade on the left of the 
17th Division, coupled with that of the 103rd Brigade on its right, 
was exposing the Division to a converging attack of the Prussian 
Guard. The 17th Divisional Commander finally saw no alternative 
but to evacuate Mont-Aofit and to re-form his broken troops as 
best he could to the north and in front of Connantre. 

Dubois and his staff officers had meanwhile rallied the disordered 
brigades of the 52nd Reserve Division, and after re-forming them 
brought them back to Mont Chalmont, a height situated midway 
between Mondement and Connantre. At this juncture the battle 
seems to have become more stationary, the Germans making no 
apparent effort to penetrate between the IX and XI Corps, 
The 42nd Division which was to fill this gap had not yet appeared. 

At 4 p.m., after marching across the rear of the IX Corps, 
that formation finally came in sight of Linthes and Linthelles. 
In the last-named village a conference took place between Dubois, 
Grossetti and Weygand (Chief of Staff, Ninth Army). The outcome 
of this meeting was the issue of the following order to the IX 
Corps :— 


* Linthelles, 
oth September, 4 p.m. 


““r, The 42nd Division is about to counter-attack from the vicinity 
of Linthes—Pleurs in the direction Connantre—Oeuvy, supported by all 
available troops of the IX and XI Corps. 

“2. Accordingly :— 

“ The 104th Brigade will hold strongly Mont Chalmont. The avail- 
able regiments of the 17th Division will resume the offensive : objective 
Nozet farm—Morains le Petit. 

“The 103rd Brigade: objective Saint Sophie farm—Plateau 166 in 
close touch with the 42nd Division. The entire 17th and 52nd Divisional 
Artillery (not in action against the north) will support the attack from 
Mont Chalmont—point 134. 

** The attack will begin at 5 p.m. 

“* (sd.) GENERAL Dusois.” 
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_ Owing to the necessity of combining the forward movement 
of the [IX Corps with that of the 42nd Division and of realizing - 
an adequate artillery preparation, the time of the attack was further 
delayed until 6 p.m. 

At this hour the 42nd Division, which had been compelled to 
make a long halt, moved out on a wide front from Linthes—Linthelles 
towards the line Pleurs—point 104 (one kilometre, west of Connantre). 
This objective was only reached at nightfall, too late for the Division 
to deploy its infantry. Alone, the Divisional Artillery was able to 
open fire on the woods and roads to the south of Fére Champenoise. 
This concluded the whole share of this Division in the fighting 
of the gth of September. Thus the legend of the decisive action 
of the division has no foundation whatever. 

Little remains to be told. At 6 p.m. the IX Corps began ys 
final attack, which continued somewhat irregularly right through the 
night. The main feature of this fighting was the advance of the 
33rd Brigade, which reached Morains le Petit at 5 a.m. on the 1oth. 
The remainder of the 17th Division by that hour had reoccupied 
Fére Champenoise. The 42nd Division bivouacked where it halted 
at nightfall to the south-west of that town. 


APPENDIX 


The following translation taken from Dubois’ book (page 24) 
substantiates the events described above :— 


“‘ Many facts related in the above narrative do not tally either with 
semi-official publications or with statements made by writers who have had 
no access to original documents. . . . The cause of these errors seems to 
originate from the fact that no general report was ever required from 
Army Corps or divisional commanders after any of the greater actions of 
the earlier part of the campaign. .. . 

“‘ Amongst these inaccuracies one in particular seems to have gained 
ground, z.e. that relative to the re-taking of Fére Champenoise. This is 
often and wrongly ascribed to the 42nd Division in place of the IX Corps. 
To remove all possible doubt on this point, it seems best to appeal to the 
declaration made by General Grossetti, then commanding the 42nd 
Division.” | 

Four questions were addressed to him by Dubois in October, 
1916. The answers made thereto by Grossetti are reproduced by 
photographic process on page 215 of Dubois’ book. The following 
is the literal translation of that questionnaire :-— 


* Grossetti was no longer alive when Dubois wrote his book. 
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Answers. 


Did the 42nd Division ever ‘The 42nd Division, after crossing 


attack towards 6 p.m. on the 
oth, starting from the region 
Linthes—Pleurs with the line 
Normée—Lenharrée as its ob- 
jective ? 


What line did it reach on the 
evening of the gth ? 


At 5 a.m. on the roth the IX 
A.C. had one brigade (the 
33rd) at Morains-le-Petit, and 
another brigade (the 36th) at 
Fére Champenoise. Where at 
this moment was the 42nd 
Division which was working 
in touch with the [X Corps ? 
General Grossetti came to my 
H.Q. at Fére-Champenoise 
towards noon on the roth in 
order to gain personal touch 
with me. Where was his own 
H.Q. on the roth ? 

(sd.) GENERAL DUBOIS. 


§.11.1916, 


the ridge between Broyes and 
Sézanne, reached the line 
Linthes—Linthelles at about 
4 p.m. As the result of a 
conference held at Linthelles, 
attended by the C.S.O. goth 
Army, the G.O.C. IX A.C.,, 
the G.O.C. 42nd Div. and 
perhaps a representative of 
XI A.C., the Division de- 
bouched towards 6 p.m. from 
the line Linthes—Linthelles, 
marching by independent col- 
umns towards the line Pleurs— 
Connantre. It halted towards 
nightfall on the line Pleurs— 
point 104, or kilometre west of 
Connantre. Div. H.Q. reached 
Linthelles. The Artillery 
alone was engaged and opened 
fire on Fére Champenoise. 


At the hour named on the 1oth 


the 42nd Div. which had as its 
objective the line Normée (in- 
clusive)}—Lenharrée (exclusive 
—to the XI A.C.) was 
ascending the broad ridge of 
Connantre, Connantray mark- 
ing the axis of the advance. 


The G.O.C. 42nd Division sent 


a liaison officer to the H.Q. of 
the IX A.C. but did not 
proceed in person to Feére 
Champenoise that morning. 
He went there in the evening 
towards 7 p.m.: there he 
only sawthe Army Commander. 


The H.Q. (of the 42nd Division) 


was established on the roth 
from 7 p.m. onwards at Oeuvy. 
(sd.) GROSSETTI. 


THE STATE OF THE GERMAN ARMY ON 
THE o9tH OF NOVEMBER, 1918 


THE statement of which a translation is given below was made by 
Major-General Heye in the Deutsche Allegemeine Zettung, the 22nd 
of January, 1922, morning edition. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive that the German Armies were thoroughly beaten. The 
statement was provoked by erroneous accounts in the Press of the 
interrogation of selected officers from the Front which took place 
two days before the Armistice was signed. 


I was in charge, by order, of the interrogation of the officers 
from the Front on the gth of November, 1918. I bear, therefore, 
the whole responsibility, both to the old Army and to the Kaiser, 
for the deductions drawn from the interrogation. It has been 
stated that General Field-Marshal von Hindenburg was present and 
presided. As a matter of fact, the General Field-Marshal had only 
time to greet hurriedly a few of the officers—who had not all arrived— 
as he passed through the room on his way to a conference with the 
Kaiser. 

In 1919 I asked for a Court of Honour on my conduct at Spa 
on the 9th of November, 1918. Its verdict, after a thorough inquiry 
lasting several months, was pronounced, General-Colonel von Boehn 
presiding, on the 3rd of May, 1920. It seems to me, therefore, to 
be unnecessary, and not at present in the interest of the case, to enter 
into a long newspaper controversy over the proceedings of the 9th 
of November, 1918, however much I recognize that my comrades 
of the old Army are justified in asking for the matter to be thoroughly 
cleared up. 

I limit myself, therefore, to the following facts :— 

(1) On the 7th of November, 1918, five senior officers were 
summoned to Spa from each of the ten northernmost Armies. 
Thirty-nine of them were present on the morning of the gth; the 
remainder reported in the afternoon. 

(2) The object of the interrogation was to ascertain whether the 
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troops could be employed against the Homeland, where disturbances 
were spreading more and more. It was not a case of a council of 
war at which a decision had to be reached with the participation of 
the officers from the Front, it was a case of forming an idea of the 
condition of the troops as a matter of duty before making my own 
decision. 

The abdication of the Kaiser was not for discussion. The 
subject was not included in my task, nor did I, without expressly 
mentioning it, give such a turn to my interrogation as would include 
it. Actually I did not know that, whilst I was interrogating the 
officers, the demand of the Government for the abdication of the 
Kaiser was being discussed in his villa. 

(3) The officers interrogated were perfectly free to reply briefly 
or at length, or to decline to reply. I received the impression that, 
as most of them were senior to me, they expressed their minds without 
reserve. 

(4) At 1 p.m. I reported the result to the Kaiser as shortly as 
possible, without going into detail, in the following words :— 


_ “The Army is still faithful to Your Majesty, but it is tired and 
indifferent, and wants nothing but peace and rest, and to get home. It 
will not march against the Homeland or against Bolshevism, not even if 
Your Majesty places Yourself at its head. It wants solely and only rest 
from battle, and that at once ; every hour sooner it comes is therefore of 
Importance.” 


To the question of the Kaiser, whether the Army would march 
home in good order without him, under the leadership of the generals, 
I replied : 


“The Army would certainly march home in good order under the 
jada only ; it is still well in hand of the leaders. If Your Majesty, 
owever, will march with it, it will regard that as right and proper. Only 
the Army will not fight any more for the present, against either external 
or internal foes.” 


I said this, no more and no less, to the Kaiser. I still maintain 
the justice of what I said. 

The Kaiser decided to remain with his troops. It was the later 
news, that the German Republic had been proclaimed in Berlin, 
which altered the situation. 

(Signed) Witae_m Heyes, 
Major-General. 


EGYPT AND SINAI, 1914-1917 


THE vital importance of Egypt as an essential link in the chain of 
the Empire’s communications with the East was a platitude in Imperial 
strategy for years before 1914. It was recognized in peace-time 
by the maintenance in Egypt and the Soudan of a larger garrison 
than was allotted to any other overseas station save only Malta, 
South Africa and India. It was further recognized once war had 
begun by the dispatch as relief for the Regulars in the country of a 
whole Territorial Division, more than double the peace-time garrison, 
and this even before Turkey had declared against us. When that 
happened, urgent as was the need for reinforcements for France, 
a whole brigade of the first Indian division sent to France was 
detained nearly a couple of months to assist in guarding the Canal, to 
which duty were assigned in the end nearly two divisions of Indian 
infantry,a force considerably stronger in bayonets than that originally 
dispatched to Mesopotamia and actually outnumbering the Indian 
infantry sent to France. But even with this large force available 
the defence of the Canal and of Egypt was an awkward problem. 
Difficulties of transport and supply were no doubt largely responsible 
for the decision, adopted soon after Turkey entered the war, to 
withdraw the posts maintained beyond the desert of Sinai on the 
frontier between Egypt and Palestine and, leaving Sinai open to the 
enemy, to take up a defensive line along the Canal itself. Difficulties 
of supply and transport, however, did not prevent the Turk from 
accomplishing the passage of the Sinai desert or from delivering in 
February, 1915, an attack upon the Canal line. This was everywhere 
repulsed, not without some quite sharp fighting, the brunt of which 
fell on the Indian regiments, neither the East Lancashire Territorials 
nor the Australian and New Zealand contingents, who were completing 
their training in Egypt, being seriously engaged. But the Turkish 
attack was merely repulsed, it could not be converted into a disaster 
because the defence was immobile, there were hardly any mounted 
troops in the country, and even if one of the Indian Cavalry Divisions, 
which had already begun their three years of impatient inactivity in 
94 
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France, had been left in a country which offered more scope to 
cavalry, no transport was available for a pursuit. However, before 
there could have been time to consider any doubts as to the proper 
system for the defence of Egypt which the experience of February, 
1915, might have suggested, the situation was changed materially. 
The Dardanelles expedition threw the Turk on to the defensive, and 
between that and the necessity of resisting the British advance in 
Mesopotamia and of opposing the Russians in the Caucasus there 
was no developing of attacks on Egypt for the Turks. Therefore, for 
nearly a year, the question of Egyptian defence ceased to trouble, 
or rather took the shape of tackling the new problem which the 
Senussi had provided on the western border. 

Then with 1916 came the evacuation of the Dardanelles and the 
transfer to Egypt of the whole of the ‘‘ Dardanelles Army.” This 
force, much larger than was required for the defence of Egypt, was 
in urgent need of refitting, re-equipping, reorganizing. There 
were large drafts of recruits and recovered sick and wounded to be 
absorbed, particularly for the Australians and New Zealanders, and 
the Dardanelles Army, when rested, reorganized and re-equipped, 
would, it was obvious, form a strategical reserve available for any one 
of the theatres of war, as the need might arise. But simultaneously 
with this task of reorganization it became necessary to take measures 
for putting the defences of Egypt on a sound footing, since the Turk, 
having successfully maintained a defensive at the Dardanelles, might 
be inclined to utilize the forces thus set free in an offensive against 
Egypt. It is easy to see now that the defence of the Dardanelles 
had cost the Turk as much or more than the effort to win through 
had cost the Allies ; that he lacked the requisite strength and resources 
for an attack on a large scale ; that not even German superintendence 
and support could make his administrative services and communica- 
tions equal to any major offensive enterprise. The elaborate 
defensive system which was constructed immediately east of the 
Canal consumed quantities of materials, required a great amount of 
labour and could only have been held by a very large garrison. 
Its construction was perhaps the natural outcome of the long trench 
warfare of the Dardanelles. Fortunately, it was not long before 
saner counsels prevailed. By the middle of February a satisfactory 
solution had been found for the complicated relations between the 
** Force in Egypt,” the old garrison of Egypt, and the “ M.E.F. ” 
troops withdrawn from the Dardanelles. Duality had given place 
to unity of control, and Sir Archibald Murray was in sole charge. 
His first idea was to adopt a strategy which should be at once less 
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wasteful in men and materials, less costly, less calculated to deprive 
his troops of the offensive spirit, already somewhat impaired by their 
experiences at the Dardanelles. To await in elaborate trenches a 
renewed Turkish attack on the Canal was not his solution. He saw 
that an advance across the Sinai desert to the old frontier would not 
only put the force in Egypt in a position to threaten the Turkish hold 
on Palestine, but would give it a far shorter line to defend, while 
politically the farther the Turkish outposts could be kept from the 
Nile delta the better for Egypt. Offence would be the truest defence, 
would need fewer troops than a passive defence, and would transform 
the garrison of Egypt into an active element in the Empire’s forces. 

Theproblem of an advance to the El Arish line was, like Kitchener's 
reconquest of the Soudan, in the main not strategical but adminis- 
trative. It was a matter of transport, and the transport problem was 
essentially a matter of water. The traditional route across Sinai 
lay along the north of the Peninsula, fairly near the coast. At 
intervals along this route there were supplies of water, rather brackish 
but quite drinkable, of which the wells in the Katia district, twenty- 
five miles east of the Canal, were the most important. But for 
a really substantial force these local supplies could not possibly 
suffice,and one of the fundamental elements in Sir Archibald Murray’s 
plan was the construction of a pipe-line by which drinking-water 
from the Sweetwater Canal could be carried to El Arish. Without 
this pipe-line neither the advance across Sinai nor General Allenby’s 
subsequent invasion of Palestine and recovery of Jerusalem would 
have been possible. 

Of scarcely less importance was the railway, the construction of 
which was begun about the same time. Without the pipe-line the 
railway would have been burdened with carrying in tanks the bulk 
of the water needed, and both its own progress and the strength of 
the force which could be maintained by its means must have been 
diminished. But while railway and pipe-line were all-important, 
other methods were not neglected. Great efforts were made to 
collect camels, so as to increase the radius of action round rail-head 
of the advanced troops, and many ingenious devices were designed to 
help in crossing the desert. Wire-netting was stretched out m 
lengths to serve as the foundation for roads on which infantry and 
wheels could move fairly easily across the sand, and “ pedrails ” 
were fitted to the gun-wheels. 

But the eastward advance of the railway and pipe-line did not 
proceed without some molestation from the Turks. They made 
two main efforts. In April, before the British position in the Katia 
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area had been solidly established, a strong Turkish raiding force 
fell upon the outposts held by the South Midland Yeomanry Brigade, 
cut up several squadrons and inflicted heavy casualties. The raiders, 
however, were sharply repulsed from a post held by the sth Scots 
Fusiliers at Dueidar and made no-attempt to repeat the venture until 
the end of July. By then railway and pipe-line had reached Romani, 
where a strong position had been taken up and entrenched, while 
the collection of some 10,000 transport camels had provided the 
means of following up a Turkish repulse which had not existed in 
February, 1915. Before this, however, the composition of General 
Murray’s force had undergone considerable changes. Three 
British divisions, including the famous Twenty-Ninth, had departed 
for France, to which country the Australians and New Zealanders, 
except for the “‘ Anzac Mounted Division,” had also proceeded : 
the Thirteenth Division had been dispatched to Mesopotamia as 
early as February and had been shattered in the gallant but unsuc- 
cessful effort to relieve Kut ; the majority of the Indian battalions had 
left either for East Africa or for India, and General Murray had only 
four Territorial Divisions, all rather under strength, the equivalent 
of another division of dismounted Yeomanry, the Anzac Mounted 
Division and about another division of mounted Yeomanry, as well 
as a few Indian battalions, a newly organized Camel Corps and some 
garrison battalions capable only of sedentary defence work in the 
Delta. This force was about equivalent to the five divisions and 
four mounted brigades which General Murray had laid down as 
the minimum required for the operations he had in view, but the 
western frontier and other local requirements reduced the numbers 
available for active operations decidedly below General Murray’s 
requirements. * 

However, General Murray’s force proved quite enough to deal 
with the second Turkish attempt to check his eastward advance. 
The Turks did by no means badly to bring nearly 20,000 men with 
several heavy howitzers forward from El Arish to the Romani area 
and their attack, delivered on the night of the 3rd—4th of August 
against the right of the pcsition held by Sir Archibald Murray’s 
advanced troops under Lieut.-General the Hon. H. A. Lawrence, 

*It is worth considering how much more might have been accomplished by 
beginning sooner the great development of the latent resources of India with which 
Sir Charles Monro’s tenure of the office of Commander-in-Chief will always be 
connected. The failure to develop India’s man-power until well on into 1917 is 
difficult to understand. Had twenty Indian battalions been available in the spring 
of 1917, the process which the E.E.F. underwent in 1918 might have been antici- 


pated by a year, General Murray’s four divisions increased to six before the 
second attack on Gaza, and the chances of success appreciably increased. 
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at first succeeded in pressing back the Anzac Mounted Division 
some little way. Against General Lawrence’s main position, how- 
ever, the Turk could make no headway: he was under heavy fire 
from the sea, which neutralized his howitzers, and General Lawrence 
had ample force available for a counter-stroke. But before the Forty- 
Second Division, which had been held in reserve at P2!usium Station, 
could make its way over the sand to the scene of action the mounted 
troops and the local reserves of the Fifty-Second Division had already 
thrust the Turks back, and, by daybreak on the 5th of August, the 
enemy were in full retreaton Katia. But the Turks could not maintain 
themselves at Katia, for, while General Lawrence’s mounted troops 
pressed them in rear, an independent mobile column, which had been 
organized in the Southern Canal zone mainly from Camelry, was 
working wide out on the British right and threatening the enemy’s 
left flank and rear. These movements not only dislodged the Turks 
from Katia, but ultimately also from Bir el Abd, 15 miles farther east, 
although on the oth of August a direct attack had failed to oust them 
from their position. When the Turks did retire on the r2thof August, 
it was found impossible to continue the pursuit, so that the enemy 
had the satisfaction of getting away his heavy howitzers. However, 
he had lost nearly half his force engaged—the prisoners alone 
came to over 4000—and had nothing whatever to show for his 
losses. 

After the Turkish defeat at Romani nothing of serious importance 
occurred for nearly four months, except that in September a recon- 
naissance in force against the advanced Turkish position at Bir el 
Mazar, 25 miles east of Bir el Abd, frightened the Turks into with- 
drawing to El Arish. Railway and pipe-line continued their advance, 
transport was steadily accumulated and the force east of the Canal 
organized as the “ Eastern Force,’’ now under Lieut.-General Sir 
Charles Dobell, with its advance guard forming a special ‘“‘ Desert 
Column,” to command which Lieut.-General Sir Philip Chetwode, 
one of the original cavalry brigadiers of the B.E.F., was transferred 
from France. 

While local conditions and considerations made the advance 
to El Arish desirable, even though Sir Archibald Murray was still 
short by one division of the force he had estimated as necessary, 
the operations in Sinai did not stand by themselves but had to be 
considered in their bearing on the fortunes of the war as a whole. 
If the Turkish failure at Romani had demonstrated that the safety 
of Egypt and the Canal might be regarded as practically assured, the 
general situation was such that an offensive success would be most 
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welcome. The high hopes which had been founsed..on: -Rauinanié’s 


intervention had been disappointed, General : ‘ Saxraii’s: capture of 
Monastir had availed nothing to help Rumania or to modify 
essentially the very unsatisfactory situation in the Balkans. In 
Mesopotamia General Maude was laying the foundations for that 
complete reversal of the situation which he was to effect in the 
spring of 1917, but of this there was as yet no indication. On the 
Russian front the successes of the early summer had been checked, 
and though on the Somme the real turning-point in the war was 
being reached, in mere gain of ground that struggle was something 
of a disappointment to politicians and peoples who were looking for 
a “ break-through ” comparable to that achieved in Poland in 1915 
by the Central Powers. The War Cabinet, therefore, anxious for a 
success somewhere, although not prepared to reinforce Sir Archibald 
Murray up to the strength he had requested, were pointing out to him 
the desirability of pushing on, not merely to the old frontier between 
Egypt and Palestine but, if possible, beyond it. 

The final stages in the recovery of Sinai took the shape of two 
well-organized and admirably executed strokes by the Desert Column. 
Its activities were strictly circumscribed by the water-supply and 
before it could strike at El Arish an extensive reserve of water had 
to be accumulated at rail-head. This, however, was successfully 
accomplished, and, on the 2oth of December, General Chetwode’s 
mounted troops started on a 20-mile march which brought them 
next morning to E] Arish, only to find that the Turkish garrison had 
taken the alarm and fled. There was, however, a Turkish force at 
the wells of Magdhaba, 20 miles south of El Arish, and against this 
General Chetwode promptly launched the Anzac Mounted Division 
and the Imperial Camel Brigade by a night march on the 22nd of 
December. The operations turned on the water problem. Unless 
the Turkish resistance could be overcome before nightfall, lack of 
water would compel the Desert Column to withdraw. The Turks 
put up a stubborn resistance, but the Australians and New Zealanders 
were not to be denied and in the end overcame the opposition with 
a little time to spare, capturing nearly 1300 prisoners and 4 guns 
with under 200 casualties. 

A fortnight later this stroke was repeated on a rather larger 
scale against 2000 Turks in position near Rafa, some 25 miles 
east of El Arish. As before the Anzac Mounted Division formed 
the bulk of the force engaged, reinforced by the Imperial Camel 
Brigade and a brigade of Yeomanry. As before a night march 
brought the British to the hostile position just as day was breaking 
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‘and comphitély Wiiprised the Turks. As before, however, the enemy 
commanded'the-only supplies of water and offered so determined 
a resistance that it seemed as if he would outlast the Desert 
Column’s water endurance, especially as during the action a relieving 
column appeared from the eastward and endeavoured to distract 
the attention of the investing force. But this column was too weak 
to shake General Chetwode’s hold, and the action ended with the 
surrender of over 1600 unwounded Turks and the capture of four 
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guns. 
Thus with the beginning of 1917 the Sinai peninsula was finally 
cleared of Turkish troops and the whole of the Egyptian territories 
were once more under British control. The defensive objects of 
Sir Archibald Murray’s campaign had been achieved, but it was as 
desirable as ever to continue to press the Turks, and there was the 
- additional argument that pressure upon Palestine from the south 
might create a useful diversion in favour of General Maude’s attack 
upon Kut el Amara. | 
The problem before General Murray was, however, far from easy. 
In the way of a direct advance into Palestine there interposed a 
series of ridges running south-east from Gaza to Beersheba, which 
afforded good defensive positions, while any wide turning movement 
round Beersheba was vetoed by the roadless and waterless character 
of the country. There was, therefore, no alternative to a frontal 
attack. In February Sir Archibald’s difficulties were increased, as 
one of his four divisions, the Forty-Second, was transferred to 
France. In order to replace it, steps were taken to organize a new 
division out of the dismounted Yeomanry ; but the necessary artillery 
and engineers were deficient, and, although the improvement of 
affairs in Egypt made it possible to organize a second Mounted 
Division, the weight needed for a solid offensive was lacking. 
Nevertheless, it was impressed upon Sir Archibald from home that he 
must prepare for an autumn campaign against Palestine. To do this 
effectually it was essential to push the rail-head well forward. For 
tactical purposes and to protect the rail-head it would be a great 
advantage to secure the line of the Wadi Ghuzze, a few miles west of 
Gaza, and if at the same time a blow could be dealt at the Turkish 
garrison of Gaza, on the lines so successful at Magdhaba and Rafa, 
the task before the British in the autumn would be made infinitely 
easier, as the seizure of Gaza would entail the turning of the strong 
Gaza—Beersheba line. 
But the Gaza garrison, 7000 strong, was a far more formidable , 
proposition to tackle than the detachments which had been rounded ) 
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up at Rafa and Magdhaba, and at Tel el Sharia, halfway to Beersheba, 


" there was a rather stronger force which had to be taken into calcula- 


tion. No less than three divisions had therefore to be employed, 
as well as the two Mounted Divisions and the Imperial Camel Brigade, 
and the administrative problems were correspondingly more difficult 
than those involved in the swoops on Rafa and Magdhaba. How- 
ever, the very fact that rail-head was still twenty miles from Gaza, 
which added so much to the difficulties of concentrating the force 
and supplying it with water—as usual the crux of the problem— 


helped to throw the Turks off their guard. But, as before, if success ~ 


were to be achieved, it must be promptly secured: delay meant 
failure, for besides the Tel el Sharia force there were other Turkish 
formations at no great distance. 

When the administrative difficulties are carefully considered, 
it will be readily admitted that it was no mean achievement to have 
given the two Mounted Divisions transport enough for a thirty-miles 
radius of action and the infantry enough for twenty miles. The most 
careful reorganization of all means of transport available, from mules 
and camels to Ford cars and “ caterpillars,” was needed to permit 
of this. Even so, however, it was impossible to provide more than 
one day’s water supply for the whole force, so that unless water 
could be found in the Wadi Ghuzze or elsewhere the operations, 
however near success, would have to be broken off after one day. 

The plan of action involved the passage of the Wadi Ghuzze 
on the night of the 25th-26th of March by the Mounted Divisions, 
which were to push rapidly forward and beset the roads leading 
into Gaza from N.E., E. and S.E., thereby preventing the escape 
of the garrison and interposing between it and relief. Following 
behind them the Fifty-Third Division was to attack the Ali Muntar 
heights south of Gaza with the Fifty-Fourth Division in support. 

From the first conditions were all against success. A thick sea- 
fog rolled inland as day broke and interfered terribly with the move- 
ment of the troops. The infantry had to grope its way to its position 
of deployment and only began its attack two hours late; when 
time was the essence of the problem such a delay was all-important. 
However, once launched the belated attack was gallantly pressed, 
although the Turkish positions were strong and the ground to be 
crossed devoid of cover. Supported by the Anzac Mounted Division, 
which pressed in upon the town from the north and east, the infantry 
made good progress and by 5 p.m. had mastered the Ali Muntar ridge. 
But Gaza, surrounded by gardens and cactus hedges, was a difficult 
place to attack and carry in the dark, and the mounted troops were 
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running short of water for their horses and would before long have 
to withdraw. Already the thin screen which was covering the 
attackers against interruption was being heavily pressed, and, while 
from Tel el Sharia strong Turkish reinforcements were on their 
way, there was only one brigade of infantry available to reinforce 
the covering troops. To press the attack would have been hazardous 
in the extreme, the garrison though cornered might hold out longer 
than the covering troops could retain their positions or keep the 
relieving forces at bay.* The attack had therefore to be broken 
off, the mounted troops recrossed the Wadi while the Fifty-Third 
Division was extricated from its advanced position and drawn 
back towards the Fifty-Fourth, which had been covering its 
rear. On the following day the troops held their ground successfully 
east of the Wadi Ghuzze, although the now reinforced garrison 
of Gaza pressed in upon them from the north and strong forces 
assailed them from the south-east. But the position had grave 
tactical disadvantages, it was difficult to supply the troops with 
water and its retention involved no real advantage. General Dobell 
accordingly withdrew his troops across the Wadi on the night of 
the 27th-28th of March. 

This attempt on Gaza had thus fallen considerably short of the 
success which had attended the Desert Column’s earlier operations. 
A stroke which depended entirely upon rapidity of execution had 
been completely thrown out by the fog. It is possible that if no 
attempt had been made to capture the Gaza garrison and the way 
northward had been left open to them to escape, they might have 
evacuated the town under the pressure of the Fifty-Third Division’s 
attacks and Gaza itself might have been captured and retained. 
That the Turkish casualties exceeded considerably the 4000 suffered 
by the British was almost certain, in prisoners alone they had lost 
nearly 1000 with two guns, and the net result of the operations was 
to advance the British line to the Wadi Ghuzze, to which point the 


* The orders for the breaking off of the attack were sent out between 5 p.m. and 
6 p.m. Three or four hours later General Dobell] received from Cairo the decipher 
of a wireless message sent out by the Commander of the Gaza Garrison in the late 
afternoon, which informed the Turkish Commander that he could offer no further 
resistance, and asking that the wives and families of the Gaza Garrison might be 

en care of while their husbands were prisoners-of-war. Had this message been 
received before the action was broken off Generals Dobell and Chetwode might 
have taken the risk of trying to bring the 53rd Division back through Gaza, and 
the intricate cactus-hedged country, picking up the enemy garrison as prisoners 
as they came. But even this, with darkness falling and the enemy reinforcements 
within two or three miles of the town, would have been an extremely difficult and, 
indeed, hazardous operation. As it was, however, the message was received hours 
too late to influence the decision to which General Dobell came at dusk, and in 
which General Chetwode unreservedly concurred. 
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rail-head was rapidly pushed on, and to alarm the Turks seriously 
for the frontier of Palestine : they could not afford to detach troops 
from Palestine to try to recover Baghdad. 

But the operations of March had made it clear that without the 
substantial reinforcements, for which Sir Archibald Murray had 
asked, a solid success against the Gaza—Beersheba line was not to 
be expected. However, the War Cabinet, anxious not to relax the 
pressure at any point, sent instructions for the continuation of the 
offensive and assigned as the objectives of Sir Archibald Murray’s 
force the defeat of the Turks south of Jerusalem and the capture of 
that city. No additional troops were placed at his disposal, although 
there was reason to believe that the Turkish force in the Gaza— 
Beersheba position had been increased and the strength of the posi- 
tions to be attacked was growing daily. It may well be asked 
whether in these circumstances Sir Archibald was justified in 
renewing the attempt on Gaza. It is easy to be wise after the event 
and to say that he should have refused to risk another and more serious 
check. But, if the attack were to be repeated, then the sooner the 
better. However, an immediate renewal, however desirable in order to 
deprive the Turks of the time needed to render their positions really 
formidable, was out of the question for administrative reasons. 
Hitherto the Eastern Force had been organized and equipped mainly 
with a view to mobility, for carrying out rapid strokes at some 
distance, such as those which had succeeded so admirably at Rafa 
and Magdhaba. For the more solid and sustained operation now 
contemplated, substantial alterations in organization were needed. 
More artillery was required, both divisional and heavy. Elaborate 
atrangements for water-supply were put in hand, wells were sunk 
in the Wadi Ghuzze, storage tanks were provided and large supplies 
brought up by rail from the head of the pipe-line at Rafa. All that 
could be done to improve communications and the crossings over 
the Wadi was pushed on and by the aid of aeroplane reconnaissance 
large-scale maps of the Turkish positions were prepared. But 
before General Dobell’s preparations for the attack were complete 
the Turkish positions had grown really formidable, they were well 
entrenched and wired and were defended by five divisions,* backed 
up by an increased heavy artillery, while there was a division at Tel 
el Sharia and more troops at Beersheba. 

To attack such positions and such a force with only four divisions, 

* At their normal establishment this force would have been approximately 


equal to the four divisions at General Dobell’s disposal, but the Turkish divisions 
Were no doubt below full strength. 
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one of them still incomplete, asked a good deal of the British forces, 
and the attempt to assimilate the experience gained on other fronts 
with regard to the co-operation between artillery, infantry and air- 
craft in a “ set-piece ”’ attack was necessarily somewhat hurried and 
unsatisfactory. However, the opening stage of the attack, the capture 
of the outer defences from the sea to the Sheikh Abbas ridge, south- 
east of the town, was quite successful. The work fell mainly on the 
Fifty-Second and Fifty-Fourth Divisions while the Fifty-Third 
pushed forward along the coast and the Mounted Divisions covered 
the landward flank. Two days later (the roth of April) the main 
attack was launched. On the left the Fifty-Third Division attacked 
the sand-dunes south-west of Gaza, in the centre the Fifty-Second 
assailed the very strong defences of the Ali Muntar Ridge, 
on its right the Fifty-Fourth Division tackled the defences south- 
east of Gaza, covered on the flank by the Imperial Mounted Division 
and part of the Anzac. 

On the left the attack went well and secured the first objective, 
known as Sampson Ridge. The Fifty-Fourth Division also made 
progress, although heavily opposed, but was checked by repeated 
counter-attacks and its left was exposed to enfilade fire as the Fifty- 
Second Division in the centre had failed to make any substantial 
advance. The Lowlanders captured a couple of outlying hills in 
front of their main objective, but could get no farther in face of the 
machine-gun fire which the British artillery could not locate or keep 
down. This check to the centre was decisive, and when in the 
evening a strong counter-attack drove its advanced troops off the 
farther of the two hills it had captured the difficulties of the position 
became apparent. The Seventy-Fourth Division was still unused 
and the Fifty-Second had a brigade in hand, but the ground over 
which the centre had to advance was narrow and intricate, the 
enemy’s hold on his main position had been unshaken despite 
the bombardment and there were indications that he had not yet 
thrown in all his reserves. Moreover, the fighting had been heavy, 
the casualties, about 7000, had seriously reduced the British strength 
and the ground gained on the flanks was not of sufficient tactical 
importance to promise any decisive advantage from pressing the 
advance in these quarters. Without Ali Muntar Gaza could not 
be taken, and even had Ali Muntar been captured by throwing in 
all available reserves its capture was bound to involve casualties so 
serious that the British force would be too much crippled to carry 
out the next operations which the War Cabinet had indicated 
as desirable. The decision to suspend the attack, to comsolidate the 
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ground gained and to devote all the resources and energies of the 
E.E.F. to the preparation of a more systematic, better equipped and 
better supported effort in the autumn was the only possible course to 
adopt. 

The evident check which the British had sustained in their 
second attempt on Gaza was a disappointing sequel to a very satis- 
factory series of operations. Instead of a substantial British force 
being tied up in a passive defence of Egypt and the Suez Canal the 
Turks had been driven out of the dominions of the Khedive, bag and 
baggage. ‘They had suffered several serious reverses, and had been 
compelled to make substantial preparations for the defence of 
Palestine, their hold on which was now seriously menaced. This 
had been accomplished in the face of grave administrative difficulties, a 
waterless and barren country had been successfully crossed by a force 
far larger than the only other European Army which had previously 
negotiated its passage, Napoleon’s in 1799 ; it had been maintained 
on the far side of the desert with all the manifold impedimenta 
and paraphernalia that encumber movement in modern war, and this, 
although the menace of the submarine and the lack of harbours had 
prevented the British from making any substantial use of sea- 
transport. Until the second attack on Gaza the operations had 
been highly successful, for if the coup de main of the 26th of March 
on Gaza had missed complete success it had inflicted on the enemy 
losses greater than it had involved and had accomplished no small 
part of the objects with which it had been made. Moreover, these 
results had been achieved by a force which had never reached the 
strength estimated as necessary by its commander, the man best 
able to judge of local conditions and requirements. The second 
attempt was of a different character. In view of the greatly increased 
strength of the Turkish forces and defences and of the means 
available for the attack, it is difficult not to pronounce the venture 
as over-hazardous. In modern warfare it is hardly reasonable to 
expect success in a frontal attack on troops who have not been 
demoralized by previous reverses unless the force and resources 
employed in the attack considerably exceed those at the disposal of the 
defence. It is impossible not to remember that within a few days of 
General Dobell’s second attempt upon Gaza a couple of British 
divisions were called upon to assault positions even more formidable 
with, as far as one can see, no adequate purpose or justification. 

The true story of the abortive British offensives in Macedonia of 
April—May, 1917, has never been made public, but, on the face of 
things, it does seem that it was a mistake that the Twenty-Second and 
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Twenty-Sixth Divisions were not transferred from Salonica to 
Egypt to reinforce Sir Archibald Murray. Had this been done, 
instead of one costly check at Gaza and two equally costly on the 
Doiran front, a substantial success might have been achieved in 
Palestine in April. It was largely from Salonica that the reinforce- 
ments were drawn which provided General Allenby in October 
with the extra weight his predecessor’s attack had lacked in the 
spring. The War Cabinet cannot be acquitted of having had too 
many irons in the fire and of having asked for too many bricks to be 
made from the quantity of straw provided. But really the failure 
against Gaza should rather be regarded as an earlier and abortive 
attack on Palestine than as part and parcel of the admirably executed 
and most instructive Sinai: campaign, whose success it has somewhat 
unfairly obscured. 
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, THE MILITIA: A MILITARY ECONOMY 
By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. P. HAWKES 


By the operation of the Territorial Army and Militia Act, which 
received the Royal Assent in August, 1921, the Special Reserve, 
iafter having been practically in abeyance for the two years, was 
‘revived under its old and better-known name of Militia, as an 
| effective portion of the military forces of the Crown. 
Since the disembodiment of its constituent units in July, 1919, 
‘it is no secret that the Special Reserve, depleted of its last man by 
death, disablement and discharge, and denuded of officers from the 
| same causes and by the compulsory cancellation of the commissions 
of all those who had joined since the 4th of August, 1914, was 
, doomed to abolition despite its invaluable services during the four 
years of the war. The authorities in Whitehall had so decided ; 
and it was solely owing to the representations of the deputation of 
| past and present Special Reserve commanding officers, headed by 
' Lord Ampthill and Brigadier-General G. K. Cockerill, C.B., M.P., 
which was received at the War Office in January, 1920, by the then 
Secretary of State for War (Mr. Churchill) and the Army Council, 
that this decision was reversed; and that the determination was 
arrived at to continue its existence, and to drop the ambiguous 
designation of Special Reserve in favour of the historic title 
of Militia, with the proud record it connotes of three centuries 
of patriotic service to the State. A similar peril had threatened 
' in 1907, when Lord Haldane’s Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill 
_ Was before Parliament. The original provisions of that measure 
_ had involved the disbandment of the Militia; and it was only 
owing to the untiring exertions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Walter 
Long in the Commons, of the Dukes of Bedford and North- 
umberland in the Lords, and of the Service members in both 
Houses, that Lord Haldane amended the Bill by reorganizing the 
Militia as a Special Reserve of the Regular Army, with the necessary 
liability for service overseas. In its final form the Bill divided 
the infantry of the Special Reserve into two categories of units: 
107 
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(1) Special Reserve battalions, which, stiffened by the inclusion 
_ of the Regular officers of the regimental depdt, were to be draft- 
finding units to make good in all ranks the wastage of war in the 
line battalions ; and (2) extra Special Reserve battalions, which, 
officered entirely by Militia officers, with a Regular adjutant, were 
to serve abroad in time of war as units on lines of communications 
or for garrison duty. Certain Militia battalions regarded as redun- 
dant were disbanded, and Militia Artillery and Engineers became 
Reserve batteries and Special Reserve, R.E. 

In the Great War Lord Haldane’s scheme, in the main, worked 
satisfactorily ; except that the Regular officers, as was to be expected, 
disappeared to their line battalions immediately on mobilization, 
together with at least a quarter of the Special Reserve officers, who 
were required to complete Regular War establishments ; and that, 
owing to the enormous reinforcements at once required, the extra 
Special Reserve became additional draft-finding battalions, and 
never went overseas as units at all. But in 1907 Lord Haldane had, 
at any rate, been brought to recognize the value of the close and 
historic association of the Militia and the Regular Army, and had 
cemented it in his Act; with the result that, when, in August, 1914, 
the whole of the Regular Army went into the fighting-line, the 
Special Reserve took its place as the only organization capable at 
once of training and drafting the vast reinforcements required in the 
shortest possible time, and with a tested system of intensive training ; 
and at the same time of assuming the responsibility for the defence 
of the country while the Territorial Force was preparing for active 
service. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the British Expedi- 
tionary Force in France during the early months of the war would 
have been wiped out had it not been for the unfailing response of 
the Special Reserve to the incessant demand for reinforcements, 
and that the Service and Garrison battalions of the New Army 
could not have gone abroad at all without the assistance of the 
cadres of trained officers and other ranks from the Special Reserve. 
During the whole of the war the Special Reserve continued its vital 
work at unremitting high pressure and in the face of inconceivable 
difficulties ; and after the Armistice, from November, 1918, until 
July, 1919, supplied, in the Reserve Brigades, practically the 
whole of the mobile force which the gravely unsettled intern 
condition of the United Kingdom rendered necessary, and provided 
in addition the machinery for the absorption and demobilization of 
immense quantities of temporary personnel from disbanded 
Service, Garrison and Labour units in every theatre of war. 
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It has been possible to ascertain from the official returns avail- 
able that the average number of officers and other ranks dispatched 
to the battalions abroad per Special Reserve unit was :— 

Officers, 667; other ranks, 17,458.* (The figure of my own 
battalion was 22,000 in men ; well over the average.) 

This gives a total of : officers, 67,307; other ranks, 1,763,258 ; 
a rough, but generally correct, estimate for the numbers supplied 
by the Special Reserve infantry alone. Of the cavalry, artillery 
and engineers no figures are to hand. 

The only official acknowledgments of these services came‘from 
His Majesty the King in an appreciative message to the Special 
Reserve, and from Lord Kitchener in one of the last orders published 
by him, in which he signified his “‘ gratitude for the manner in which 
the Special Reserve have met, and are meeting, the very large 
demands that have been made upon them for reinforcements ”’ ; 
and added that “‘ The success of the efforts of all concerned has 
materially contributed to the success of our arms.” 

The public at large, while cognizant, and rightly proud, of the 
magnificent achievements of the New Army and the Territorial 
Force, are woefully ignorant of the work performed during the 
war by the Special Reserve ; though the latter, as the Militia, is 
the oldest portion of our military forces, and has the longest historical 
record. 

Beginning before the Norman Conquest in the Fyrd, or general 
levy of able-bodied men in each county, it continued in the form 
of the feudal levy until that became obsolete on the formation of a 
Standing Army after the Restoration in 1660 ; when the organization 
as the Militia of the general levy, of which the trained bands 
in each county formed part, was completed under the authority of 
Parliament.f The Militia was a real territorial army and enjoyed 
a separate existence from the Regular Army, to which it was regarded 
as acounterpoise. It was essentially a constitutional force under the 
control of Parliament. The lieutenants of counties were empowered 
to commission the officers, raise the quota of men required, and 
muster and exercise them annually for certain periods. In 1757 
the number of men to be raised by counties was fixed by Parliament, 
and the cost of equipment readjusted between county and parish. 
Militiamen were enrolled by ballot, and were allowed to provide 
substitutes ; and the expenses of pay, clothing and training were 
defrayed by the Exchequer. In the Seven Years’ War the Militia 

ee figures were furnished to the Ampthill deputation by Col. Sir A. 
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were embodied for two years (1760-1762) ; in the American War 
of Independence for four years (1778-1782) ; in the French War for 
nine years (1793-1802) ; and, after the termination of the Peace of 
Amiens, for eleven years (1803-1814). This was the last embodi- 
ment for some twenty years, and the force underwent a long period 
of neglect and decay until the Crimean War. After the embodiment 
for that war the Militia was brought more directly under the control 
of the Crown and in closer touch with the Regular Army. The 
ballot was replaced by a system of voluntary enlistment for six years, 
though the Ballot Act of 1808, amended and consolidated by a later 
Act of 1812, and in abeyance ever since, was not specifically repealed 
until the passing of the Act of the present year. The Militia system 
was based upon the old constitutional principle that every citizen 
who was physically fit for the duty was bound, if called upon, to 
qualify himself for home defence. Although, in practice, the ranks 
had been filled by voluntary enlistment since 1815, the ballot pro- 
vided a means of obtaining any number of men whenever occasion 
required. Moreover, the Regular Army was in no sense territorial, 
though various regiments bore local names and, by custom or accident 
rather than by regulation, had special recruiting areas allotted to 
them. The effect of the Cardwell reforms of 1871-72 was on the 
one hand to render the Regular Army territorial, and on the other 
to link the Militia still more closely with it. The Militia regiments 
became Militia battalions of the various line regiments, and wore 
their uniforms and badges. Always a prolific recruiting agency 
(records exist of the very large numbers drafted to the armies in 
the field during successive embodiments), the Militia became a 
reliable source of man-power in all ranks to the line regiments 
associated with it; notwithstanding which, it had until 1907 little 
difficulty in keeping the strength of its own units up to establishment. 
The Militia and Reserve Forces Acts of 1882 authorized the engage- 
ment of a proportion of militiamen in every battalion to serve as 
regular soldiers in case of emergency, and sanctioned service 
abroad by a Militia unit on a voluntary offer being made by its 
commanding officer. This was of substantial assistance during the 
Boer War, when all the Militia battalions were embodied, and, with 
a few exceptions, al] served abroad in South Africa and elsewhere ; 
though the extraction of the Militia reservists depleted the force 
of many of its best men. In 1903 it was decided to create a further 
Militia reserve of some 50,000 men to fulfil the same functions for 
the Militia as did the Army Reserve for the Regular Army, and two 
years later the Militia Bill of 1905 contained a provision to make 
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the force liable for service abroad. The effect, on the outbreak 
of the Great War in 1914, of Lord Haldane’s Act of 1907, and its 
reorganization of the Militia as the Special Reserve, has already 
been dealt with above. 

It will thus be seen that the trend of legislation has been 
towards the gradual absorption of the Militia into the Regular Army, 
making it at once a feeder of recruits in time of peace, and a reserve 
in time of war. In face, however, of this continued legislative 
recognition of its essential usefulness in successive schemes for the 
reorganization of the military resources of the country, it was 
admittedly the intention of the War Office last year to abolish the 
Militia (or Special Reserve), and it is much to the credit of Mr. 
Churchill that the facts then put before him by the Ampthill depu- 
tation have resulted in a reversal of that policy. 

An opportunity now arises to consider the weak points in the 
training and administration of the Special Reserve in the light of 
war experience, and to determine how they may be obviated with 
regard to the Militia under the new dispensation. It must first 
be clearly understood that the Militia, while maintaining its 
valuable local and regimental traditions, is in fact a part of the 
reserve of the Regular Army, and so is distinct in its constitution 
and functions from the Territorial Army; to which it forms a 
parallel, but not a rival, system for procuring by voluntary 
enlistment the maximum man-power available for defence. 

It is not sufficiently recognized that the personnel of the Militia 
has always been chiefly drawn from the very large and militarily 
valuable class of more or less unskilled labour, which, broadly 
speaking, is not attracted to the Territorial Army. It is a class 
acutely affected by the fluctuations of the labour market, and, as a 
rule, the younger men in it who are drawn to soldiering prefer a 
continuous period of some months’ preliminary instruction in the 
slack time of winter, followed by a few weeks’ collective training, as 
a summer “‘ outing ” (with good pay and allowances, and a bounty, 
for both), to the half-holiday, week-end and evening work demanded 
during the year from a Territorial soldier. The very fair standard 
of efficiency attained by the Special Reserve infantry before the 
war was primarily due to the continuous period of intensive training 
of the recruits, the importance of which is fully recognized by those 
foreign nations which rely on a Militia system. In the Swiss Militia 


_ the recruit does sixty-five days ; in Norway, seventy-two days; in 


Sweden and in Denmark from five to five and a half months; and 
in Holland eight months and a half, The difficulty.in this regard 
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is that in these countries the recruits arrive at the dep6t simul- 
taneously, and not individually and at different times as under our 
system, which militates against progressive training in squads of 
convenient and uniform size. Thanks, however, to the intensive 
recruit-training the Special Reservist was ready at a comparatively 
early stage to participate in the more advanced work to which the 
annual training was mainly devoted, and the programme of which 
was arranged so as to ensure that the very most was made of the 
time available. It was noticeable to competent observers that the 
system succeeded in producing on the first day of battalion-training 
a body of ready-made material which ‘‘ came to hand ”’ at once and 
instinctively, though it contained a large proportion of young 
recruits in their first year. Between 1908 and 1911 the training 
lasted three weeks, and in the latter year it was increased to four 
weeks, the preliminary training being reduced by one month. 

While this change increased efficiency, it undoubtedly fostered 
absenteeism and discharge by purchase among the older men. The 
Special Reservist engaged for six years, and, as he grew older and 
became engaged in steadier employment, it became increasingly 
difficult for him to get away for a whole month’s training every year 
without injury to his civilian prospects ; though as a youth, a com- 
fortable winter in barracks where routine and instruction were cheer- 
fully mitigated by congenial companionship and plenty of football, 
was by no means distasteful to him. In the Territorial Army the 
same difficulty is experienced ; though the summer camp is only 
of fourteen days’ duration, and in many cases individual territorials 
only come out for a week. 

The first Report of the Geddes Committee,* issued on the 11th 
of February, recognizes the value of the Militia as providing an 
economical and tested machiner; for the rapid expansion of effective 
fighting forces in an emergency, and does not recommend its aboli- 
tion ; but advises that recruiting for its peace-time personnel should 
not at present be proceeded with. If this recommendation is adopted 
the potential value of the Militia in the event of future hostilities will 
be retained. If, on the other hand, it is decided—in view of vast 
reductions in expenditure elsewhere—to proceed in the near future 
with recruiting for this comparatively inexpensive portion of our 
Army Reserve, it is not inconceivable that, with the vastly improved 
methods of intensive training perfected during the war, as good 
results will be obtained in an annual training of a fortnight or three 
weeks as were formerly arrived at ina month. The shorter period, 
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with the five months’ continuous recruit-training, should render the 
Militiaman as useful a soldier as the hastily trained compulsory- 
service man sent out straight into the firing-line in such numbers 
during the war. But it is of the first importance that the period of 
collective training during the summer should be fixed with due 
regard to local conditions of labour, whether agricultural or indus- 
trial ; and it is to be hoped that the recognition of the “local ”’ 
principle in the recent reorganization of recruiting on a county 
basis (the military element being assisted by civilians resident in the 
areas and cognizant of local conditions) will be extended to the deter- 
mination of the dates and duration of the annual Militia trainings. 
While the work done should be thorough and practical, play should 
not be neglected; and football, athletics and boxing should be 
systematized and encouraged. Also, to provide the necessary 
emulation between units and to secure uniformity of training, 
battalions from the same, or adjacent, counties should be brigaded. 

As to the officer question, it is essential to the success of the 
revived Militia that the old county traditions should be preserved 
as far as possible in the altered social conditions now prevailing, and 
that, in this regard, the type of officer who formerly joined the 
County Militia or Yeomanry should be secured. It is a fact that 
the class of labourer from which the Militia was, and will be, 
recruited prefers, rightly or wrongly, to be led by men of a certain 
social type ; and to obtain the right men of this type as officers close 
co-operation with University and Public School O.T.C., and with 
the social life of the county, should be established. 

A very large number of officers will be required in the Militia 
to complete establishment, and the authorities must now bitterly 
regret their high-handed and ill-considered action in 1919, when 
they compulsorily ejected from the Special Reserve a multitude 
of highly efficient and war-trained young officers who had been 
commissioned subsequent to August, 1914. Of pre-war officers— 
senior or junior—but a handful is left; and the wiser course 
would have been to have retained, on the recommendation of 
commanding officers, a sufficient number of Special Reserve officers 
to fill the commissioned ranks of the Militia. Additional facilities 
for obtaining a regular Commission may be a means of securing a 
satisfactory supply of subalterns, as in the old Militia; but every 
inducement should be offered to ex-Special Reserve officers of the 
right type to rejoin ; though it will not be astonishing if but little 
response is forthcoming from individuals concerned, owing to the 
ignominious treatment accorded them in 1919. With regard to 
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senior officers, the war has amply demonstrated that responsible 
command in the field and training camp can be successfully exercised 
by non-professional officers of the proper stamp ; so that command 
of, and field rank in, Militia battalions should not be exclusively 
reserved for ex-Regulars for whom further employment cannot be 
found, or who are merely “‘ working-out ” a pension ; thus depriving 
Militia officers of any incentive to perfect themselves in the higher 
branches of their duties. The presence of the Regular officers from 
the depét in the pre-war Special Reserve units, though beneficial 
in some aspects, tended to prevent the senior Special Reserve 
officers being invested with genuine responsibility, and blighted the 
prospects of young officers who had joined with hopes of promotion, 
and with the idea of continuing in the battalion. No Regular 
officer whose interests and ambitions are elsewhere can cherish the 
same sentiment for the traditions and efficiency of a Militia battalion 
as are held by its own officers. The first requirement of a Militia 
commanding officer is efficiency, and the second is an understanding 
of, and sympathy with, the men of the same district or county whom 
he commands. The success or failure of the revived Militia thus 
depends upon the discretion of the authorities at the War Office 
and on their ability to understand, and to make use of, local tradition, 
sentiment and patriotism. If these qualities exist and are rightly 
exercised, there is no doubt that the Militia will continue to render 
to the State as valuable service in the future as history records that 
it has invariably rendered in the past. 
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THE BATTLE OF KADESH AND THE 
PRINCIPLES OF WAR 
(With Sketch Maps) 
By Major A. H. Burne, R.F.A. 


“ The Principles of War are eternal : it is only the application of them 
that changes.” 


THE quotation with which this paper is headed has become so 
hackneyed as to be considered almost a platitude. The truth of it 
is taken for granted by most people ; yet it is a drastic and sweeping 
statement, and one that it is difficult to verify from the past history 
of the world. We have only to cast our eyes beyond the time of 
Frederick the Great, and Military Science and Operations become 
for the most part veiled in the mist of antiquity. Have the principles 
of war always been fixed? The nearest we can get to an answer is 
by going back in history as far as we can, and seeing how these 
principles applied to the dim and distant ages. But the first thing 
to do is to agree as to what are the “ Principles of War.” Much has 
been written about them in the abstract, but writers have carefully 
refrained from coming to close quarters with them until in these last 
days the Principles have been tabulated in Field Service Regulations, 
Volume II., and enlarged upon by Colonel J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O., 
in the first number of the Army Quarterly.* Hence we have now got 
something definite to work upon, and all that is required is to find 
Some campaign of bygone times to which we can apply the “ acid 
test ” of these Principles. 

Happily there is just such a campaign available for our investiga- 
tion, one which combines the qualifications of being extremely old, 
yet is reported in some detail and with apparent accuracy, and abounds 
in interesting situations and movements. The writer refers to the 
campaign in Syria undertaken by Ramses II against the Hittites in 
the year 1288 B.c., which culminated in the battle of Kadesh. 

It is only within the last century that the records of this campaign 


* See Army Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 90-111. 
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have been discovered, and only a few years before the war that the 
actual movements of the troops were traced. The credit for this work 
is largely due to Professor Breasted of Chicago University, and it may 
be interesting and instructive to examine the campaign in the light 
of the maxim which appears at the head of this article. 

The account which follows is based upon a study of the mural 
reliefs and upon Professor Breasted’s deciphering of the ancient 
hieroglyphs, etc. Where the present writer has differed from the 


' latter, he has taken the rendering of Professor 'T. Eric Peet, of the 


Institute of Archzology, Liverpool University, whose kindly help 
he gratefully acknowledges. 

The accuracy of the main facts of the campaign is vouched for 
by the fact that they are corroborated from three separate and 
independent sources. Naturally, in order to make a full and con- 
nected story of such an early event in the history of mankind, there is 
bound to be a certain admixture of fact and inference, but in this 
article the writer has thought it best not to separate the inferences 
from the facts, as any such procedure would only tend to obscure 
the purpose which he has in view.* 

He proposes, therefore, to condense his account of the action 
into one consecutive story, with a note interpolated whenever one 
of the Principles of War were either observed with success or 
disregarded with disaster. 

These principles as summarized by Field Service Regulations 
are as follows :— 

No. 1. Maintenance of the Objective. 
No. 2. Offensive Action. 
No. 3. Surprise. 
No. 4. Concentration. 
No. 5. Economy of Force. 
No. 6. Security. 
No. 7. Mobility. 
No. 8. Co-operation. 
The ground is now cleared ; it remains only to set out the narrative. 

In the year 1289 B.c. Ramses II (father of Menepthah, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus) waged war against the Hittites in Syria. 
At the conclusion of the campaign he had made good the country as 
far north as the river Lycus, 7 miles north of Beirut. (See Sketch 
No.1.) At or near this town he formed a base for the following year’s 
operations, and returned with the remainder of his Army to Egypt. 


* The reasons for these inferences are given more fully in an article which 
appeared in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, October, 1921. 
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The following spring, being the fifth year of his reign, he took 
the field at the end of April and marching through Palestine reached 
his base on the coast three weeks later. Here he organized his 
Army in fighting formation and incorporated the garrison in his force. 
His Army now totalled about 20,000 men, constituted in four 
divisions, which were named in order of march 


The Division of Amon 
39 9 Ré 
9 » Ptah 
»  sutekh 


The Base detachment was placed in the centre of the Army, while 
Pharaoh himself took up his position with the vanguard of Amon. 
His Army consisted of about equal proportions of infantry and 
chariotry. The infantry was for the most part armed with spears 
and shields, and the chariotry wielded bows and arrows. Whilst, 
of course, the Army would largely live on the country, it is clear that 
the troops also took with them goats, sheep and cattle. Each division 
was a force of all arms and was self-contained. ‘The march discipline 
and moral were good. The fame and prestige of the young Pharaoh 
(he was only thirty) were considerable, and may be compared with that 
of our King Henry VIII in his famous campaign in France in 1513. 

It is now time to turn to the Hittites, who came from Asia Minor. 
The opening of the campaign found them grouped about Hamah, 
with their advanced base at Aleppo, nearly 100 miles farther north. 
The King of the Hittites, whose name we do not know, was a doughty 
adversary and his Army was no whit inferior in size to that of Ramses, 
whilst at least half of it consisted of chariotry (three men to a chariot). 
The two main Armies which were about to become engaged had not 
met in battle the previous year, and both were imbued with the 
offensive spirit. We will now leave the Hittite Army at Hamah facing 
south and trace out the course pursued by the Egyptians. 

Ramses made the briefest possible halt at his advanced base, and 
continued his march at the same rapid pace that had characterized the 
first portion of it. Crossing the mountain chain by a pass east of 
Beirut he reached the upper waters of the Orontes ; thence marching 
down the valley along what must be one of the oldest roads in history 
he arrived at Kamu, thirty days after setting out from Egypt. In 
this time he had covered no less than 400 miles, averaging 13 miles 
a day, a truly remarkable record. Here at Kamu, high up above 
the river bed, he pitched his camp for the night, not yet having come 
into contact with, or received any intelligence of, the enemy. 

Everything pointed to the fact that the enemy was still far away 
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to the north. The walled city of Kadesh was now fifteen miles 
distant, and Ramses decided to make that his next day’s stage. 
Starting early next morning, for there was no water to be obtained 
in the camp high up in the hills, he marched rapidly downhill 
through Ribleh into the broad flat plain of the lower Orontes. Just 
short of this town he received an important item of intelligence. 
Two Beduins came in, stating that they were deserters from the 
Hittite Army, that their fellow kinsmen were anxious to desert 
en masse from the enemy and join up with the Egyptians, and that 
the Hittite Army on hearing of Pharaoh’s approach had halted in the 
vicinity of Aleppo. ‘They also showed him a ford over the river just 
north of the town which would give him a better road to march by. 
This confirmed Ramses in the impressions he had already received 
that the enemy was far distant. He therefore resumed his journey 
in the same formation, each division as it reached the ford outspanning 
in turn to water and feed. 

We will now return to the Hittite Army. And here a surprise 
awaits us. So far from retiring on Aleppo the King had marched 
south with his whole Army and was now in position just east of 
Kadesh, with a contingent thrown into the city itself. 

His object was clear, namely, to attack and destroy the hostile 
army. Now Pharaoh’s intention was precisely the same. So that 
we see both adversaries observing the first two Principles of War. 
1st, Maintenance of the Objective, namely, the destruction of the 
enemy’s army, by means of 2nd, Offensive Action. 

But the plan of the Hittite King was more fully developed than 
that of Ramses. He had every intention of applying the 3rd, 4th, 
5th, 6th and 7th Principles of War, as we shall now discover. The 
two Beduin so-called deserters were in reality his agents, sent out 
with intent to mislead the Egyptians. But the scheme went further 
than this. They were not only to bring into play the 3rd Principle 
of Surprise, but by inducing Ramses to take a certain route, namely, 
the road on the left bank of the river, they were to render possible 
the application of the 4th Principle, Concentration of superior 
force at the critical point; this would be achieved by Economy of 
Force (5th Principle) which involves dissipating the enemy’s forces, 
and by Mobikty (7th Principle). 

The scheme was simple (another point in its favour). The town 
of Kadesh was situated upon a hill, almost entirely surrounded by 
natural water-courses in the sharp angle formed by the Orontes 
and a brook coming in from the south-west. The Egyptians were 
to be induced to march along the left bank. When they arrived 
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opposite Kadesh the Hittite Army would be concealed from view 
by the hill and the town. The hostile column would be strung out 
owing to the two defiles in the shape of the ford and a forest a few 
miles farther north. As soon as its head was opposite Kadesh, a 
strong force of chariotry was to cross the river by a ford two miles 
south of the town, cut the column in half, roll up the head of it, and 
then engage the tail as it debouched piecemeal from the forest. 
It should be noted also that his Security (Principle No. 6) was amply 
provided for by the river and by the look-out men posted on the walls 
of the city. 

A pretty noose was set for Ramses : was he going to blunder into 
it? Weshallsee. After watering and feeding and crossing the ford 
each division resumed its way without incident and in the same 
order, Ramses still leading in person. Each division naturally got 
strung out in fording the river, and consequently the head of its 
column halted on the far side to allow the remainder to close up. 
By this means a gap of from one to two miles appeared between each 
division. Passing through the forest of Baui, about three miles 
farther on, the columns again lost distance ; but on emerging on the 
northern side Ramses, instead of waiting for the division of Amon 
to close up, continued the march in single column, as there was no 
sign of the enemy and the brook running into the Orontes at Kadesh 
appeared to offer a tempting camping ground. The head of his 
column reached the projected camp in mid-afternoon, having 
accomplished a march of fifteen miles. 

Camp was pitched about one mile west of the city and eight 
miles north of the ford. Armed men were seen on the city walls, 
so patrols were sent out and a zariba of shields was erected round the 
camp. Pharaoh’s pavilion was pitched in the centre of the camp 
and the division of Amon began to settle down. The Reliefs furnish 
us with realistic pictures of the scene. From them it is clear that 
whether principles of war are eternal or not, certainly principles of 
horse and stable management remain unchanged. These pictures 
indicate that the chariots were parked and the horses picketed 
out in lines. Whilst one stableman was busy “ haying up,” the 
other sat on a corn sack eating out of his mess tin. A mounted 
orderly who had come in late is seen watering his horse first 
outside the lines before tethering him on the lines—‘‘ water before 
feed.” 

Such was the scene of peaceful animation, destined to be rudely 
disturbed by the arrival of startling intelligence. One of the patrols 
sent out had captured two enemy scouts near the city walls. They 
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stoutly refused to impart any information until they had been flogged. 
Eventually they admitted that the whole Hittite Army was drawn up 
just the other side of the city. Ramses was amazed. He turned 
with fury on to his now cowering staff, and was in the act of soundly 
trouncing them for their bad intelligence work when still worse 
news came to hand. 

But before going any further we must study the position of the 
opposing armies at this juncture ; they are depicted approximately 
in sketch No. 2. 

From the above sketch it will be seen in what a hazardous position 
the Egyptian Army was placed, strung out as it was in a line eight 
miles in length, whilst the Hittite Army was concentrated and ready 
to strike. And strike it did, and to some purpose. The Hittite 
King had timed his action toa nicety. Principle No. 4 involves 
good timing, #.e. concentration at the right spot and right time. 
Drawing up 2500 chariots (7500 men) opposite the ford and out of 
sight of the Egyptians, he flung them across the river and into the 
unprotected flank of the hapless division of Ré. The Egyptians 
had no flank-guards out, and were taken completely by surprise. 
The leading chariots charging down upon them cut the division 
in two about its centre, and the following chariots proceeded to 
roll up the two flanks thus formed, but especially the northern one. 
It was at this point that an officer of the division managed to make 
his way into the camp and informed Pharaoh of the situation. 
Now was the chance of Ramses to show his true mettle. He had 
disregarded the 6th Principle of War—Security—though it is difficult 
to blame him unduly. But now retribution was about to follow 
this disregard unless he excelled himself. And excel himself he did. 
Hesitating not for an instant, his mind was made up. There were 
two obvious and immediate steps to take. The first step was to 
hasten the march of the two rear divisions; this he instructed his 
Vizier (his C.G.S.) to do. The second step was to organize a 
counter-attack with the division of Amon, which he decided to lead in 
person. Dashing out of his pavilion he sprang into his chariot which 
was waiting ready outside. Already the camp had been alarmed and 
- horses hooked into chariots. But at this moment the confusion 
and panic which was beginning to make itself evident in the camp 
was increased by the arrival of some of the fleetest-footed of the 
fugitives from the head of Ré. They dashed panic-stricken into and 
through the camp, closely pursued by the Hittites ; and, despite 
Pharaoh’s personal exertions, they carried away with them the bulk 
of the defenders of the camp. Only a few infantry stood fast, 
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and in a very short time the camp was completely surrounded and 
broken into by the hostile chariotry. Ramses saw that no object 
was to be gained in staying there, so collecting his diminished band 
he cut his way out to the northward and managed to rejoin the 
remnants of the division. 

The camp thus fell a prey to the Hittites, but this very fact proved 
their undoing, for instead of continuing the pursuit they turned 
aside to plunder the camp. This gave Ramses a breathing space of 
which he was quick to make use. Rallying his broken troops he 
managed to restore them to some sort of order; and with them he 
turned upon the enemy in charge after charge. The narrative 
becomes somewhat obscure and involved at this point, as is not 
surprising, but the combat seems to have been a confused mélée, 
consisting of charge and counter-charge, and lasting for nearly three 
hours. In the course of it the Hittite King sent a thousand more 
chariots into the fray, but did not cross the river himself, or commit 
any infantry to the fight. 

What, in the meanwhile, was happening further south? On 
receipt of his instructions from Pharaoh, the Vizier sent off a mounted 
orderly, skirting round to the west, to summon the two rear divisions 
to the assistance of Pharaoh with the utmost speed. A few minutes 
later the Vizier evidently thought that he could help best by going 
in person to bring up the reinforcements. So he got into his chariot 
and followed in the tracks of the messenger. Keeping outside the 
fringe of the battle he came upon the detachment of Base troops 
just emerging from the forest. He decided on his plan of action 
and communicated it to them. They were to strike off to the left, 
and attack the Hittites in the captured camp from the west, whilst 
he would go back to the division of Ptah and lead it against the camp 
in a frontal attack from the south. The division of Sutekh was 
still south of the Orontes and was too far distant to intervene in the 
battle that day. The Base troops went off and the Vizier continued 
on his way to the division of Ptah. 

The Hittite chariotry had by this time spent itself, and was not 
in a fit state to meet the onset of the fresh troops who now advanced 
against it from two sides. Still heavily engaged with Ramses to the 
north, assailed by fresh troops from the west, attacked by a new 
division from the south led on by the Vizier in person, the Hittite 
cavalry looked round for support. But none was forthcoming. 
The infantry remained drawn up on the far side of the river and in 
the city, and the King made no response. 

Then came the inevitable. The Hittite chariotry wavered, 
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turned, and fled. A terrible rush for the ford now took place, 
the congestion became hopeless, and into the serried masses of 
struggling charioteers and overturned chariots the Egyptians poured 
a pitiless stream of arrows. 

The battle was over. Not a single Asiatic was left on the west 
side of the river, and Pharaoh was master of the field. 

Why had not the Hittite King thrown his infantry into the fight ? 
It is evident that he signally failed to carry out the 8th Principle 
of War—Co-operation of all arms—and the failure was so complete 
as to nullify the effect of all the other principles which he had been 
at pains to observe. If he had exploited to the full his initial success 
by immediately committing ail his chariotry and following them up 
with the mass of his infantry (either by the same ford, or by sending 
them round the north of the city) he would doubtless have achieved 
the victory which was his due. The true cause of his failure was 
probably a psychological one. In brain power possibly he was 
the superior of Ramses, but in nerve he was most certainly his 


inferior. ‘“‘ Be prudent in counsel,” says Bacon in effect, “ and 
bold in execution.” The Hittite King reversed the parts, as so many 
people do. 


But does not history repeat itself? A squadron of cavalry is 
sent out into the blue as a “ ballon d’essai,” or “ forlorn hope.” 
If it gets on well, it is to be supported with the remainder. But as 
soon as it has departed the fog of war descends upon it. (In this 
case the “ fog ” was a real one, caused by the chariot wheels stirring 
up the sand.) No news comes back from it, but heavy firing is 
heard, and the commander fears to commit the remainder of his force 
in the absence of definite information. As a fact the squadron is 
doing well, but when it looks back for support none is forth- 
coming, and a morning bright with promise leads to an evening 
of disaster. 

Pharaoh and his Vizier, on the other hand, having traversed the 
Principles of Security, Concentration, and Economy of force at the 
outset, now utilized in striking fashion the very principle the neglect 
of which contributed to the Hittites’ undoing. Ramses II presents 
a striking and heroic spectacle, fighting in the midst of his enemies 
for hour after hour against superior numbers, hopelessly cut off from 
the remainder of his Army, without even the means of communicating 
with them. But his faith in his Chief Staff Officer was supreme, 
and the Vizier did not fail him: and thus by the observance of the 
final principle of war—Co-operation—together they turned defeat 
into victory. 
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But though the victory was a brilliant one it was far from decisive. 
The Hittite infantry was still intact, and Ramses wisely refrained 
from pursuing the retreating chariots across the river. Also his 
losses had been exceedingly heavy. In fact his equanimity was 
gravely upset by the battle, and so, far from attempting to follow up 
his advantage next morning and attack Kadesh, he patched up a 
hasty truce with the King of the Hittites and marched his Army 
back to Egypt. 

Viewing the campaign as a whole, it will surely be agreed that 
it goes far to substantiate the dictum that ‘‘ the Principles of War are 
eternal.” 
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NOS MORITURI 
By “GLADIATOR ” 
NIGHTs IN BED 


THE adjutant was in his counting house—I was going to say— 
“‘ counting out his-:money.” But that would not have been correct. 
If the adjutant of a silladar cavalry regiment does count out money, 
it is sure to be not his own, but somebody else’s, which is not 
interesting. 

As a matter of fact the adjutant, who was really only acting 
adjutant vice the real incumbent on furlough in England, was in his 
office and the things he was counting were not rupees at all, but | 
‘nights in bed.” ‘There is nothing really difficult in counting 
nights in bed. - Numerically they are always small, and as long as 
you do not work them out to more than two places of decimals— 
with the hopeless idea of making them look a little larger—any 
second-rate mathematician could defeat the figures easily. Of course, 
if you make heavy weather of it and pursue them into recurring 
figures, it is the very devil and sheer tempting of Providence. 

Really it was all the fault of Addums.t This personage, who, 
admittedly, is to be placated, has ruled and is adamant and unyielding 
on the point, that if nights in bed fall below three, a magic figure, 
the health of the men, and consequently the efficiency of the unit, 
will suffer ; moreover, a dry rot will gradually set in affecting the 
whole Indian Army, concerning whose continued existence, in these 
circumstances, Addums professes to indulge in the most pessimistic 
forebodings. 

The Brigade Major, on the other hand, cared for none of these 
things—at least not in the same way or to the same extent. At 
any rate he must have his pound of flesh in the form of his full 
complement of station guards and his proper quota of mounted 
orderlies holding the reins of their horses as they sit all day sunning 
themselves on forms outside the Brigade Office. To his mind, 
indeed, these latter constituted an ingredient of efficiency at least 
as important as nights in bed. Obviously, without them, the Brigade 
must succumb. 

® The Indian sillidar cavalry system is doomed. t A.D.M.S. 
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Nevertheless, when Addums complains, the Brigade Major must 
support. Differing privately in their ideas and principles, to the 
outer world they must show a bold and united front. ‘This combined 
action of theirs often, indeed, one might say, with a monotonous 
regularity, results in a brief letter, instigated by Addums and signed 
by the Brigade Major, in which he alludes to the attenuated nights 
in bed shown in the last weekly Duty State, points out that the 
duties in the regiment appear to be unduly onerous, and requests 
that they be scrutinized and reduced, as otherwise the efficiency of 
the unit, etc., etc. 

A letter, couched in the above terms, had, in fact, been received 
in the regimental office yésterday morning and was at once taken by 
the acting adjutant to the C.O. for his orders. 

** Colonel,” said he, “ here’s another ‘ nights in bed ’ letter from 
the Brigade.” 

“* Oh, really,” said the Colonel, “‘ the usual thing, I suppose— 
regimental duties excessive and must be reduced—etc., etc. I know. 
Well, see if you can’t reduce them.”’ 

*‘ Wouldn’t it be a good thing to write in and say that it is due 
to the heavy station duties ? ” 

‘“‘ No, it wouldn’t,” said the Colonel, picking up a pencil and 
waving it solemnly at the by no means abashed adjutant. “I’ve 
tried that game before. My—dear—boy, when you’re as old as 
I am ”"—he was quite young for an Indian Colonel, only 46 and 
looked 10 years younger—“ I say, that when you are as old as I 
am, you will realize that the Brigade n—e—v—e—r reduces station 
duties. The only result of asking them to do so is to make them 
ratty.” 

** Very’ good, sir,” said the acting adjutant cheerfully, making 
a mental note to look into the matter to-morrow if he had time. 

But now a much worse thing had happened. This morning’s 
dak contained, among others, a letter from the Brigade to the effect 
that the G.O.C. would inspect the regiment at regimental drill in 
a couple of days’ time and that the parade would be as strong as 
possible. 

Now, nobody could possibly accuse the acting adjutant of having 
a suspicious nature. Quite the contrary. But there is no doubt 
that, as he sat down on this historic occasion at his own table in 
his own office, a foul suspicion was shaping itself in his mind. 

‘‘ Dashed funny thing,” he said. “ Yesterday a letter telling us 
to cut our duties and to-day we’re told to have a ‘ strong as possible ’ 
parade. I don’t like the look of it. That nasty fellow ’—meaning 
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his good friend the Brigade Major—“‘is up to his tricks again. 
T’ll have it out with him at the Club to-night. Meanwhile—— ” 

He.gazed abstractedly at the broad back of his head clerk, Beli 
Nath, Punjabi Hindu, who was seated writing hard at the table, 
conspicuous for the heterogeneous mass of Indian Army Orders, 
Army Instructions (India), Station Orders, typed and untyped 
letters, an Indian Army Act, files, inkpots, pencils, etc., etc., with 
which it was littered. Lance dafadar Beli Nath was of a cheerful 
countenance, with small twinkling grey eyes which seemed to suggest 
a considerable fund of latent humour. 

Behind the acting adjutant at another table sat the adjutant’s 
second clerk, Dina Ram, Punjabi Hindu also. Bending over him 
stood sowar Natha Singh, morning report writer, remarkable for 
remembering (or inventing) figures when occasion demanded it. 
In a far corner of the room sat lance dafadar Harkat Ali, Hindustani 
Mussulman. He was the vernacular writer and in his capacity as 
such he was not sitting at a table, or even on a chair. In point 
of fact, he was sitting on the floor. The reason is obvious. Every 
one knows that you cannot sit on a chair and write Urdu at a table. 
It is contrary to nature. You might manage it by sitting on a chair 
with one of your heels tucked in under you and nursing one of your 
knees, but this is only one of those half measures which are generally 
fatal and therefore to be avoided. 

Besides these, there were in the room dafadar Jaggat Singh, 
the drill master, a lepater (drill instructor) and one or two chabuk 
sowars (rough-riders).* In the doorway, engaged in an animated 
conversation with the bicycle orderly, stood jemadar Charan Singh, 
Dogra, the wordie major,{ with his air of a startled rabbit ready to 
scurry at all hazards behind the nearest cover. 

These individuals have been introduced to the reader because, 
presently, most of them were congregated round the acting adjutant’s 
table to assist him in elucidating the knotty problem which he was 
about to unfold. ‘The great exception was the vernacular writer on 
the floor, who took not the smallest notice of any one. It will be 
gathered that the atmosphere of the room was scarcely one of repose. 
Besides, there was always a possibility of the sudden irruption of 
an infuriated squadron commander, come to have a word or two with 
the acting adjutant about something or other of which he disapproved 
or, worse still, it might be the second-in-command, who, having his 
own fish to fry, was accustomed politely, but none the less dis- 
astrously, to butt in and interrupt the acting adjutant’s cogitations. 

® Literally “ whip ” sowars. t Indian adjutant. 
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However, like the Brigade Major, the acting adjutant cared for none 
of these things. His genial temperament allowed him to accept 
cheerfully everything that turned up as part of the day’s work. 

“* Beli Nath ! ” suddenly exclaimed the acting adjutant. 

“Sir,” said Beli Nath, jumping from his chair and twisting 
round, pen poised in mid-air. 

“You know that letter that came in yesterday telling us to 
reduce our duties ? ” 

** Ice,” said Beli Nath—at least it sounded exactly like that. 

This expression was peculiar to him. It is cryptic and the young 
officers had often debated its exact signification. Some maintained 
that it was merely a bowdlerism of the phrase “‘ Ay, ay, sir.” On the 
other hand, it was contended that Beli Nath probably saw the sea 
for the first time when the regiment embarked for East Africa, and 
that, moreover, he exhibited no other signs of a nautical upbringing. 
The retort to this was that the absence of other signs indicated 
nothing. Obviously, for instance, it is impossible for a man to 
hitch up his breeches if he wears his shirt outside! Personally 
I have no explanation to offer. I can only say that Beli Nath always 
used this word as an affirmative or in token of acquiescence. 

“* Good,” said the acting adjutant, “‘ you know the letter I mean. 
Right oh ! well, what about it ? ” 

** Sir,” said Beli Nath, “‘ the garrison duties, they are very heavy, 
sir. Many men are employed, sir. Hence our nights in bed are 
very small, sir.” 

“* Very true, Beli Nath, very true,” agreed the acting adjutant. 
** Quite so. But what about that? ” 

“ Sir, may we not write a letter to the Brigade in which we point 
out these circumstances and request that—— ” 

The acting adjutant brought his hand down heavily on to the table. 

‘No, no, Beli Nath,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Shut up. Get thee 
behind me, Satan. Hookum naheen. Colonel Sahib’s orders. Bus.” 

** Very good, sir,” said Beli Nath. He was a little startled by the 
vehemence of the reply which his suggestion had evoked. But to 
be apostrophized as the Father of All Evil tickled his fancy and 
reassured him. It was evidently nothing serious—just one of the 
Sahib’s funny ways. 

“Well now,” continued the acting adjutant, “‘ then there’s this 
other letter this morning about the General Sahib’s ‘strong as 
possible ’ parade.” 

“* Sir,” replied Beli Nath, “ that is quite simple matter. We must 
parade as strong as possible.” 
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** Naturally. But it seems to me that the Brigade Major Sahib 
will look very carefully into the figures of our parade state ; so we'll 
have to parade extra ‘ strong as possible.’ See?” 

“ Ice,” said Beli Nath. 

“‘ And yet, hang it all, if we parade as strong as all that, they 
will want to know how it is that normally we have so few men 
available for parade. Phew! that’s a bit of a problem, but I'll 
look into that afterwards. First thing is to settle who are to go 
on parade. Beli Nath, show me the morning report.” 

This being the particular job of sowar Natha Singh, morning 
report writer, he assisted in the general search, which now took 
place, for the morning report book, which was eventually found 
lurking under a pile of blank summary court martial forms on Dina 
Ram’s table. 

It is difficult to transcribe the conversation which now took 
place. <A good idea of it may be gained if it is remembered that the 
acting adjutant spoke English to his clerks and the vernacular to 
every one else, with this proviso that all his parentheses, asides and 
what I am tempted to describe as aphorisms, were also made in 
English, no matter to whom they were addressed. 

Beli Nath and Dina Ram, the two clerks, and Natha Singh, the 
morning report writer, stood round the acting adjutant’s table. 
Charan Singh, wordie major, hovered a yard or two off with the 
expectant look of one from whom great things will shortly be 
demanded. He held his note book open in his hand ready to take 
notes. The acting adjutant was seated. Before him, on the table, 
lay the large black volume of the morning report book (one page for 
every day in the year) open at yesterday’s statistics. 

“‘ Now let’s see,” said the acting adjutant. “ ‘Men excused 
duty’; here we are— Drill instructors, 10’; that’s absurd, of course. 
At least 5 must go on parade. Oh, by Jove; look here! Jaggat 
Singh |” 

“‘ Sahib,” said Jaggat Singh, the drill master, coming up and 
joining the group round the table. 

**Do you think the first ride of recruits are fit to join in the 
parade ?”’ 

Dafadar Jaggat Singh gave the inevitable answer. The drill 
master does not exist who does not consider his first ride as being 
capable of all things to all men and fit for any emergency. 

“‘ Good,”’ said the acting adjutant. “ Five drill instructors and 
first ride of recruits for parade—rear rank, of course. Got that, 
Charan Singh ?” | 
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“* Huzoor,” said Charan Singh, his eyes starting out of his head 
as he wrote painfully in his note book. He edged a little closer to 
the table and joined the group standing there. The acting adjutant 
scribbled on a piece of paper the number of men thus released for 
the parade. 

“‘ Next item,” said he, running his finger down the column. 
“* Rough-riders, 16 ’—all for parade, young horses to stay in the 
lines.” 

“ Sahib,” said the wordie major. 

“** Regimental garden 1,’” read out the acting adjutant. 
“ Parade—the cabbages and peas must increase and multiply with- 
out his assistance for once. ‘ Morning report writer, 1 ’—you’ll 
have to go on parade, of course, Natha Singh.” 

“* Of course,” echoed Natha Singh, who rather fancied himself as 
a smart man. 

“‘ * Officers’ orderlies, 19; seems a hell of a lot of orderlies for 
12 officers.” 

‘“‘ Sir,” said Beli Nath, ‘‘ there are more officers than that,” 
and started to write down the name of each officer, muttering each 
name aloud. 

“ All right, all right,” interrupted the acting adjutant; “ I'l: 
look into that afterwards. Anyway all for parade.” 

“ Even the Colonel Sahib’s orderly ?”’ asked the wordie major. 
sucking the end of his pencil. 

“ Of course, why not ? ” 

“* Bahut utcha,” * said the wordie major with relish. Apparently 
he had some obscure grudge against the Colonel’s orderly. 

“* * Office Staff, 11,’”” read the acting adjutant and looked up at 
the faces round him. Those of Beli Nath and Dina Ram bore an 
anxious embarrassed expression, the others looked highly interested. 
The acting adjutant pondered. He had no doubt about the riding 
capability of the office staff, knowing—though this happened before 
his time—that on one occasion five years ago, the section which 
won the jumping competition at the regimental sports was composed 
of office staff—namely, the adjutant’s first and second clerks, the 
quarter-master’s clerk and the accounts clerk, all Punjabi Hindus. 
Still, he reflected, they had not been on parade for ages and ages ; 
there was always the possibility that the G.O.C. might require the 
regiment to rank past by sections, a most complicated—— 

“ No,” said the acting adjutant, “ not for parade.” 

** Huzoor,”’ said the wordie major. 

* Very good, 
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‘“** Vernacular writer, 1,’’’ quoted the acting adjutant. He 
looked towards the corner of the room. 

** Harkat Ali,” said he, “‘ you’re for parade. If you must 
vernaculate, you can do so for once on horseback.” 

Harkat Ali stood up and saluted ponderously. ‘Then he sat down 
and the squeaking of his vernacular pen was the only sound heard 
while the acting adjutant, who had lost his place in the morning 
report, was trying to find it again. 

*¢ * Sanitation squad, 9,’ not for parade, wordie major sahib,” 
said the acting adjutant. ‘“‘ ‘They’ve got to be particularly active 
and in evidence on this occasion. One never knows. Addums 
may go nosing about the lines while we’re all on parade. I don’t 
a bit trust that fellow. Got it, Charan Singh ?” 

** Yes,” said the wordie major. As a matter of fact, he had only 
“ got” a part of it, but he made a mental note to consult Beli Nath 
afterwards as to the significance of the remaining part of the 
orders which the acting adjutant had delivered in his polyglot 
language. 

The acting adjutant then went through the remaining items of 
the long list—brake dafadar, line police, “ langar ”’ (cook-house), 
sowars, grain and grass supply orderlies, mir munshi, education 
staff, postman, hospital orderlies, etc., etc. As he spoke he scribbled 
on a piece of paper the extra numbers of men each category secured 
for the parade. 

** Well,” said he, as he totalled up his figures, “ that makes 47 
extra for parade.” | 

** No, sir,” said the wordie major, “ I make it 57.” 

“ Sahib,” said Natha Singh, “ the correct number is 59.” 

Natha Singh and the wordie major were beginning to argue it 
out when Beli Bath whispered, ‘‘ ‘The Colonel Sahib ! ”’ 

The acting adjutant jumped to his feet, the group round the 
table opened out, the wordie major saluted and even Harkat Ali, 
in his corner, could be seen slowly unravelling himself to the position 
of attention. 

‘“* Sorry,” said the Colonel, ‘“ excuse my interrupting, but, if 
you haven’t got anything more for me, I’m off.” 

‘* Nothing more, sir,” said the acting adjutant. 

* Right,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ You’ll have all those figures for 
me to-morrow, won’t you ? ” 

“Very good, sir,” said the acting adjutant. 

The Colonel went out. ‘The wordie major and Natha Singh 
fell once more to their argument in loud strident whispers and were 
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joined by Beli Nath, who had a theory of his own, as third prota- 
gonist. The acting adjutant re-checked his figures. 

** Well, I don’t care a hang,” he remarked, “I stick to 47. But 
I’m not going to argue about it. Let’s call it 55.” 

They all agreed to that. 

‘‘ Now,” he continued, “ let’s see the number of men normally 
available for parade,” and began scrutinizing the opposite page, 
where the figures from which “ nights in bed ” could be calculated 
were recorded. 

Natha Singh, always prompt with his information, told him the 
total. 
** Right,” said the acting adjutant. ‘‘ Now add that to 55, the 
number last thought of, and the answer is a le—no, I mean, does 
that give us 4 squadrons of 3 seventeen file troops, or 3 squadrons 
of 4 seventeen file troops ?—Gosh, that’s the same thing !—No, 
silly ass, it isn’t; I forgot the blooming Hotchkiss gun troops; 
they’re always in the way. All right. This is the order wordie 
major sahib, ‘ 4 squadrons each of 3 sabre troops and 1 Hotchkiss 
gun troop.’ Got it?” 

*“‘ Huzoor,” assented the wordie major. 

“* Sir, I beg pardon,” interrupted Beli Nath ; “ will the farriers 
parade ?”’ 

** Yes, they will,”’ said the acting adjutant, “‘ they’re not particu- 
larly beautiful, but they don’t upset my figures as they are in the 
rear rank, All the same, Beli Nath, I wish you would think of these 
things before.” 

*€ Sahib,” said the wordie major, “how about the shuter * 
sowars ¢ ” 

‘‘ Hang it all!” cried the acting adjutant, “there you go now. 
Why you people can’t——.__ Oh, well, suppose you never can. If 
you are asking me whether the shuter sowars are to parade in the 
ranks or only on the distant horizon with the half-squadron tiffin 
baskets on board,f I don’t mind telling you that they will do neither. 
But I'll tell you what they will do—they’ll jolly well take over the 
regimental guards. By Jove, that’s an idea—Ill dilute the regimental 
guards. Charan Singh, this is the order—only one-third of the 
guards to be old soldiers, who'll find the actual sentries till the General 
Sahib has gone, remainder to be supplied by shuter sowars and 
second ride of recruits.” 

chen ly empl in arin to 
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‘* Huzoor,”’ said the wordie major. 

‘* But, sir,” said Beli Nath, “ dafadar Ferozeshah "—he was the 
shuter defadar—‘ he cannot command the quarter guard.”’ 

‘* No, perhaps not,” was the reply, ‘‘ but you can tell him from 
me, that he will command the magazine guard and he must make a 
noise like a quarter guard there, if necessary.” 

Beli Nath did not, of course, understand the allusion, but he was 
always on the look-out for idiomatic phrases, and his eyes glistened 
with the joy of the collector at discovering this new one. 

** Those are the orders for the parade, anyway, Charan Singh. 
Now for the nights in bed and reduction of duties.” 'The acting 
adjutant once more scanned the page of the morning report book. 
‘* Let’s see. Our nights in bed for sowars, 2°45. Number of men 
available for duties, 283. Problem—by how many men am I to 
cut down the duties to raise the nights in bed to 3?” 

He tapped his teeth with the end of his pencil reflectively. 

“‘ No good,” he sighed at last, “it’s beyond me. Must do it by 
experiment.” 

Natha Singh was then cross-examined as to the figures shown 
for the numbers of men employed on various duties. He came out 
of the ordeal with credit, that is to say, in one instance only, he left 
3 men unaccounted for. All the suggestions volunteered by the 
wordie major, Beli Nath and even by the drill master failed to 
clear up the situation ; indeed, they only succeeded in fogging it 
more than ever. However, the acting adjutant waived aside the 
deficiency—he was not good at figures himself. 

‘* Next item,” he said briskly. <‘‘‘ Sick in hospital, 6.’ Well, I 
can’t very well cut down that duty. But I'll tell you what, Beli 
Nath, half of them will be fit for the General Sahib’s parade day 
after to-morrow. So add 3 to the number for the parade.” 

** But, sir,” objected Beli Nath, “ perhaps 3 other men may not go 
sick in their place ? ” 

** Beli Nath,” said the acting adjutant, “ perhaps there is some- 
thing in what you say. All right then, wash-out.” 

At this moment a long spare figure appeared at the office door. 
It was that of dafadar Ferozeshah, of the riding camels. He caught 
the acting adjutant’s eye. 

‘** Beli Nath,” said the acting adjutant, “here’s Ferozeshah 
apparently come fot news. Go and tell him all about it.” 

Beli Nath went to the doorway, where a heated argument, 
accompanied by much gesticulation, presently ensued. 

Meanwhile, the acting adjutant considered the next item, 
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‘* “ Line sick, 12,’ he read out. ‘‘ This is absurd. Half of them 
are fit for night duty. Most of them have only got chafes, bruises, 
contusions, kicks, etc., etc.” 

Presently Beli Nath came back and rejoined the group at the 
table. 

“‘'Well?” asked the acting adjutant, ‘“‘ Ferozeshah got his 
orders ?” 

‘* Sir, at first he did not understand.” 

“* Why, what did you say, Beli Nath ? ” 

“* Sir,”’ said Beli Nath, “I tell him that he will command the 
magazine guard and that it is the adjutant sahib’s orders that he will 
there make the noise of a camel.” Beli Nath was startled by a loud 
guffaw from the acting adjutant. ‘‘ Sir,” he went on, “ he very stupid 
fellow. He say that his camels making plenty enough noise anyhow 
at this season ”—January—“ so I explained more fully your honour’s 
orders.” 

“Thank you, Beli Nath,” said the acting adjutant grinning. 
“‘*Pon my soul, I don’t know whether you are pulling my leg or 
Ferozeshah’s. However, never mind that,’? he continued as Beli 
Nath was evidently on the point of protesting his innocence. ‘“ Here 
I find that there are 12 men not available for duty because they are 
line sick. Some of them are quite fit for duty, and in future you will 
arrange that only half the line sick men are shown in the morning 
report as not available for duty. See?” 

“ Ice,” said Beli Nath. 

“Well, that’s 6 to the good, any way,” muttered the acting 
adjutant. ‘‘ Let’s see how far that will increase the nights in 
bed.” 3 

He passed his fingers through his hair and started doing abstruse 
calculations with much scribbling of figures. 

Suddenly the telephone bell rang. 

“Damn,” said the acting adjutant. Dina Ram sprang to the 
instrument and presently announced that the Brigade Major was 
calling up. 

“ Right,” said the acting adjutant, sitting down to the telephone. 
“ Hullo, hullo — yes, adjutant speaking — what ? — Oh really, 
General going to Delhi, why ?—oh, yes, committee—right oh, 
thanks.” 


The acting adjutant got up slowly from the table. 

“Wordie major sahib,” said he, ‘‘ the General Sahib has to go 
to Delhi for a committee. There will be no parade. Beli Nath, 
parade’s off. SoamI!” 
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And snatching up his helmet from the table he dashed out of the 
office. ; 


II 
A Morwninc IN OFFICE 


One Friday morning not so many months ago the Colonel 
arrived at office unusually early. As he leaned his bicycle against 
a post of the verandah, he was conscious of a lively discussion 
being carried on in the adjutant’s office, which was next door to his 
own. 

The voices were those of jemadar Charan Singh, wordie major, 
and lance dafadar Beli Nath, head clerk. From the few coherent 
words which penetrated through the chink of the open window, it 
appeared that they were volubly protesting their innocence and 
imputing blame on a third person, obviously absent. The frequent 
repetition of the name of jemadar Tulsi Dass, the jemadar quarter- 
master, seemed to indicate that he was the person implicated. I 
say that he was obviously absent, because Tulsi Dass was gifted with 
a strident voice and an easy flow of words. The lack of this auditory 
evidence of his presence was conclusive. Nevertheless, the infrequent 
pauses in the protests of Charan Singh and Beli Nath indicated the 
presence of a third party to the conversation—probably the acting 
adjutant. ‘Though fis voice was inaudible from the outside and 
he did not seem to have much to say, there is no reason, on that 
account, to assume that he was not keenly interested. 

‘Damned noise!’ muttered the Colonel as he stalked into his 
empty office. 

He laid his helmet and stick on one end of the only table in 
the room and seated himself on a chair at the other end. Several 
other chairs were placed along one side of the table, strictly reserved 
for the use of British officers only. Three wooden benches, placed 
end-on to each other, and sufficient, by squeezing, to accommodate 
all the Indian officers, should they be required to attend a durbar, 
were ranged along one wall. It was the custom of Charan Singh, 
the wordie major, to take a precarious seat at these times on the 
extreme end of the last bench next to the open doorway. This 
was convenient as affording him ready access to the assembly in 
case his multifarious duties—and surely he was the best judge of 
how multifarious they were—should render him unpunctual. 
Moreover it offered—or perhaps, I should say, appeared to him to 
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offer—considerable facility for a hurried (and possibly unnoticed) 
exit, should unforeseen circumstances render that necessary or 
advisable. 

A large bookcase, standing close against the Colonel’s table, 
contained what looked like all the prehistoric editions of I.A.0O.’s, 
A.I.I.’s, A.R.I.’s and I dare say many other regulations including 
G.0.C.C.’s. I would not swear, for instance, that a careful search 
would not have revealed a copy of the “ Bengal Punjab Cavalry 
Manual,” and surely that is antediluvian enough. The dust, which 
stood inches deep on these volumes, proclaimed the fact that they 
were rarely, if ever, consulted. This indeed was the case. Beli 
Nath was always expected to produce in person any required regula- 
tion on demand and he very naturally kept all the more modern ones 
in his own office ready to his hand, all neat, clean, shipshape and 
Bristol fashion and, moreover, corrected up to date. This last, as 
every one knows, is no mean achievement. 

The only other articles in the room were the two locked boxes 
in which the adjutant stored his confidential and secret documents— 
a constant source of embarrassment to his locum tenens, the acting 
adjutant, who conspicuously lacked confidence when venturing into 
their hidden and unexplored mysteries. 

The discussion next door died down as the Colonel applied him- 
self to the opening of the day’s official post. He was a quick worker, 
and the pile of letters rapidly diminished as their envelopes were 
flung into the waste-paper basket under the table and their contents 
were placed in the adjutant’s tray. 

When he had nearly completed his task, the office doorway was 
darkened by the figure of the second-in-command. He walked in, 
saluted, laid his hat and stick on the table beside the Colonel’s and 
walked out again. This officer’s movements were always mysterious. 
As second-in-command he held a roving commission or, as we say, he 
“ rode loose.” In other words, although he drew pay as a squadron 
commander, he did not actually command a squadron. His special 


duties were to administrate the horse hospital and run the regimental - 


accounts. He was also general assistant to the Commanding Officer. 
In this capacity he was expected to take a firm line in the matter of 
the education of the young officers; and as the Colonel and his 
second-in-command were known, in a modern phrase, to be “in 
complete accord,’’ any close confabulation between them was liable 
to cause grave misgivings in the minds of these young gentlemen 
lest they should be the subject of discussion. Indeed, too often, 
the sequel would be a scheme or written examination papers of the 
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most heart-rending and soul-searching nature—and life was not 
worth living. 

** Beli Nath ! ” roared the Colonel. 

** Sir,” answered Beli Nath, his voice carrying easily over the 
half wall which separated the two offices. 

‘“‘ Here, take away the dak,” said the Colonel as Beli Nath 
entered. 

As Beli Nath left the room with the letters in an untidy bundle 
in his hand, the acting adjutant came in, 

‘* Good morning, sir,” said he. 

‘“‘ Morning,” said the Colonel. 

‘'There’s one thing I want to talk to you about, sir,” said the 
acting adjutant. 

6¢é Yes ? 99 

‘‘ When I came to recruits’ parade this morning,”’ said he, getting 
into his stride, a | found several jumps broken down. I spoke to the 
wordie major about it, and he says that he told Tulsi Dass about 
them after stables yesterday, but Tulsi Dass refused to build them 
up because it was the Thursday holiday.” 

‘* Aha!” said the Colonel, “‘ so that’s what all that beastly noise 
was about when I came to office just now! Were the jumps all 
right on Wednesday ? ” 

‘* Yes, as far as I know.” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “ personally I think Tulsi Dass is 
quite right. After all, the quarter-master staff is entitled to a 
Thursday holiday as much as any one else. You can’t expect to have 
your jumps in good order on Friday morning, if your recruits bust 
them up on Thursday.” 

“ But, sir,” said the acting adjutant, now on his defence, “I 
didn’t put the recruits over em They had a foot-parade on 
Thursday.” 

“Well, jumps don’t break cuiieia down, I suppose. Some- 


body must have broken them down. Tell every one, including — 


B.O.’s, that if they break down jumps on a Thursday they’re held 
personally responsible for repairing them by Friday morning! 
See? Got it?” 

“* Very good, sir,” said the acting adjutant. 

“Probably that young ass Bridges,” muttered the Colonel to 
himself, naming a very junior and very Irish young officer, ‘‘ been 
trying to school that impossible horse of his, I expect.”’ 

As the acting adjutant went out the rissaldar major, Thakur 
Singh, came in. Thakur Singh saluted and took his seat with 
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dignity on the inner end of the Indian officers’ bench. He was a 
handsome Sikh of the buffalo type. As senior Indian officer his 
relations with the C.O. were really more important than those of the 
second-in-command, though the latter functionary would never, of 
course, have admitted it. As chief adviser to the C.O., Thakur 
Singh considered himself called upon to attend at the regimental 
office as long as the Colonel did so. This was in case he should be 
required to offer his advice on any subject ; and although he was 
rarely consulted oftener, perhaps, than twice in the hour, he never- 
theless felt that, by his mere inert presence, honour was satisfied. 
In the attitude of dignified repose which such circumstances inevit- 
ably entailed, his features assumed the mask of a sphinx, albeit a 
very good-natured and not very mysterious one. The young 
officers said he looked ‘‘ owlish,” I prefer sphinx-like. 

Close behind the rissaldar major and almost jostling each other 
in the doorway came the second-in-command and the quarter-master. 
The latter was a north Irishman of undoubted Caledonian extraction, 
and held in his hand a large assortment of papers, the bulk of which, 
covered with masses of figures, proclaimed themselves to be statistics 
of some sort, probably in reference to such interesting subjects as 
the unit’s ration strength or the daily issue of ghi. Over his left arm 
he carried a bagh-dor.* All these he placed on the table as he took 
up a standing position (no chair was available there) on the Colonel’s 
left side. The second-in-command seated himself in the only chair 
at the Colonel’s right hand. Here he held a commanding position 
over the adjutant’s tray, which was placed on that side of the table, 
and although it is impossible to say what strategic object was gained 
by this mancuvre, there is no doubt that it caused considerable 
resentment in the breast of the acting adjutant who was thus prevented 
from occupying what he justly regarded as his own particular seat. 
He was, moreover, seriously inconvenienced when the time came for 
him to lay his files before the Commanding Officer. Perhaps, in 
taking up this position, the second-in-command, like the rissaldar 
major, felt that honour was satisfied. 

“* Look here,” said the Colonel, turning tothe second-in-command, 
“ what’s this I hear about sick horses not being able to get lucerne ? 
I was poking about the lines yesterday afternoon and the salutri f 
told me he couldn’t get any. I then went to the regimental garden, 
where I saw stacks and stacks of lucerne all ready to cut.” 

“t That’s all right, Colonel,” said the second-in-command, “ I had 
up the salutri and Tulsi Dass this morning about it. Tulsi Dass 
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said there was pots of lucerne and he was only too anxious to get 
rid of it, but he refused to issue it to any odd syce who might come 
along unless he had a chit from the salutri.”’ 

‘* Dash the man,”’ growled the Colonel. ‘‘ Tulsi Dass seems to 
have his finger in everybody’s pie.” 

** Personally,” continued the second-in-command, “ I think he’s 
quite right. If he doesn’t insist on this—— ” 

“‘ Oh, quite right ; of course he’s quite right,”’ said the Colonel, 
** but what I want to know is whether I’m commanding this blooming 
regiment or Tulsi Dass ? ”’ 

The second-in-command smiled reflectively. Perhaps he con- 
sidered that he himself might one day make a worthy successor to 
the Colonel, but that it might be very difficult to find a substitute for 
jemadar Tulsi Dass. 

As the Colonel went through the quarter-master’s papers, 
grumbling at the enormous number of returns that one had to make 
out nowadays, a furtive figure appeared in the doorway. It was 
that of Harkat Ali, the vernacular writer. He held a solitary paper 
in his hand and, by a cat-like enveloping movement, placed himself 
in a respectful attitude to the left of the Colonel and just behind him. 

“* Well, Harkat Ali,” said the Colonel impatiently, ‘‘ what have 
you got there ?” 

“¢ Arzi ”—vernacular letter—replied Harkat Ali. 

“Don’t be a fool,” said the Colonel, ‘“‘ I know that. What’s it 
all about ? ”’ 

Harkat Ali came forward and, holding the paper close to his 
eyes, began reading, very deliberately, the flowery introduction 
essential to all such communications. 

This was too much for the Colonel. 

“Hil Stop!” he cried, ‘I don’t want to hear all that tosh. 
Tell me what it’s about and who’s it from and to.” 

‘* Huzoor,” said the vernacular writer. ‘‘ It is from the rissaldar 
major Sahib Bahadur to the Deputy Commissioner Sahib Bahadur, 
of Amritsar.” 

*“‘ Oh, is it?” said the Colonel, ‘‘ and what does the rissaldar 
major Sahib want ? ” 

** Land,” replied Harkat Ali. 

‘Why, good heavens!” said the Colonel to the second-in-com- 
mand, ‘the old gentleman owns half the Punjab already. Why, 
Thakur Singh,” said he, facing round to the “ old gentleman ” in 
question, “‘ land, land—it’s always land. British officers never get 
any land. Here am I; I’ve served the Sirkar for thirty years and 
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nobody ever gives me any land. You've got plenty of land, why 
should you ask for more ? ” 

Thakur Singh shifted himself confortably in his seat. 

“* Zuroor milega,” * said he. 

“I’ve no doubt you will,” said the Colonel, waxing eloquent. 
**'You people always do. That’s what fetches me. I want land, 
but I won’t get it. You,” said he, glaring at the second-in-command, 
“* you want land too, I suppose, but you’ll never get any. Instead 
of that, you and I, when we retire, will have to rent rooms in Chelten- 
ham with a front garden about a yard square—mostly gravel—and 
nothing but hard pavement to walk on when we do our daily crawl 
to the Club and back.” 

*“‘ Speak for yourself, Colonel,” said the second-in-command, 
laughing; “ you forget that I am going to keep a poultry 
farm.” 

“I bet you, I bet you don’t,” cried the Colonel, “‘ I bet you any 
money you don’t. You’re young. When I was your age I thought so 
too—at least I never thought of anything so damned silly as a poultry 
farm, of course. I—bet—you—that by the time you have earned 
a decent pension, if you aren’t kicked out before, you will be so old 
and decrepit that you’ll only just be able to stagger for lunch to the 
Club, where you’ll spend the rest of the day growsing and shivering 
by the fire and playing Bridge with all the other decrepit bachelors 
in the place. J know, J know—my—dear—boy. We all come 
to it.” 

The second-in-command grinned. Thakur Singh and the 

vernacular writer looked on with tolerant smiles. ‘They all knew the 
Colonel. ‘These land rewards to Indian ranks were a constant source 
of irritation to him and generally evoked some outburst of this sort. 
They all knew, also, that he would work his fingers to the bone to 
obtain any advantage or concession or boon for his men, legally, 
if possible, and if not legally (one is almost tempted to say) then 
illegally. 
“Oh! all right, all right, Harkat Ali,” said the Colonel, “ give 
it me and I’ll sign it,” and he scrawled his signature across the 
top of the letter according to the eccentric method by which vernacular 
letters have been endorsed since time immemorial. 

As he sidled out of the room Harkat Ali glanced at the rissaldar 
major, but the latter, having gained his object, had once more 
relapsed into his contemplative attitude. 

When all the quarter-master’s papers had been signed, the 
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head-rope was examined by the Colonel and passed round for all 
who cared to see it. The rissaldar major expressed himself satis- 
fied, and after a short discussion the price to be paid was settled with 
a view to its adoption in the regiment. 

“Sir,” said the quarter-master as he recovered the head- 
rope and began to collect his papers, “I’ve got one more 
thing.” 

66 Well ? 39 

“* Jamadar Tulsi Dass complained to me this morning—— ”’ 

** Damn,” muttered the Colonel. 

“Well, sir,” protested the quarter-master, a little taken aback, 
but pursuing the even tenor of his discourse, “ the fact is that it 
is a question of principle—— ” 

“Principle be blowed,” interrupted the Colonel. ‘‘ What I 
want to know is—is it a question of the regimental jumps ? ” 

“* Er—yes, sir,” said the quarter-master. 

“Then you must go and talk to the adjutant about it, and mind 
you don’t mention the name of Tulsi Dass to me for the next three 
weeks. I’m sick of him.” 

The quarter-master went out considerably puzzled. During 
his interview with the Colonel the room was gradually filling up ; 
one or two squadron commanders had arrived and also the acting 
adjutant, a lively young gentleman with several files carried jauntily 
under his arm. These officers ranged themselves round the table, 
each anxious to dispose of his business as quickly as possible. As his 
chair was already occupied by the second-in-command, the acting 
adjutant took up his station close behind the Colonel’s right shoulder 
and laid his papers on the table with ostentatious awkwardness, 
presumably in silent protest at the commanding position usurped by 
the second-in-command. 

The Colonel read and signed the papers rapidly. 

“‘ Now look here,” he said turning suddenly on the second-in- 
command, “‘here’s that young blighter Coulson, a lieutenant—I 
ask you a mere lieutenant—takes 10 days’ leave and I have to tell 
six different people all about it. There you are,” he continued, 
turning over the leaves, ‘‘ one, two, three, four, five, six—stx blooming 
casualty reports to be signed by me, because Lieutenant blooming 
Coulson goes on leave instead of doing his work. I don’t suppose 
he’ll lose himself—don’t care if he does. Besides, nobody will 
ever look at them ; waste of time and paper, I call it.” 

The Colonel spoke as if it were all the fault of the second-in- 
command. It must be explained that this officer had once held a 
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staff appointment. Consequently the Colonel was accustomed to 
lay at his door all the enormities of the staff, real and imaginary. 

“It does seem rather absurd,” said the second-in-command 
lamely. 

“Absurd? Absurd? J call it scandalous.” 

As the Colonel handed the papers back to the acting adjutant, 
his eye fell on young Bridges who had just come into the room. He 
was the Hotchkiss gun specialist of the regiment—at least he was 
the last officer back from a machine-gun school, which, of course, 
is not necessarily the same thing. His existence during office hours 
was peripatetic except when his squadron commander succeeded 
in anchoring him to a chair in the squadron office. He spent a good 
deal of his time in the quarter-master’s office ragging the quarter- 
master about his evident inability to obtain spare parts from the 
Ordnance. At regular intervals of about a fortnight he would invade 
the regimental office, where he poured into the unsympathetic ear 
of the Colonel his recommendations for increasing the salaries of 
the Hotchkiss gunners, to be defrayed, of course, from regimental 
funds. 

“ Hello, here’s Bridges,” exclaimed the Colonel genially. ‘‘ Good 
morning, Bridges.” 

“‘ Oh, good morning, sir,” said Bridges, saluting. 

““ How’s that horse, George, of yours getting on?” continued 
the Colonel with unaccustomed suavity. 

* Quite all right, thank you, sir,” replied the unsuspecting 
Bridges, not a little flattered. The acting adjutant grinned behind 
the Colonel’s chair. 

“ Been jumping him lately ? ” 

“* Yes, sir; yes.” 

“‘ Had him out yesterday ? ” asked the Colonel. 

** ‘Yes, Colonel.” 

“* How did he go? ” 

* Well, sir,” said Bridges, considering. ‘ He didn’t do the in- 
and-out so badly—dquite well, in fact. He made rather a mess of the 
post and rails, it’s true. Oh yes, and he refused the triple bar and 
went through the wing.” 

There was a loud guffaw from behind the Colonel’s chair. 
Bridges’ innocent blue eyes opened wide with astonishment. 

“I knew it ! I knew it,” cried the Colonel delightedly. ‘‘ Look 
here, young man, don’t let George behave like that again, please— 
not on a Thursday anyway. If you don’t understand, the adjutant 
will explain to you in his office.” 
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“ Right oh, sir,” said the thoroughly mystified Bridges and 
accompanied the acting adjutant out of the room. 

** As C.O.,” said the Colonel, addressing the second-in-command 
and rubbing his hands together and chuckling, “ I make it my business 
to know everything that is going on in the lines.”’ 

The second-in-command, who, not having been in the office earlier 
in the day, could not fathom this little drama, was understood to 
murmur, “ Quite so, quite so,” in a non-committal tone. 

““Comeon. Next, please,” said the Colonel in high good humour. 
‘*'We must get on. It’s almost time for the horse-parade.” 
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WESTERN FRONT 


Ong of the most important war books, dealing with the March offen- 
sive, 1918, has been compiled by Major Fehr, Archivrat im Reichs- 
archiv. Most Germans are Rate of some kind or other by the time 
they are middle-aged, and in the present instance the author’s 
title means he is employed in a responsible position in the German 
Public Record Office. He has examined the war records to discover 
what papers in them touch on the inception, development and 
execution of Ludendorff’s plan for the 21st of March, 1918. The 
book is called “‘ Die Marzoffensive 1918 an der Westfront. Strategie 
oder Taktik ?” (Leipzig: Koehler, 10 marks), and contains the 
text or a summary of the documents that he found. The story is not 
absolutely complete, for there are no verbatim reports of conferences, 


and no records of many of the verbal and telephonic discussions ; 


but it is ample enough to give us a very clear idea of what went on in 
the enemy’s headquarters in the months preceding the 21st of March. 
The various appreciations made from time to time were drawn up by 
Lieut.-Colonel Wetzell, Head of the Operations Section and Luden- 
dorff’s tame strategist, just as von Blume was von Moltke’s in 1870. 
Ludendorff never moved without taking Wetzell with him, and the 
two men worked together in great intimacy, the author tells us, 
and mutually influenced each other, so that what is recorded may be 
regarded as their joint work. Wetzell’s appreciations are in most 
cases marked by Ludendorff with no more than the word “ Einver- 
standen,”’ or, as we should say, “‘ approved.” 

The first mention of an offensive in the West occurs in an apprecia- 
tion by Wetzell, dated the 23rd of October, 1917, which commences : 

** The guiding principle of our general military situation remains for 
the future as in the past (nach wie vor) that the decision lies in the Western 
theatre of war.” 


He continues that an annihilating blow must be struck against the 
British or the French before American help can be effective, and 
143 
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then examines how forces can be collected to strike it. The Crown 
Prince, who commanded the group of German Armies in the Centre, 
with Colonel von der Schulenberg as his Chief of the General 
Staff, and the Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, commanding 
on the right, in Flanders, with Lieut.-General von Kuhl as his 
Chief of the General Staff, were invited to put forward their ideas, 

On the goth of November Wetzell placed on paper another 
appreciation ; it was of the question : 

‘* How should a decisive offensive be carried out on the Western 
Front in the spring of 1918, supposing the necessary infantry and artillery 
forces are available ? ” 

Among other things, the appreciation said : 


“Only an offensive on a great scale will, in my opinion, offer any 
security of affecting the situation in the West as a whole ; it must have 
a far-reaching strategic objective which includes not only a material but 
a great moral result.” 


The offensive must be such that it will not merely produce a large 
pocket, as in the previous German, French and British offensives, 


but 


“‘ the penetration of the enemy front must have real decisive consequences 
on the general hostile situation.” 


Wetzell then examined the question “ who and where,”’ but always 
from the strategic standpoint. He came to the conclusion that the 
French must be the victims, and, as to place, recommended that the 
Verdun salient should be cut off by a great attack on either side of 
it. As regards the English, there were ‘‘ two possible attacks ”’: 
(a) in the direction of Armentiéres, and (6) farther south in the 
general direction of Hazebrouck (apparently the attack was to be in 
a north-west direction). The first, he thought, had little prospect 
of a thorough success, 

‘‘ for the British reserves were too close, and equilibrium would soon be 
re-established.” 

Hazebrouck was a more favourable objective, because it was a great 
railway centre, the British would be much inconvenienced in ammuni- 
tion supply, etc., if it,were lost. 


‘* Nevertheless, the prospects of this not very simple attack, in view of 
the closely packed British reserves, are not too great.” 


Two days after this appreciation was drawn up, on the r1th of 
November, 1917——curjous coincidence—a conference took place at 
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Mons between Ludendorff, von Kuhl and von der Schulenberg, 
to discuss and settle the place for the offensive. There is no 
official report of this conference, only a record of Ludendorff’s 
summing up at the end of it. As far as can be ascertained, von Kuhl, 
representing Crown Prince Rupprecht, expressed himself 

* decisively in favour of an attack between Armentiéres and La Bassée 
in the direction of Hazebrouck, in order to take the massed British forces 
in the Ypres salient in flank and rear.” 

Graf von der Schulenberg, for the Crown Prince, advocated, like 
Lieut.-Colonel Wetzell, an attack on both sides of Verdun. 

Ludendorff in his summing up said that about thirty-five divisions 
and one thousand heavy guns could be made available for the 
offensive : 

‘‘ enough for one offensive ; a second great offensive, as more or less a 
diversion, would not be possible. Our general situation requires that we 
must strike as soon as feasible, if possible at the end of February or begin- 
ning of March, before the Americans can throw considerable forces into 
the scale. We must defeat the English. ‘The operations must be founded 
on these three conditions.” 

He rejected the Hazebrouck scheme on account of the difficulties 
of the ground, and its being too much dependent on good weather, 
which prevented its being made early enough. ‘The best course 
was a diversion against Verdun, followed by the Hazebrouck attack, 
but there were neither enough men nor ammunition for this. He 
continued : 

“‘'We must examine whether conditions farther south are not more 
favourable for an operation. In particular, an attack near St. Quentin 
seems full of prospect. After the Somme line between Péronne and 
Ham has been gained, it can be used to protect the left flank, and the 
operations can then be turned north-westward and the British front 
rolled up.” 

As a result of the conference, von Kuhl on the 20th of November 
forwarded a comprehensive memorandum, but he still advised an 
attack towards Hazebrouck on strategic grounds. As for the St. 
Quentin offensive, he thought it was too far from the Flanders front 
for its immediate objective to be the main British forces ; protection 
of the right flank and rear was not possible, as it was for the left in 
the Hazebrouck attack, and how such protection was to be gained 
in the further course of the operations was not easy to foresee. He 
insisted that the basis of any operation of the Second Army must be, 
first, to break through the British front and then roll it up northward. 

“The enemy has the sea at his back. That offers us a prospect 
of a thorough decision, if the operation is carried far enough.” 
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He admitted that an attack on either side of St. Quentin could be 
made at any season of the year, but it would require more men than 
the Hazebrouck scheme. It had the further disadvantage that the 
operation would have to be carried through the devastated Somme 
area, and it was unfortunate that the Second Army front ran from 
N.W. to S.E., whilst it was asked to attack N.W. 

Whilst this memorandum was under consideration, the battle of 
Cambrai took place (2zoth-30th of November), and it caused grave 
doubts as to whether a break-through in the West were possible at 
all. The British and French had invariably failed, and now 


“our [counter] attack had run itself to an end earlier than we had expected.” 


Further, there was the unpleasant factor that 
“ the shock power of the attack divisions was very quickly used up.” 


The influence of tactics began to make itself felt on the operation 
plans. 

Lieut.-Colonel Wetzell’s appreciation of the 12th of December, 
1917, headed “ ‘The West Offensive and its Prospects of Success,” 
begins with the following words :— 


“The prospects of success in the West are affected by principles 
other than those obtaining in the East and against Italy.” 


He recalled that the French and British had always met difficult 
situations and managed to bring all German offensives to a standstill 
in the course of time. He thought that 


‘* 4 decisive success could only be attained by a clever combination of 
several closely connected attacks.” 


Here for the first time appears the idea that the first attack was to 
be only preparatory, and the place for it chosen for tactical reasons. 
Crown Prince Rupprecht on the 15th of December put forward the 
idea that 

“‘ Before all things it is important to break through somewhere. The 


break-through can only succeed by surprise, and is only possible when 
relatively weak defences enable us to use a shortened form of attack.” 


In an addendum to his appreciation of the 12th of December, Lieut.- 
Colonel Wetzell agrees, and says that there must be two acts: Act 
one, a broad offensive blow by the Second and Eighteenth Armies 
(Cambrai—St. Quentin attack) ; Act two, beginning about fourteen 
days later, a break-through in the area of the Fourth and Sixth 
Armies in the general direction of Hazebrouck. It would appear 
that Ludendorff agreed with his strategist, for on the 17th of December 
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von Hutier, the expert in surprise attacks, was ordered to take 
command of the Eighteenth Army, south of the Second Army, around 
St. Quentin. On the 24th of January, the Seventeenth Army (von 
Below) was put in between the Second and Sixth, so the three attack- 
ing Armies, Seventeenth, Second and Eighteenth, for the first act 
were then in position. But, as far as can be ascertained, Ludendorff 
did not make up his mind finally until the end of January, and 
preparations for attacks, not only on the Arras—St. Quentin line, 
but elsewhere, notably at Verdun, were continued with feverish haste. 

As the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Armies worked out the details 
of their operations, they began to discover various difficulties ; 
and a sharp conflict between strategy and tactics soon arose. The 
northernmost, the Seventeenth, pointed out that, as it advanced, its 
tight flank, which was limited to Croisilles, would be threatened 
from the heights south-east of Arras, and it was by no means clear 
how, after attacking the Cambrai salient south-westward, it was 
to wheel round and drive the British north-westward. Both diffi- 
culties could be got over by extending its front farther north. The 
Eighteenth Army wanted to know what it was to do after it had 
secured the Somme line : having got under weigh and set the enemy 
on the run, was it merely to halt and assume a defensive attitude on 
the Somme, perhaps endangering the whole situation, and then use 
in the most effective strategic direction the whole of any forces 
found superfluous ; or was it to pursue its tactical success ? 

At this period came the information that the British had taken 
over the French front near St. Quentin and eastward which had been 


selected for attack as the weakest section both as regards defences 


and garrison. German opinions seem to have been divided as to 
whether the change was advantageous or no. Ludendorff and von 
der Schulenberg thought it was not; for if part of the French 
front were attacked, help would be sent by Pétain, and there would 
not be enough reserves left to make a serious counter-attack at some 
other part of the German line. General von Sauberzweig, von 
Hutier’s Chief of the Staff, took the opposite view. In a private 
letter addressed to Lieut.-Colonel Wetzell, he wrote : 


‘We need not assume that the Frenchman will start at once and 
hurry immediately to the support of his attacked Entente friend. He will 
first wait to see if his own front is attacked also, and will only decide to 
support his Ally when the situation is fully cleared up. . . . If we only 
had French opposite to us, we should have to count on G.H.Q. reserves 
being sent at once over the Somme and Crozat Canal.” 


He further pointed out that it would be a mistake to cross the Somme, 
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as the Eighteenth Army would be drawn away from the best strategic 
direction. He suggested that the right flank of the Army should be 
extended farther northward, so that, after securing the Somme line 
for flank protection, the Army could operate north-westward. He 
enclosed a draft of the order concerning his Army, as follows : 


“The Eighteenth Army will drive the enemy opposite it over the 
Péronne—Ham section of the Somme and over the Crozat Canal, and 
protect the left flank of the Second Army which it is attacking in the 
direction of Péronne and northward.” 


Its rdle then was to be purely defensive. 

There seems to have been some lively difference of opinion at 
this time between Ludendorff and the Staffs of the Groups of 
Armies and Armies concerned, and on the 24th of January the 
Eighteenth Army was transferred from Rupprecht’s to the Crown 
Prince’s Group ; so that the offensive became a Supreme Command 
affair controlled by Ludendorff, and not merely an operation by 
Rupprecht’s Group. 

There is now a gap in the official records, and at the beginning 
of March there is evidence of a complete change of opinion, without 
anything to explain it. It is by then accepted and settled that the 
Eighteenth Army is to press on over the Somme : either Ludendorff 
sanctioned this advance as a means of dealing with the French reserves, 
or, finding he had put the most effective part of his force there in 
December, when doubts about a tactical break-through arose, he 
had to make use of it to best advantage where it was. There is no 
official clue. Perhaps the Crown Prince was after an easy success ; 
at any rate, on the 6th of March he was protesting hotly by telegram 
against the Eighteenth Army’s attack being limited in any way. 

The final decision was given in the Supreme Command attack 
order issued on the 12th of March, which runs thus : 


‘* His Majesty orders : 

‘* (x) The Michael Attack [code name for the attack on either side of 
St. Quentin] will take place on the 21st of March. The enemy’s first 
position will be broken into at 9.40 a.m. 

‘*(2) Army Group Crown Prince Rupprecht as first great tactical 
objective will cut off the British in the Cambrai salient, and will gain the 
line Croisilles—Bapaume—junction of Omignon with the Somme, north 
of the Omignon stream. Should the attack of the right wing [Seventeenth 
Army] proceed favourably, the Army will push beyond Croisilles. 

** The next task of the Army Group is to press forward in the direction 
Arras—Albert, to hold the Somme with the left wing near Péronne, and 
with the weight of its forces in the right wing to dislocate the British 
front, in front of the Sixth Army also so as to free more troops from the 
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trenches for the advance. Every division behind the Fourth and Sixth 
Army is in this case to be engaged at once. 

“ (3) The Army Group German Crown Prince will first gain the 
Somme and Crozat Canal, south of the Omignon stream. By a rapid 
advance, the Eighteenth Army will seize the crossings of the Somme and 
the Crozat Canal. At the same time the Eighteenth Army must be prepared 
to extend its right wing to Péronne. The Army Group will consider 
the strengthening of the left wing of the Eighteenth Army by divisions 
of the Seventh, First and Third Armies. 

““(4) The 2nd Guard Division, 26th and 12th Divisions will be at 
the disposal of the Supreme Command. 

*“*(5) The Supreme Command postpones any decision as to the 
* Mars ’* and ‘ Archangel ’ + operations: preparations for them are to 
be unceasingly carried on. 

“‘(6) The remaining Armies will act according to G.S. 1(a) 6945 of 
4th of March. Army Group Rupprecht will protect the right flank of 
Mars— Michael operation against any British counter-attack. Army Group 
German Crown Prince will according to plan retire before a French full- 
dress attack if made against the Seventh (except the Archangel front), 
First and Third Armies. 

“* As regards Army Groups Gallwitz and Duke Albrecht, the Supreme 
Command postpones its decision as to the measures to be taken in case 
of a French full-dress attack, and as to the withdrawal of divisions for 
employment on the battlefield. 

** Signed Vv. HINDENBURG.” 


The operation orders of the Army Groups and Armies are given, 
but paragraph two of the Eighteenth Army alone reveals anything 
fresh. It runs: 


** As soon as the Somme and Crozat Canal have been crossed, it will 
be the task of the Eighteenth Army to attract towards it the French 
reserves detailed to support the British, to defeat them, and to break the 
connection between the French and British. It may be assumed that 
the French will send strong reserves by the railways Roye—Chaulnes 
and Montdidier—Amiens, and will engage them against the flank of 
the Second Army and against the front of the Eighteenth Army... 
the sooner the line Roye—Chaulnes is gained the more chance there is 
of catching the French on the move.” 


As is well known, at 9.30 a.m. on the 23rd of March, abandoning 
all strategic plans, the attack of the Seventeenth and Second Armies 
having failed, Ludendorff decided to let the Eighteenth exploit 
its easy tactical success, and with his decision, all hope of a decisive 
victory disappeared. 

The publication by Lieut.-General Deguise, the Commandant 
of Antwerp, of ‘“‘ La Défense de la position fortifiée d’Anvers en 


® Attack on Arras—Notre Dame de Lorette by Sixth Army. 
t Attack on Ailette salient by right wing of Seventh Army. 
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1914” (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 25 francs), completes the account 
of the siege of the fortress, for we have had the German version in 
the official ‘‘ Antwerpen” (reviewed in July, 1921). General 
Deguise has been fully exonerated from any blame for the surrender, 
by a Commission of Inquiry, and from the account he gives of the 
state of the fortress in August, 1914, with no more than justice. 
To put it briefly, the Belgian guns were quite outranged, and used 
old brown prism powder, which marked the position of the guns by 
a cloud of smoke; the shells, instead of being loaded with high 
explosive, contained only black powder; there was no telephone 
system ; and no means of observation of long-range fire. ‘The so- 
called concrete shell-proofs, even in the latest forts built in 1906, 
were incapable of resisting modern projectiles, even 6 inch; the 
Belgian engineers had reported this before the war, and suggested 
the remedy of adding a layer of ferro-concrete. But this and all 
other necessary measures were ‘‘ postponed ”’ for reasons of economy 
and political expediency, and General Deguise roundly accuses the 
Minister of War of being a traitor. He compares his pompous state- 
ment in peace of “‘ I alone am responsible to the people,” with his 
words when he fled from Antwerp, “‘ You are responsible for the 
defence.” 

The Commandant was ordered by King Albert to defend Antwerp 
to the “‘ last extremity,” but, to assist him, the Minister of War 
carried off his Chief Engineer, ordered the aeroplanes and supply 
services away, so that the already hesitating garrison of elderly men 
of the older classes used lack of food as an excuse to leave. 

The arrival of 10,000 men of the so-called Royal Naval Division— 
actually three infantry brigades, without transport or any divisional 
troops, not even a signal company—merely added to Deguise’s 
difficulties. Their somewhat abrupt departure seems to have 
precipitated the end. According to the book : 


“General Paris considered the situation [on the 8th of October] 
on the point of collapse. According to him, retreat without delay was 
imperative. ‘To wish to prolong the struggle was to march to a catastrophe. 
Don’t wait much longer.” 


He added : 
‘“‘ To-morrow morning will be too late.” 
When Deguise tried to argue : 


‘* He then declared to me that, in accordance with instructions that 
be had received, he was not to get taken prisoner by the Germans, nor 
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interned in Holland, and in consequence the departure of the Royal 
Naval Division would have to take place as soon as possible,” 


and he asked that his men might be embarked. 
General Paris’s explanation is given in a statement he prepared 
for the Belgian Commission of Inquiry : 


‘The position of the line of the [inner] forts was apparently very 
strong, but its disadvantages were obvious. There were no illusions 
about that; the forts, like the trenches, were admirable targets. The 
armament of the forts was poor, and the trenches wide and shallow [there 
was water near the surface]. There were no shelters, not even against 
shrapnel, and even if there had been time, little could have been constructed 
owing to lack of tools and materials ; telephones and other communica- 
tions did not exist. . . . The Belgian troops were in a lamentable state, and 
the British troops for the most part were untrained, and badly equipped.” 


Colonel Seely, it is said, was present at the final interview between 
Generals Deguise and Paris. 

There is an account of a somewhat curious international incident. 
Instead of sending a parlementaire to give warning of the bombard- 
ment of Antwerp, the German authorities made use of Colonel 
Sorela, the Military Attaché of the Spanish Ministry in Brussels, 
to take the notice, and had the gross discourtesy to commence 
firing on the town before he had returned. 

“Le Passage de L’Aisne,” by Emile Clermont (Paris : Grasset, 
5 francs), deals entirely with the operations of the French 238th 
Regiment (Maunoury’s Army), in the crossing of the Aisne, 13th— 
20th of September, 1914, at Ambleny (5 miles west of Soissons) 
and on the heights beyond, on the right of the B.E.F. The author, 
killed in 1916, a young writer of promise who leapt into fame in 1911, 
with the novel ‘‘ Laure,” was a subaltern of the reserve. His story 
is a wonderful piece of word painting, but depicts his regiment in a 
way that will hardly be appreciated by the survivors. For instance, 
after describing the great fire-superiority of the Germans, both with 
gun and rifle, and how quickly their artillery picked up the range, 
and how the shells came nearer and nearer, he says : 


“The soldiers finding themselves thus marked down, crowded close 
to each other in a narrow slit (étroite rainure) in the ground, where they 
could see nothing and knew that at any moment their refuge and they 
themselves might be annihilated: they could neither make off, nor 
advance nor reply, and passed many an agonized moment between their 
walls of earth, in the midst of continual explosions.” 


The Germans, on the other hand, say that the Allies had fire- 
superiority. 
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“Au 3° Bureau du troisitme G.Q.G. (1917-1919),” by 
Commandant Laure (Paris: Plon-Bourrit, 9 francs), in spite of its 
laudatory preface by Général Buat, Chief of the French General 
Staff, is a disappointing book. Indeed, were it not for the introduc- 
tion, we should not have noticed this work, for it is most ungenerous 
in tone not only towards the British, but to the Americans, and is 
largely a glorification of French generalship. Not once but several 
times we are informed that in 1918 the French held 600 kilometres 
of the front and the British only 200 kilometres, without a hint that 
the numbers of Germans on these fronts were in about the inverse 
ratio to the length of them. General Pershing’s self-denial in 
handing over the American troops in March, 1918, for many months, 
to be used where they were most required, receives no thanks. On 
the contrary, we are informed that when Foch requested this : 


‘* General Pershing was moved, and almost convinced by his pressing 
invitation. He arranged with his Government that the infantry should 
have priority in dispatch to France. But en definitive, he remained before 
everything the champion of his national ideal : he wanted to go into the 
line with a complete American Army, and in spite of some concessions in 
details, which he generously made at critical hours, he never consented 
to an amalgam.” 


The author, who under the pseudonym of Henri René, has 
written an account of his experiences both as a regimental and 
divisional staff officer, was in July, 1917, appointed to the Operations 
Section of General Pétain’s staff to deal with the organization of 
training and the issue of training instruction manuals. The opening 
part of the book deals with the work of this branch, and the general 
organization of the Operations Section, and the duties of the officers 
who were serving in it. General Pétain laid great stress on the 
evolution of a good doctrine. It is typical that, as early as December, 
1917, he issued a manual on the defence of positions, whereas the 
first British official publication on the subject, “‘'The Division in 
Defence,” did not appear until May, 1918, a little late in the day, 
perhaps. But General Pétain belonged to the very prudent school, 
and had at the end of 1917 no schemes for an offensive of “‘ grande 
envergure.”’ 

It appears that Sir Douglas Haig, before Cambrai, asked Pétain 
to collaborate in the operation, and furnish a détachement de poursutte. 
Two divisions and three cavalry divisions were sent to the neighbour- 
hood of Péronne, but took no part. 

From the 21st of March, 1918, onwards Major Laure became 
G.Q.G. liaison officer with the French First Army (Debeney) next 
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to the British, and with Marshal Fayolle’s Group of Armies, of which 
it formed part, and his narrative becomes merely an account of the 
operations from the ultra-French standpoint. He cannot under- 
stand Foch’s interest in the operations north of the Oise : 


To-day, two years after the events,” he says, “I can only explain 
it by unlimited credit in the prowess of the French Armies.” 


That Peétain, instead of assisting the British to repel the German 
onslaught, wished to retire on Paris, he treats as a legend. But 
even on the 31st of March, he states that Pétain 


‘* evidently could not believe that the German Supreme Command would 
persist in engulfing all its resources in the desert of the Somme and would 
not attempt to carry out a more profitable (fructueuse) operation on the — 
fronts which would be found less rich in reserves. Logically Ludendorff 
ought to have tried at least a diversion on our Aisne—Champagne front.” 


Hence the tardy aid sent by Pétain westward. But we know from 
the Germans that one of the conditions of their attack in March 
was they had not enough men for a diversion, far less an attack, 
elsewhere. There is a good description of the movement of the 
French divisions to fill the gap left by the collapse of General Gough’s 
Army. 

The Lys offensive is not mentioned, and the author jumps from 
the Amiens attack of March to the 27th of May, “‘ The Retirement 
from the Aisne to the Marne,” omitting any mention of the four 
British divisions who fought on the Aisne and lost nearly half their 
strength. 

Before proceeding to Foch’s plans for the offensive in June, the 
author, after repeating that the French held three times the length of 
front held by the British, states : 


“ The French Armies had been engaged @ fond in all the battles since 
the si of March, whilst the British had had time for rest and re-organi- 
zation |” 


Naturally, Ludendorff’s “‘ black day,” the 8th of August, is described 
without any mention of the British, except that “ Rawlinson’s 
Canadians ”’ advanced ten kilometres towards Chaulnes, taking a 
considerable number of prisoners; the whole credit is given to 
General Debeney, who, with General Rawlinson, was under Sir D. 
Haig’s command in the great attack which turned the tide. 

The most interesting part of the book will probably be found to 
be the plan for the Franco-American attack in Lorraine which should 
have taken place on the 14th of November, 1918. In the centre 
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General Mangin, with fourteen divisions, and a reserve of two divi- 
sions and three cavalry divisions, was to have pushed north-eastward 
towards Sarreguemines, whilst General Gérard covered his right 
flank, and the Second American Army masked Metz on his left. 
As the German Nineteenth Army on this front had onlysix divisions— 
these included two out of the four “ fit ” divisions available on the 
Western Front—with no reserves near at hand, the prospects of 
success were more than good. 

We may thoroughly concur in the hope expressed in Major 
Laure’s last paragraph : that the future organization of the army and 
its training may be in the hands of those “qui ont rapporté les 
lumiéres du front.” 

Few English readers ever heard of General Graf von Schlieffen 
until after the Armistice, when he became one of the consolations 
of the German nation. It is now part of its military creed that if 
his plan of campaign against France had been followed, which as 
Chief of the General Staff he drew up in 1905, the war would have 
been won. 

Dr. Hugo Rochs, a retired Obergeneralarzt, who for twenty-two 
years was von Schlieffen’s doctor and intimate friend, has written, 
from the papers placed at his disposal by the General’s family, a 
somewhat strange life of his hero (‘‘ Schlieffen,” Berlin: Voss, 
11 marks). His object is to prove that von Moltke, his successor, 
did not adhere to von Schlieffen’s plan ; but actually he lets out 
information which appears to go far to show that the war was lost 
by following von Schlieffen’s views completely and perhaps too 
slavishly. He states in reference to the plan : 


“* Schlieffen would have liked, in order to bring off a regular Cannae,* 
to have attacked the French eastern front simultaneously with the envelop- 
ing attack of his right wing [through Belgium] ; but in the first instance 
the forces necessary for this were lacking. In view of this temporary 
difficulty, it was clear to him that he had meantime to be content with 
something less thorough. He kept the plan in his eye, however, in order 
to execute it in the course of the campaign, and thus to achieve the complete 
rounding up of the Franco-British forces. He therefore pressed for the 
immediate organization of new formations with all the means at his 
disposal.” 

It seems more than likely as in the course of time nine more divisions 
became available, that the Kaiser and von Moltke agreed that they 
could now execute von Schlieffen’s plan in its entirety. ‘They doubled 

® Schlieffen wrote some articles entitled ‘‘ Cannae ” when Chief of the Staff, 


advocating a strategy which strove after envelopment of both wings, combined with 
attack from the rear, in imitation of Hannibal’s victory. 
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the German left wing, raising it from nine to seventeen divisions. 
But they did not, as Dr. Rochs wildly asserts, reduce the right wing. 
Ludendorff has contradicted that statement ; besides, we know the 
figures, and that two divisions more than von Schlieffen fixed were 
sent in the striking force of the right wing. One of these divisions 
was actually taken from the few that he had left on the Russian 
frontier: though in 1905, when he settled the total, Russia was 
weak after the Manchurian war, whilst in 1914 she had quite 
recovered. In fact, von Moltke’s strategy in this respect was better 
than von Schlieffen’s, for it brought more men to the decisive front. 
Certainly the Ersatz and Reserve Corps were not hurried after the 
main Army to undertake the investment of Antwerp, Namur and 
Maubeuge, etc., as fast as von Schlieffen had expected, but this delay 
was due to the destruction of railways by the Belgians. 

It is claimed that it was by von Schlieffen’s advice that the heavy 
artillery of the Field Army was created, and that after his retirement 
he advocated that the division not the army corps should be the 
fighting unit, on account of the latter being too cumbrous for modern 
war; and, further, that he preached that the entire youth of the 
country should be trained in arms. Dr. Rochs seems to think that 
von Schlieffen’s writings were epoch-making and “‘ world-renowned,” 
and that when he spoke, 


‘not only educated Germany listened, but it made a deep impression 
on the whole of the civilized world.” 


This is hardly the case ; in fact, the papers in the two volumes which 
bear his name do not rise much above the level of good Staff College 
essays, and the man himself, with his tall, lean figure and receding 
chin, gave one no idea of power, moral or intellectual. 

General von Bernhardi is hardly likely to add to his reputation 
as a military writer by the publication of a history of the world war, 
in 525 pages, with 99 sketch maps, entitled ‘‘ Deutschlands Helden- 
kampf, 1914-1918 ” (Munich: Lehmann, 106 marks). It is almost 
as full of errors as one or two compendia of the war in English, 
written by civilians on both sides of the Atlantic. Having neglected 
the current number of Punch in order to finish Bernhardi’s book, 
we opened it again at random (embarrassed by the choice of material 
for criticism), and struck the battle of the Aisne, 1914. Of this 
he gives the following wonderful account. (The remarks in brackets 
are those of the reviewer) :— 


“ During the morning of the 13th of September, the English Cavalry 
Division, as it attempted to push forward in rear of the German troops 
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in action [it was never so fortunate as to reach such a position], was 
defeated and scattered by Prussian artillery ; infantry of the VII. Reserve 
Corps [with troops of von Kluck’s Army] clung fast to the decisive heights, 
against which the mass of the French XVIII. Corps and British I. Corps 
was advancing. The guns had to be pushed into the firing line of the 
infantry by hand ; so, in spite of the overwhelming superiority [of about 
a division against a corps], the assault of the enemy broke down just before 
it reached our line. The remains of the 28th Reserve Brigade even made 
a counter-stroke: in the dusk of evening the beaten battalions of the 
attackers drifted back to Craonelle. The Chemin des Dames was saved. 
fApart from there being no such retirement on the part of the British, 
the author forgets to mention the part played by the German cavalry 
divisions and von Kluck’s Corps, though his cartographer shows them on 
the map.] On the same evening, an advance of the enemy between Rheims 
and Brimont was repulsed by the rst Guard Division [his map shows this 
division on the opposite side of Rheims]. But the crisis of the fight was 
not yet over. The French and British continued their attempts to break 
through the German line on the 14th of September, and the VII. Reserve 
Corps was far too weak to resist for ever their many times (vielfach) more 
numerous troops on the Chemin des Dames, It could not be supported 
by the First and Second Armies, because they were both vigorously 
attacked on their inner wings [between which the VII. Reserve Corps and 
Guard, 2nd and goth Cavalry Divisions stood] and only held their ground 
with difficulty. In spite of the greatest bravery, the Chemin des Dames 
had to be given up [this is entirely apocryphal] and a retirement made 
into the Ailette valley, which extended behind the position [General 
Zwehl commanding the VII. Reserve Corps does not mention this incident, 
but does say the cavalry when relieved by the XV. Corps retired to this 
valley] ; the French cavalry, however, consisting of the 4th, 8th and roth 
Divisions, rode on to Sissonne to get in rear of the Germans and cut 
their communications [this is an earlier incident; one division got to 
Amifontaine, 7 miles short of Sissonne]. The break-through seemed 
complete, and the fate of the German Army sealed [one cavalry division 
does not ensure a break-through]. Then the XV. Corps appeared at the 
decisive spot [no, not near Sissonne and the French cavalry, but, as Bern- 
hardi’s own map shows, much farther south-west. His map further shows 
the French cavalry division being chased away by three German cavalry 
divisions on its western flank ; actually, it was attacked from the east by 
Steinmetz’s mixed detachment]. The turning point of the battle had 
come. The French cavalry had to turn about, in order not to be cut off, 
and in a many days’ battle the XV. Corps and VII. Reserve Corps drove 
the French and British from the heights and back into the Aisne valley.” 
[Actually, the Allies held their ground, although the five much re- 
duced British divisions were opposed by at least the German VII. 
Reserve and III. Corps, a division of the II. Corps and a mixed brigade 
of the IX. Corps (see Zwehl’s maps), besides the usual reinforcements of 
Ersatz, Landwehr cavalry and heavy artillery, which the Germans do not 
count.] 


Thus we see that von Bernhardi, in order to claim a victory which 
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never took place, has had to invent a previous German set-back on 
the Chemin des Dames, and to confuse dates. 

His other accounts are no better, but we must give him credit 
for being the first German historian to admit that the Germans 
used cloud gas at the battle of Ypres, 1915 ; but apparently he must 
have forgotten that he had done so, for in summing up at the end 
he neglects this factor, and says : 


“The British-French front was crumpled up from a width of 25 to 
13 kilometres, and a depth of 9 to 5 kilometres [whatever this may mean], 
and all this was gained by three Prussian Army Corps against a-not-to- 
be-reckoned numerical superiority of enemies.” [Actually, it was the other 
way on, as these corps attacked a similar number of divisions : Snow’s, 
Bulfin’s and Alderson’s (Canadian).} 


PALESTINE 


The German story of the Palestine campaign from February, 
1918, to its final collapse has been told by General Liman von Sanders 
in the last 150 pages of his book “ Fiinf Jahre in der Tiirkei”;* 
that of the early years: the expedition against the Suez Canal in 
February, 1915, the fight at Romani, August, 1915, the three battles 
of Gaza, and the fall of Jerusalem, has just been published by 
Colonel Kress von Kressenstein in “ Zwischen Kaukasus und Sinai. 
Jahrbuch des Bundes der Asienkimpfer ”’ [Between Caucasus and 
Sinai. Annual of the Union of Asia-Fighters] (Berlin : Tempelhof, 
Mulzer & Cleeman, 20 marks). The Colonel’s portrait faces the 
title-page, and his article takes up one-third of the volume, which 
also contains papers on the organization of the L. of C. in Asia, the 
operations for supplying water on the Palestine front, and the Sinai 
peninsula. 

Von Kress at first acted as military adviser to Djemal Pasha, who 
was Governor-General and Commander of the troops in Syria and 
Palestine, took part in the expeditions against Egypt, and subse- 
quently commanded the Eighth Army in the Gaza fights. His 
article reads like the dispatch of an unsuccessful general, almost an 
apologia, but he had undoubtedly—like commanders elsewhere— 
more to contend against than the enemy :—the Supreme Command ; 
the indifference, until September, 1917, of Turkish Headquarters ; 
lack of reinforcements, ammunition and supplies ; a huge sick list ; 
desertion ; miserable communications ; and a haunting fear that 
the British might land at any time on the coast behind him. The last 
forced him to keep reserves far back ; but owing to good information 


* See Army Quarterly, January, 1922. 
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before the first and second battles of Gaza, he was able to bring 
them up in time. 

The expedition against the Suez Canal, which he and Djemal 
Pasha accompanied, consisted of no less than 20,000 men “‘ and as 
many animals,” including 5000 camels carrying water. It would 
not, however, have been possible had there not been an abnormal 
amount of rain in the winter, with the result that the water in the 
oases and wells was more plentiful than usual. The water-officer’s 
paper states that all went well on the outward journey, but on the 
return there were “‘ occasional difficulties,” to which von Kress does 
not refer. He mentions many causes for the failure of the expedi- 
tion, some of which might have been avoided :—a heavy sandstorm 
at the last moment delayed movement and prevented surprise ; 
an Arab regiment was selected (he does not say why) to lead the 
attack; the artillery had a new field gun, just issued, which the gunners 
did not understand ; the engineers had had no previous practice in 
bridging. He attributes his defeat at Romani in August, 1915, to 
the infantry detailed to make the turning attack being tired and 
surrendering when taken in flank by British cavalry. ‘‘ I therefore 
broke off the fight at dusk and issued orders for the retirement to 
the starting places.” From these next day the Expeditionary Force 
(which consisted of the 3rd Ottoman Division, a Turkish camel 
regiment, Pasha Unit I (Aeroplane detachment, eight machine- 
gun companies, four 6” howitzers, two 4” guns, two 8” howitzers, 
four anti-aircraft sections, two trench mortar companies, etc., all 
German) and two Austrian mountain batteries, about 16,000 men in 
all) is said to have “‘ repelled the attack of enemy cavalry masses with 
very heavy losses.”” It is claimed that the Expedition returned 
without loss of a single gun. 

At the first battle of Gaza, there were present on the 26th of 
March only five battalions of ‘Turks, with four batteries ; during the 
night, three battalions of the 53rd Division and the 3rd and 16th 
Divisions arrived. Von Kress then proposed to counter-attack, 
but was prevented by Djemal Pasha, who knew that this was beyond 
the powers of the Turkish soldier. The total losses are put as, 
officers: 10 killed, 12 wounded and 14 missing ; other ranks : 276 
killed, 744 wounded and 371 missing. 

The 3rd Division was then left in Gaza, with the 53rd and three 
battalions on its eastern flank, and the 16th in reserve, and these 
were the forces engaged in the second battle. Great credit is given 
to the Turkish artillery for knocking out all the British tanks: only 
one reached the Turkish trenches, where it was “‘ settled with,”’ and 
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the infantry who accompanied it surrendered. British mounted troops 
who attempted to turn the western flank were stopped by artillery 
fire of the 16th Division and did not attack. Lack of ammunition 
and transport this time prevented the Turks from counter-attacking. 

By the date of the third battle, the Turkish Eighth Army, 
originally 40,000 strong, had, through sickness and desertion, 
dwindled to 23,000 bayonets; the 54th Division only had 1500 
bayonets. Falkenhayn had just taken over command of the Palestine 
front, about which he knew very little. He was assembling reinforce- 
ments at Aleppo when Sir E. Allenby attacked. The loss of Beer- 
sheba, which uncovered the eastern flank, is ascribed to an Arab 
regiment vacating its position without firing a shot. The account 
of the battle cannot be reconciled with the British despatch, but von 
Kress admits the loss of 12,000 men and 13 guns. Falkenhayn 
during the battle directed Fewsi Pasha, Commander of the Seventh 
Army, who had only just arrived in Palestine, to take over command 
of all von Kress’s troops who were east of a north-south line nine 
miles east of Gaza (Gaza to Beersheba 29 miles). This merely 
added to the confusion. The other help he gave was to send 
messages ordering counter-attacks to recover Beersheba and the 
other places lost. In view of Falkenhayn’s complaint, when he was 
in Rumania, of similar treatment from Ludendorff, he does not 
seem to have profited by experience, and left matters to the com- 
mander on the spot. Von Kress claims that all attempts to inter- 
fere with the retreat were beaten off, although on account of heavy 
sand most of the guns had to be left behind. The Seventh Army 
(three divisions) was waiting to counter-attack the British right 
twelve miles west of Hebron, but, as the left now went forward, 
“it found no opportunity to carry out the counter-attack in the 
direction ordered.” So for once all was not according to plan. 
There is a vivid account of the “ panic ” caused in the retreating 
Eighth Army on the gth of November by air attacks: the great 
ammunition dumps at El Tine were exploded, all the telegraph and 
telephone communications cut, and finally ‘‘ numerous formations 
left without orders and in flight. A great number of officers and 
men could only be brought to a halt at Jerusalem and Damascus. 
This stampede included nearly the whole of the horses of Army 
Headquarters.” 

The capture of Jerusalem is ascribed to a mistake of Ali 
Fuad Pasha, who ordered a retreat in the belief that the whole line 
west of Jerusalem was broken (as was the case), whereas, we are 
assured, only one patrol had broken through. 
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There is an excellent account of the line of communications, a 
single line partly normal gauge, partly field railway, and partly 
narrow gauge, eked out by motor lorries. At first the Germans 
left the management entirely in Turkish hands, but very soon were 
compelled to organize a train system of their own, as theft, damage 
and fire left very little to reach its destination. From Constanti- 
nople to Aleppo the L. of C. was operated by the German Mission 
in Constantinople, forward for this by the Staff of the Irak Group. 
From Aleppo the Euphrates L. of C. ran via Dar es Sar, Ana and 
Hit towards Baghdad ; and later the Palestine line to Damascus and 
onward, divided into five sections. The L. of C. in the East, it is 
stated, acquired a very bad name, on account of the extraordinary 
number of high German officers enjoying comfortable jobs on it, 
far from the strife of battle. 

The organization of water-supply appears to have been very 
thorough. Germans almost entirely had to be employed, “on 
account of the complete lack of understanding of the native soldiers 
even for machinery of the simplest kind.” ‘The personnel included 
well sinking, boring and maintenance companies. The map shows 
that there were twenty motor water installations on the Gaza front 
(excluding Tel Sheria and Beersheba), four with hand-winches, 
four with hand-pumps and eight without any apparatus. 


BALKANS 


Von Falkenhayn’s new book : ‘“‘ Der Feldzug der g Armee gegen 
die Rumdnen und Russen, 1916-17. Zweiter Teil. Die Kaémpfe 
und Siege in Rumanien”’ (The Campaign of the Ninth Army 
against the Rumanians and Russians. Second Part: The Battles 
and Victories in Rumania. Berlin: Mittler, 18 marks), is of more 
than usual interest as a military work. The first part, noticed in the 
Army Quarterly of April, 1921, dealt with the German advance 
through the Siebenbiirgen to the crest of the Transylvanian Alps 
and the frontier of Rumania; the second completes the narrative 
of the campaign. It is an exceptionally well-written piece of mili- 
tary history ; but, besides giving the story, it affords a peep into 
the working of the German military machine, ‘which shows that 
there was just as much friction as in 1870-1, if not more. 

On the frontier of their country, Falkenhayn shows us, the 
Rumanians made a very stout resistance. Although his Army had 
secured the passes through the mountains where they cross the 
crest, it was unable to advance farther. He had hoped by a rapid 
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attack to surprise the Rumanians and, in driving them back, to follow 
close on their heels into the plains, where the superior manceuvring 
powers of his troops would have its effect. But his attempts to do 
so failed at all the passes, and he was compelled to concentrate his 
efforts on one, the Szurduk, which follows the valley of the Jiu 
river (one of the western ones). Here with four good German 
divisions, two cavalry divisions and some Austro-Hungarian mountain 
troops, after three weeks’ fighting, he forced a passage by mere weight, 
and after a further three days’ battle in the foot-hills, emerged into 
the plains. He thus turned the defence of all the other passes. It 
was now mid-November, the weather had broken, and there was 
incessant rain. Roads there were none worthy the name :—even 
the so-called National Routes became mere bogs in which animals 
sank and were drowned, “‘ not as exceptional cases, but as a matter 
of daily occurrence.” Such bridges as there were, had been de- 
stroyed by the enemy, and the bridging trains—and all other trans- 
port, for that matter—were days behind the troops. Connection 
could not be got over the mountains to the railheads on the northern 
side. Short of everything, Falkenhayn’s Army, though it had many 
stragglers, nevertheless struggled on. Wheeling to the left from the 
mountains, it met von Mackensen’s Army, wheeling to the right 
after crossing the Danube, and effected a junction of the inner 
flanks in front of Bukarest. Not without set-backs, however, for 
von Mackensen’s left flank was attacked and driven in by the 
Rumanians, and he had to wait for Falkenhayn’s assistance. The 
two German cavalry divisions (6th and 7th), on whom the latter 
relied to turn the enemy out of the positions taken up, completely 
failed him, and he is moved to say : 

“* Again old experience was confirmed : cavalry masses in continuous 

operations, even under energetic leading, which was here the case, are not 
materially superior in mobility to the infantry. One might even say, after 
my experiences in Rumania, it is the other way on.’ 
He explains this by pointing out that good soldiers realize a situation 
and the necessity for special efforts, and will support hunger, thirst 
and privations, whilst the horse, having no moral incentive, breaks 
down if it is not given food and rest. 

According to the book, the Germans were in great difficulties 
after they had passed Bukarest, not only as regards transport, but 
in the fighting. In the battle of Rimnical Sarat (21st to 27th of 
December), where the Russians and Rumanians had taken up a 
very strong position, the two German Armies had exhausted all 


their reserves and heavy artillery ammunition when the enemy 
, II 
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began to retire. Similarly, in the fight on the Sereth and round 
Focsani (3rd to 7th of January, 1917), the Russians actually broke 
through and took some heavy guns; there was a meeting of corps 
commanders, who advised breaking off the action ; then the Russo- 
Rumanians evacuated Focsani and cleared away. It was the old 
case of pounding longest. A couple of good divisions with the 
Rumanians would probably have changed the whole aspect of affairs. 

Von Falkenhayn quotes at length the instructions that he received 
from the Supreme Command during the campaign, and comments 
somewhat adversely on them, and with justice. For they exhibit 
an interference in tactical and administrative details which do very 
little credit to Ludendorff’s common sense and military training. 
The First Quartermaster-General sent 


“‘a flood of telegrams, mostly as superfluous as their contents were 
unpleasant,”’ e.g. 

“** On behalf of His Majesty, I beg for detailed information as regards 
which passage [of the Alt river] the 11th Bavarian is directed on. If 
crossing at Slatina is delayed much longer, the 11th Bavarian Division 
will have to go over behind the rogth Division.’”’ 


Then also came a demand for the intentions of the enemy, to which 
von Falkenhayn replied : 


“The question as regards the further intentions of the enemy cannot 
yet be answered with certainty for lack of data.” 


In reply to a later appreciation, he received the answer : 


** Agree with the direction of march of Kuhne and Cavalry Corps, 
_ Kuhne’s left flank on Cotesti. Krafft’s Group must advance into the 
_ Argesh valley ; a wheel of the left wing of this Group into the upper 
Dambovita valley is required.” 


Von Falkenhayn comments : 


“ This instruction again shows, apart from its being a particularly 
stupid example of its kind, that the Supreme Command wished it to 
appear that it was conducting the tactical leading of my operations, although 
as ignorant both of my situation and of conditions on the enemy’s 
side.” 


On the other hand, what von Falkenhayn asked for his over- 
worked troops in the bitter winter weather—warm clothing, hutting, 
fuel, etc., was not sent along, and they suffered terribly in conse- 
- quence, Altogether, one is confirmed in one’s impression that the 
Great General Staff endeavoured, as in the Marne campaign, to 
conduct armies in war as if they were at the Imperial maneuvres, 
and it was the system rather than the men who were in fault. 
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AUSTRO-HUNGARY 


In explanation of the total collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army in October, 1918—when, after holding out against both the 
Italians and Russians for three and a half years, and a successful 
offensive against the Italians which led it from the Isonzo to the 
Piave, it was unable to resist the attack of the Italians, helped by 
less than a dozen French and British divisions—General Kerchnawe 
has published an important collection of documents in a book 
entitled ‘‘ Der Zusammenbruch der Oesterr-Ungar : Wehrmacht im 
Herbst, 1918”? (Munich: Lehmann, 26 marks). The documents 
include a collection of the official papers of the Austro-Hungarian 
Supreme Command, given to him by a comrade in a position to do 
so :—reports from Armies, appreciations and daily summaries ; 
with an account dealing with the internal situation, and extracts from 
the Press. From these contemporary documents it is easy to draw 
one’s own deductions, that the causes of the sudden break-up of the 
Army were utter misery at the front due to shortage of food, clothing, 
transport and ammunition ; the certainty in every man’s mind that 
if he fell, his family would starve; depleted establishments and 
insufficient numbers of men fit to do the manual work of manning 
the guns, grooming horses, etc. ; weakness of Armies due to troops 
being required to occupy Serbia and parts of Russia; general 
uneasiness caused by the political situation behind the front; the 
German defeats in the West; a desire among the Hungarians to 
leave Italy to defend their own territory ; and of course a disinclina- 
tion of many of the various nationalities which made up the old 
Austrian Empire to fight for it at all. ‘There was further the opinion 
at Supreme Headquarters that the Army was so poor at mancuvring 
that if compelled to retire in contact with the enemy, it would have 
to leave behind the whole of its heavy artillery and the greater part of 
its material, ammunition and supplies, as proved to be the case. If 
such a retreat were followed up by tanks and aircraft, it meant 
hopeless disaster. 

It will be sufficient to take some extracts. In a report of a 
liaison officer of the Supreme Command with the Isonzo Army 
on the Piave on the 4th of October, it is stated that of the fifteen 
divisions, seven had under one-third of their establishments, three 
under one-half, and only five had over two-thirds ; from 600 men 
to 800 went sick daily with malaria ; in the artillery, one man had 
to look after 4, 6, 8 and even ro horses, and all the guns could not be 
manned ; there were many meatless days, when the men only received 
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sugarless coffee night and morning, and at midday dried vegetables 
with at best 14 oz. of cheese or pumpkin. ‘‘ Wine had not been 
seen by the men for months, by the officers for weeks.” ‘The 
report from the Archduke Joseph commanding in the Tyrol on the 
26th of October was even more alarming, and he begged Kaiser 
Karl 


*¢ to obtain an armistice or make peace, without loss of time, even with the 
hardest conditions, in order to save the Army from total collapse.” 


The first mutinies appear to have occurred on the 21st : Ukrainers, 
Poles and Italians in a Uhlan regiment refused to cross the Danube ; 
then an infantry regiment, half Serb and half Croat, refused to obey 
orders ; in one Hungarian battalion only a single man refused to 
march, but, when an attempt to arrest him was made, the whole 
battalion shouted *‘ We won’t have that,” and then stood to attention 
again. Other Hungarians demanded to be sent home, barricaded 
themselves in houses and forbade all approach by machine-gun 
fire and hand-grenades, and were backed up by their home Press. 
No sooner had the great Italian offensive begun on the 24th of October 
than Marshal Boroevic, commanding the Group of Armies on the 
Italian front, asked that all Hungarian regiments might be sent 
home, to avoid further difficulties. Finally, in a message of the 
4th of November from the Tyrol Command, we are told 

“* Complete anarchy in every respect, particularly lack of food, compels 
the following measures : troops to halt, Entente is earnestly entreated to 
take over the whole supply and administration ” ; 


and Boroevic on the southern front reported on the same day : 


** Officers, officials and men seized with the general madness and are 

leaving their posts without permission. All are pressing homewards in 
wild flight.” 
These are not the imaginings of newspaper correspondents, but 
extracts from the daily official summaries and confidential reports. 
An Army with four hundred years of tradition had lost its sense 
of duty and its honour. 


BIOGRAPHY 


A short life of Maréchal Franchet d’Esperey (Paris: Crés 
3.50 francs) has been written by Commandant Grasset, well known 
as the exponent of Maréchal Foch’s theory of war. The Maréchal’s 
career during the war as Commander of the I. Corps, Fifth Army 
(as successor to Lanrezac), Group of Armies of the North and at 
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Salonica at the time of the final advance, are well known. It is of 
interest, perhaps, to examine the earlier stages of his career. Born 
in 1856 in Algeria, the son of an officer in the 4th Chasseurs d’Afrique, 
he passed sixth on the list into St. Cyr, and in 1876 joined the 
ist Turcos. He took part in several small campaigns in Algeria and 
in the conquest of Tunis. In 1882-4 he was at the French Staff 
College, whence he went to Tonkin and gained further experience 
both in the regimental service and on the staff. Promoted captain 
by selection in 1885, he was 1886-90 on the Headquarters Staff at 
Paris, and 1890-2 orderly officer to M. de Freycinet, the Président 
du Conseil and Minister of War. For the next seven years he com- 
manded a battalion, then was a short time second in command at 
St. Cyr, a post he quitted to take part, as a staff officer, in the Boxer 
Expedition, 1900. He then commanded a regiment for two years, 
a brigade from August, 1907, and a division from September, 1911. 
In 1912 he was commander during the fighting in Morocco, under 
Marechal Lyautey. In November, 1913, he was selected to command 
the I. Corps. Thus it will be seen he had much the training in small 
wars as had the British generals of the period. 


GENERAL 


The very important work of General von Kuhl, published two 
years ago, entitled ‘‘ Der Deutsche Generalstab in Vorbereitung und 
Durchfiihrung des Weltkrieges” (‘‘The German General Staff 
and its preparation for and work in the World War ”’), has been partly 
translated and partly condensed into French, with criticisms, by 
General Douchy, late Chief of the Staff of the French Eighth Army, 
under the title of ‘‘ Le Grand Etat-Major allemand avant et pendant 
le guerre mondiale ’”’ (Paris : Payot, 6 francs). The contents of the 
volume are: appreciations of the French, Russian and British 
Armies ; the great General Staff under von Schlieffen and under 
Moltke II.; the genesis of the plan of campaign; a defence of the 
General Staff as one of the main provokers of the war, and of its 
action during the war. 


The portion with regard to the British Army which is translated | 


is considerably less than is given in the original. As Kuhl’s book 
appeared before the Army Quarterly came into existence, and has 
therefore never been reviewed here, it may be of interest to translate 
what he says about British intervention, and to draw attention to 
certain disingenuous changes made in his second edition. 


“The Great General Staff had carefully studied the question of the 
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possible employment of the British Expeditionary Force in the case of .a 
war between France and Germany. There could be no conventions 
assuring France of British co-operation in case of war. ‘The Bnitish 
Government had asserted this many times and should be believed.’ ® 
But we attached no importance to this. We were firmly convinced that 
Great Britain would support France, and we assumed that the high 
sa authorities of both Powers had come to an agreement on the 
subject. 

** The importance of the British Alliance for France in case of a 
European War depended, in the first place, on the British Fleet. But the 
assistance which the Expeditionary Force could give, in view of the opinion 
we had formed of its value, was by no means negligible. We calculated 
that it could very rapidly form and put into the battle line a seventh 
division, drawn from the Mediterranean garrisons. This, as is known, 
was the case. We had to deal with an adversary of great fighting power, 
although numerically weak. 

** We did not believe that important bodies of troops would be raised 
in other parts of the British Empire.t In particular Great Britain had 
special reasons for leaving strong garrisons in India, and on the routes 
leading to India.” 

He then goes on to consider whether more troops could be raised in 
the United Kingdom and states the General Staff conclusion was that 
“ the difficulties in the way of obligatory general service overseas would 
be naturally great. But we did not leave the matter out of consideration.” 

“‘ Dunkirk, Calais or Boulogne seemed to be the disembarkation ports. 
The employment of troops on the continent would always be influenced 
by the consideration of keeping safe lines of retreat towards these ports. 

‘It was assumed for some time that the British, fearing a German 
invasion of their island, would exhibit a certain prudence in the employ- 
ment on the continent of the sole important reserve formed in view of 
colonial wars ; but in the years immediately preceding the war, there was 
no doubt whatever of the rapid arrival of the Expeditionary Force on the 
French coast. 


After a not inaccurate forecast of the time taken to mobilize 
and embark the B.E.F., Kuhl proceeds : 


‘‘' There remained the question, whether the Dominions: Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa would be ready to 
take part in a European War, according to the principles laid down in 
1909 for the common defence of the Empire. When war broke out, the 
constitution of their armies of militia was everywhere only just beginning, 
but all preparations for it had been made.” § 


General Ludendorff has just published a third book: on the 


* In inverted commas; but no authority is given. 
t Altered in the second edition to ‘‘ How far important bodies of troops . . . 
remained to be seen.” Rather more than a verbal alteration. | 
i This last sentence is omitted in Kuhl’s second edition. 
This passage is considerably modified in Kuhl’s second edition. The 
Conference of 1909 is not referred to, and the words “ the constitution of their 
armues was everywhere only just beginning ”’ are omitted. 
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conduct of war and policy, ‘‘ Kriegfiihrung und Politik ” (Berlin : 
Mittler, 125 marks). It is mainly an attempt to show that it was the 
Government, not the Army—which was undefeated—lost the war ;. 
that Germany can only regain her position by fighting ; that in the next 
war the civil government must be subordinate to the military power ; 
that popular representation must be reduced; and that master- 
ful men—of his own type—must be selected to govern Germany. 
He also criticizes the strategy of his two predecessors, Moltke and 
Falkenhayn, and it is what he says about the military conduct of the 
war that is of interest here. 

He approves of the offensive being taken first in the West rather 
than the East, because war in Russia was bound to be a long affair, 
and the French and British would thus have been given time to 
reach the Rhine industrial districts. The loss or damage of these 
might have had a decisive effect on the war. As regards thesuggestion 
that the German Armies should have gone no farther than the line 
Verdun—Abbeville, and then have dug in, holding Calais, etc., as 
U-boat bases, he points out that the submarine factor was not 
recognized in August, 1914, and that, in any case, the plan involved 
all the dangers of holding a defensive line, and the French, with a 
fair chance of success, would probably have attempted to break it 
in Alsace-Lorraine. The only hope of rapid, decisive success 
was the great left wheel of the Germany Army through Belgium and 
France. Von Moltke, having larger forces than von Schlieffen had 
at his disposal in 1905, was in a position to vary slightly the latter’s 
plan. He feared that the French by attacking between Strassburg 
and Metz might interfere with some of the industrial districts ; to 
fetter considerable French forces in Lorraine was, however, an 
advantage for his general plan. He placed, therefore, most of his 
seven new Active and Reserve Divisions on the Eastern (left) flank. 
“‘ This plan was all right. It failed in its execution from lack of 
leadership ” :—The eastern wing was held up at Nancy, and the 
western flank was reduced by two army corps detached to Russia. 


“ Before and during the battle of the Marne, the battle leading failed ; 
that was the first decisive factor. The retreat of the Second Army 
[Biilow] was unjustified and robbed us of victory.” 


This is, of course, a mere assertion, and advanced without any 
attempt at proof. Ludendorff considers that if the Germans had 
gained a victory on the Marne, twelve divisions could have been 
spared at once for Russia, without endangering final success in 
France. Actually, the first reinforcements sent east after the 
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Marne were the four cavalry and eight infantry divisions dispatched 
in November, 1914, after the battle of Ypres; so the situation in 
Russia would have certainly not been worse. 

He is contemptuous of the Naval leading : 


*“‘ That there was not a definite unity of command [of land and sea 
forces] was without doubt a mistake ; the effect of this must not, however, 
be over-estimated. The Navy before the war did not consider itself 
strong enough to accept battle immediately mobilization was completed. 
sere as the ‘ Annihilation Idea ’ had not yet become part of its flesh 
and blood.” 


It would not take risks as the Army did, it was misled by the phrase 
of a “‘ fleet in being,” which meant saving it up until the peace 
negotiations. 

Ludendorff in no way sees eye to eye with Falkenhayn. He 
gives it as his opinion that, instead of attacking at Ypres in October, 
1914, he should have sent every man he could spare to Russia, and 
stood on the defensive in France. He has evidently not troubled 
to study General Joffre’s plans, which, but for the large reinforce- 
ments of fresh German units sent to Ypres, would undoubtedly 
have resulted in the holding of Lille, Ghent, Zeebrugge, Ostend, 
and possibly the recapture of Antwerp. The excursions to Russia 
in 1915, though successful, do not meet with Ludendorff’s approval, 
because the blows were struck in the wrong direction, merely 
forced the Russians back and by no means led to their annihilation. 
Ludendorff, as is well known, wished an advance from the north in 
a south-east direction, so as to get across their communications. He 
considers : 


“ Tt can with certainty be stated that Falkenhayn in the autumn of 1914 
and the summer of 1915 let slip the opportunity of gaining great—probably 
in the autumn of 1914, decisive—successes. They could have been 
achieved if an annihilation strategy had been followed.” 


Verdun he unhesitatingly condemns : 


“‘ We ought not to have voluntarily fought such an attrition battle. 
We had not enough men, material or ammunition for it ! ” 


The general impression left by the book is that either Ludendorff’s 
powers are decaying, or that he has written it as a “ pot-boiler ” 
for the sake of the ready money it will bring him, and to keep his 
name before the public. There is little in it worth serious study. 

A somewhat amusing controversy has arisen between the Socialist 
Press and General von Zwehl, one of the most sensible of the German 
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military writers on the war (his “‘ Maubeuge—Aisne—Verdun ” 
is excellent). 

In reviewing General Baumgarten-Crusius’s book on the battle 

of the Marne in which the downfall of the German people is ascribed 
to “lack of will-power, the most fearful symptom of decadence,” 
General Zwehl sharply criticizes the opinion thus expressed, and 
attributes the loss of the war to lack of good leaders, failure to train 
the whole of the nation in arms, opposition of the ‘T'reasury to mili- 
tary expenditure in peace, waste of money on the fleet, and “‘ finally 
to hunger,” the privations of the people offering a fruitful soil to 
the revolutionary workers. The Vorwarts at once took him up, 
and said that if hunger was the prime cause, then the Pan-German 
lie of ‘‘ the stab in the back of the army ”’ preventing victory, disap- 
peared into thin air ; 
‘‘ in fact, the Revolution did not take place until the military breakdown 
was not only certain, but was already catastrophic . . . the real and only 
causes of the catastrophe were hunger and the military superiority of the 
enemy.” 


General von Zwehl, in reply, has felt compelled to go into the 
case at length in a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Der Dolchstoss in den Riicken 
des siegreichen Heeres ”’ (‘‘ The Stab in the Back of the Victorious 
Army.” Berlin : Curtius, 7.20 marks), and he does not improve his 
position ; he is not a skilled controversialist, and makes important 
admissions. For instance : 


“In the land forces on the fighting front the first signs of impending 
dissolution did not appear until the end of August and September, 1918, 
under the effect of the heavy fighting at Arras—Amiens—Montdidier 
and during the retreat to the Siegfried Position, but not during the 
fighting at the end of July on the Marne, Vesle and Aisne.” 


That is, they did not manifest themselves until the German Army 
had been heavily defeated, and their appearance was undoubtedly 
due to military failure. The débdcle was accelerated by a complete 
breakdown of the railway transport, also to a great extent due, we 
may say, to military defeat. With these admissions we may well 
be content. The rest of the book is largely filled with the usual 
extracts from the unpatriotic speeches made during the war by 
socialist and revolutionary leaders ; but this kind of thing was not 
confined to Germany. Some other points are, however, of interest. 
We are told that when the Brandenburg military authorities warned 
the Chancellor of impending trouble, he refused to have reliable 
divisions sent to Berlin and the great towns, and there were only 
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three Jager battalions in the capital—due again, we may say, to 
military inferiority, as all available troops were required elsewhere. 

We may thoroughly agree with the author that it was the keeping 
of the German ships in port which made the Navy an easy prey to 
agitators, so that the sailors started and supported the Revolution ; 
but here again it was the superiority of the British Navy which kept 
them there. We may draw the general conclusion that the French 
and British are more stout-hearted under misfortune and defeat 
than our late foe is ; for they also had their difficulties with revolue 
tionaries, socialists and strikers, but the bulk of the two nations 
remained undismayed and stedfast. At the first real military defeat 
the Germans collapsed and never got up again, as those who knew 
them had always averred would be the case. 

The Swiss journalist, Stegemann, has concluded his history 
of the war by the publication in Germany of his fourth volume of 
over 700 pages : “‘ Geschichte des Krieges. Vierter Band ” (Berlin : 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 120 marks). The author is well known 
to be in touch with certain German generals, and one prominent 
one at least has, according to the Press, visited him in Switzerland ; 
so the volume, like the previous ones, sees the war through German 
spectacles and acknowledges no defeat. But whilst volumes [., 
II. and III. had some interest, in that they gave the first clear account 
of certain German operations, e.g. the battle of the Aisne, the present 
one has little value, except as a convenient compendium, for we 
have already had the German story in various forms. 

To give some instances of the style: the closing paragraph on 
the battles of the Somme contains the following :— 


“* The Allies had reached neither Bapaume nor Péronne, and had not 
broken the German front. But the Germans had lost about 80,000 
prisoners and 350 guns, and in the unequal combat, in which they fought 
against three-fold, even ten-fold numerical superiority [| |] had offered up 
the flower and first aftermath of the war-trained Army. 


He fails to mention that the after effects included the abandonment 
by the Germans of Bapaume and Péronne, and immense territory. 

The retreat of the Germans in October-November, 1918, is 
described as carried out in perfect order : 


‘ they retired fighting, facing the foe at every favourable place and dealing 
out counter-strokes. [This is certainly not true of the greater part of the 
line.] . . . Marshal Foch sent his Armies forward, but everywhere they 
were compelled to make frontal attacks ; assisted by abundant use of 
artillery, tanks and aeroplanes, they pushed painfully forward, but nowhere 
succeeded in breaking through or in enveloping.” 
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Although a republican, Herr Stegemann entirely absolves the 
ex-Kaiser of all guilt : | 
‘‘ He had neither wished for the war nor conducted it, and never 


approved a decision in the war that had not already been made for him 
. . . he awaited in Great Headquarters the last cannon shot.” 


It is to be hoped that some eminent Swiss soldier will undertake 
the task of compiling an accurate account of the war for his fellow- 
countrymen : Herr Stegemann’s effort is only propaganda, it is not 
history. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


The Prevention of Malaria in the Federated Malay States. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. By MaLco_tm Watson. London : 
John Murray 1921. 1 16s. 


The first edition of this book was published by the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine in rg11 in pamphlet form at a cost 
of 7s.6d. Both volumes contain a short preface by Sir Ronald Ross, 
but the present volume is a much more elaborate production, and 
while containing Sir Ronald Ross’s original preface also contains 
contributions by Dr. P. S. Hunter, the deputy health officer of 
Singapore, and Dr. A. R. Wellington, the senior health officer of 
the Federated Malay States. It is more than double the size of 
the original edition, and is interspersed with numerous maps and 
instructive photographs. Dr. Watson’s work in the Malay States 
has been known to most sanitarians for many years, and it is only 
the intervention of war that has delayed his publishing an account 
of it in its present form. He is indebted to the support of eleven 
commercial companies, all but two of them rubber companies, for 
the publication both of this and of the first edition. The importance 
of the work depends on the record which it discloses of the power 
of sanitary measures, carried out thoroughly and in accordance with 
known causes of disease, to render an area, notoriously unhealthy, 
sufficiently free from sickness to enable commercial undertakings 
to be carried on with success and to produce wealth as well as to 
attract the labour that is necessary for attaining this object. It has 
its counterpart in the work of Gorgas in the Panama Zone, and in 
the work carried out with such great success in Ismailia, in the 
Roman Campagna and elsewhere. In all these it has been thorough 
and persistent drainage and clearing of jungle, where necessary, that 
has led to the disappearance of the infecting mosquitoes and the 
malaria which they cause. In a discussion at the Epidemiological 
Section of the Royal Society of Medicine early in 1908, Dr. Watson, 
who went to the Malay States under Sir Frank Swettenham as 
district surgeon in Klang in 1901, gave a graphic description of the 
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conditions in this notoriously malarial country at that time. He 


found the hospitals full of malaria, and the European government — 


officers continuously off duty with the disease. The town was 
smothered in jungle, acres of swamp, abounding with infective 
mosquitoes, stretched along the small hills on and around which 
the town was built. His report, based on a statistical inquiry, con- 
vinced the Government, and money for drainage works was allotted. 
But before the work had begun the town was almost devastated by 
the disease, and “‘ the Chinese suspended business for three days 
in order that all their attention might be concentrated on processions, 
theatres and such other rites as were essential to driving the devil 
out of the town.” After drainage works and jungle clearing had 
been completed, malaria had practically disappeared from both 
Klang and Port Swettenham, a port which had been opened in 
September, 1901, and where malaria was so bad that business was 
disorganized, and the propriety of closing it for ever was discussed. 
A sanitary commission had been appointed to deal with the con- 
ditions and carried out the sanitary measures of clearing jungle and 
draining so effectively that within a few weeks the business of the 
port was working smoothly, and it was practically free from malaria 
in the subsequent years. It was this experience from small be- 
ginnings in towns that led to the measures for malaria prevention 
spreading to ever-widening circles throughout the Federated Malay 
States ; and it is these measures and their results, of which this 
volume gives a remarkable and most interesting description. It is 
worthy of close study not only by business men but by military 
authorities. Singapore has benefited by the extension of the methods 
to the garrison. Dr. Hunter estimates that the anti-malarial work 
there during the past eight years has led to the saving of over 16,000 
lives amongst the civil community, and the improvement in the 
health of the garrison has been equally marked. But notwith- 
standing the great results of anti-malaria work in the Malay States 
the problem has been perplexing and complex, for Dr. Watson 
enunciates facts which appear to be new and, indeed, embarrassing. 
He states that violent contrasts have been found in different parts. 
Some land has become healthy when cleared of jungle, and some 
has become intensely malarial when so treated, and a variety of other 
curious contrasts are noticed. This is all, however, explained by 
the life habits of the varieties of infective mosquitoes. Some only 
thrive in the shade and therefore in jungle, others will not live in 
shade and select the clear spaces and clear water which the sanitarian 
has produced. Highly polluted water is inimical to most mosquitoes, 
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and this accounts for the freedom of manured rice fields and dirty 
swamps, just those places which one would have expected to be 
malarious. The Malays have invented a “ Puck ” in their fairy tales 
who plays endless tricks on the other creatures of the forest. ‘‘ Some- 
times,” says Dr. Watson, “ I suspect he has been working his wiles on 
men and mosquitoes and, uninvited, been taking an elfish interest 
in mosquito control, which we could gladly have excused.” This 
states the whole case in picturesque language, and, to understand its 
practical bearing on the prevention of malaria, one must study 
Dr. Watson’s extremely useful volume. It is a record of practical 
work that is probably unsurpassed in the history of malaria pre- 
vention. His general conclusions are summarized at the end of the 
volume in “ thirty-nine articles ’’ dealing with mosquito reduction, 
rice fields, quinine, screening, and the labour problem. They are a 
concise epitome of all that the volume teaches ; and are well worthy 
of study by military hygienists. The volume is full of details and 
statistics, showing the results of the measures taken for the pre- 
vention of malaria. They are just as important as those which have 
hitherto elicited the admiration of, and been studied by, our Army 
medical officers in Panama and Cuba. The volume is dedicated to 
Sir Frank Swettenham in recognition of his enlightened policy when 
Resident in the Federated Malay States. 


With the Cornwall Territorials on the Western Front. By E. C. 
MattuHews, Lieut. (retired) D.C.L.I. Cambridge: W. P. 
Spalding. 25s. net. 


The story of the 1/5 D.C.L.I. on the Western Front should be 
worth telling, because it was a pioneer battalion, and little has been 
heard thus far of the work of those battalions. But the telling of 
the story would not be an easy task. It would be naturally one of 
routine, marked by comparatively few events of outstanding im- 
portance, of a daily round of plodding labour with little to dis- 
tinguish one day from another. ‘To make such a narrative interesting 
would need skilful handling of his subject by the historian, and also 
require a large amount of co-operation from surviving members of 
the battalion, on whom the historian must rely for those touches of 
detail, which alone could give life to the story. Now in the matter 
of co-operation the author has been unfortunate. His appeals for 
such assistance met with little response. He was obliged to under- 
take the task almost single-handed. There was already in existence 
a “little book ”’ dealing with the war services of the battalion, and 
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on it our author’s work is founded. But if on such a foundation a 
work of living interest was to be built, other sources of information 
would have to be found. | 

Whether the author was himself an eye-witness of the events 
which he records, cannot be determined from the narrative itself. 
But we incline to think that he was; otherwise it is difficult to 
understand why, when he was contemplating a regimental history, 
he should have selected this particular battalion for his’ subject. 
One collaborator at any rate he found in Lieutenant A. L. Poole, 
and it is probably on the latter’s reminiscences that the account 
of the retreat from St. Quentin in 1918 is based. For at that time 
he was one of the transport officers, and it is the movements of the 
transport which figure most prominently in the account of those 
hectic days. 

It was the author’s aim to set down exactly what the ordinary 
unit did and what the private soldier thought. But there is not 
a great deal in these pages about the private soldier. They are 
mainly occupied with the doings of the officers—especially the 
transport officers. This was probably due to the above-mentioned 
lack of information, but the author might have made more of his 
opportunities, such as they were. We are told that on the 21st of 
September, 1917, Corporal Fisher was presented with the ribbon 
of the Military Medal on a battalion parade, but we are nowhere 
informed how he had earned his decoration. 

A pioneer battalion would naturally have few opportunities of 
actual fighting. But the Cornwalls in the great retreat had some 
very stiff fighting. On the 23rd of March, 1918, “A” and “C” 
Companies were engaged in the counter-attack upon the village of 
Verlaines and drove the Germans completely out of it. For this 
gallant feat the battalion was mentioned in the Commander-in- 
Chief’s sixth despatch. As more than one allusion is made to this 
mention in despatches, it is surprising that the actual reference is 
never quoted in these pages. Earl Haig’s words were “ opposite. 
Ham a successful counter-attack by the 1/5th (Pioneer) Battalion, 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry, 61st Division, materially delayed 
his (the enemy’s) advance.” The Field-Marshal’s despatch gives the 
24th of March as the date of this counter-attack, whilst the author 
assigns it to the 23rd. ‘“‘ B”’ Company had a “ glorious fight ” in 
Spooner’s Redoubt at Marteville, whence it extricated itself with heavy 
casualties, But the narrative does not fix any precise date for this 
engagement. It must have been either on the first or second day 
of the retreat. But “ B’’ Company proves as elusive on paper as 
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it was in the field. Anyhow it had rejoined the transport by the 25th 
of March. For on that date the battalion commander, Lieut.-Col. 
Carus- Wilson, rejoined, having been recalled from leave, and at once 
started out with “‘ B ’? Company to look for the other two. Instead 
they found the Germans, and in the ensuing engagement Lieut.-Col. 
Carus-Wilson was mortally wounded, a very great loss to the 
battalion, which he had commanded since December, 1916. ‘The 
battalion had more hard fighting near Marcelcave on March 28th—30th, 
where they held Hangard Wood and made two counter-attacks. The 
total casualties during the retreat were over 200. A still fiercer 
ordeal awaited it a few days later. The 61st Division moved into 
the Lys area, and for forty-eight hours—April 11th-12th—the 
battalion was desperately struggling to help fill the gap created by 
the flight of the Portuguese. It went into action 968 strong, and its 
casualties numbered 483. The greater credit is its due, because 
its ranks were largely recruited from drafts received during the last 
few days. A humorous account is given of the march to the front 
of over 400 raw recruits from the reserve battalion, most of them 
under nineteen, all “‘ totally devoid of discipline or training,” and 
many physically unfit. 

Unfortunately the author has devoted comparatively little space 
to this fine record of hard fighting. Throughout 1918 it is the 
transport which fills the picture. 

The battalion, which crossed to France in May, 1916, made a 
distinctly favourable impression by its hard work and good dis- 
cipline. Less favourable is the impression formed of its historian’s 
literary merits. His style is decidedly slipshod. Apart from certain 
grammatical solecisms, he indulges in expressions which cannot be 
regarded as legitimate, e.g. ‘‘ Nor append anything to happenings,”’ 
“‘a ‘plane rushing vertically towards gravity,” “resume our 
chronology,” an infantry division “‘ taking rein ”’ (in the sense of 
taking charge). At times his sense of humour plays him strange 
tricks, as when he writes, ‘‘ All had the impression that the situation 
was well in hand—in fact one General Staff Officer had both his 
hands tightly bandaged.” 


Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-18. In twelve 

Volumes. Vol. I. ‘‘ The Story of Anzac.” The First Phase. 

By C. E. W. Bzan. Australia: Angus and Robertson, Ltd. . 
Sydney. 1 Is. | 

An authoritative and definite account of the landing at Anzac, 

and the operations which immediately followed, is particularly 
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welcome because the official records for this period are so vague 
that a clear and full narrative is rare. Many of the books written 
about this landing either record individual experiences and impres- 
sions, or else treat only generally this very confused fighting. Mr. 
Bean has woven into a continuous story a mass of detail where detail 
is important and information difficult to obtain. In this lies the 
chief value of the book. 

This volume begins with the outbreak of the war, describes the 
formation of the Australian Imperial Force, the training in Egypt, 
and the opening of the Gallipoli campaign, carrying the story up 
to the 4th of May, the end of the first phase of the operations. 

Immediately after the landing at Anzac control passed to an un 
usual degree out of the hands of the higher commanders. Much 
then depended on the initiative of junior officers, and sometimes of 
non-commissioned officers and men. The picture of the Australian 
which Mr. Bean draws in the opening chapter forms, therefore, an 
apt introduction to the story. The descendants of the original 
English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish colonists, living a free and active, 
often a hard life, had developed a certain definite trait of character. 

“‘ If there was in them something of aggressiveness, there was 
also a vigorous and unfettered initiative. In them the characteristic 
resourcefulness of the British was perforce developed further. They 
had lived much in lonely places, where it was necessary to solve 
each difficulty without help, and in the process they learned to hold 
no practical problem insoluble. Freedom from suppression habi- 
tuated them to prompt action in emergencies.” 

Class distinctions hardly existed ; ‘‘ men passed among Austra- 
lians for what they themselves were worth.” Side by side with this 
spirit of independence grew up a tendency to protect the weaker 
member and the creed that “a man should at all times and at any 
cost stand by his mate.”’ 

Australia and New Zealand each had her own Army for home 
defence and her own Navy. Before war was declared both had 
offered to place their ships at the disposal of Great Britain, and to 
raise and send overseas a military force. 

The Australian contingent was originally fixed at 20,000 men. 
The first question to be decided was how this force should be 
composed. Since 1911 the Australian Military Forces—the Home 
Defence Army—had been formed on the scheme recommended by 
Lord Kitchener. Under this scheme the Militia was abolished, and 
boys were compulsorily enlisted as cadets from the age of twelve. 
At eighteen they passed into the “ active ” battalions and regiments 
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of the Commonwealth Army, where they received a short annual 
training for a further seven years. Members of the old Militia 
were allowed to complete the three years for which they had enlisted, 
but only the officers and non-commissioned officers were allowed 
to re-engage in the new Army. ‘The result was that the Australian 
forces consisted almost entirely of boys of from nineteen to twenty- 
one years of age, commanded largely by officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the old Militia. 

It was decided, therefore, to form a separate force to serve 
overseas. Men of every profession, and from every part of the 
country enlisted. Officers were selected chiefly from officers of the 
Militia ; to these were added any men who had served as officers 
in the British Army, and the senior cadets of the Australian Military 
College at Duntroon. 

The formation of this force is clearly described. ‘The sketches 
of Major-General Bridges (at that time Inspector-General), who 
was placed in command, and of the officers who formed the original 
staff, are full of life. One point deserves to be mentioned. The 
Army Council had suggested that the Australian contingent should 
be organized in brigades. Major-General Bridges determined to 
send a division in order that the force might fight as one formation. 
He therefore drafted for his Government a reply that Australia fully 
expected 20,000 men to go, and had begun organizing a division, 
and a light horse brigade. ‘“‘ Do you concur,” the telegram con- 
tinued, “‘ or still wish your proposal adopted?” Next day the 
British Government gladly accepted this offer. 

*‘'The stand thus taken by the far-sighted, sardonic soldier- 
statesman was the first and greatest step towards settling the cha- 
racter which the expeditionary force was destined to assume—that 
of a national Australian Army.” 

Eventually, Major-General Bridges was appointed to command 
this division while for some time he also held command of the 
whole force. 

The chapters dealing with the voyage to Egypt, the training in 
the desert, and the Turkish attack on the Suez Canal, lead to the main 
subject of this volume—the expedition to the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

Any analysis of the origin of the campaign depends for its pre- 
sentment largely on the impression made on the author by such 
evidence as is available. Mr. Bean gives his own views on the 
character and position of the leading British statesman of the time. 
Here his touch is less sure than when he is dealing with the affairs 
and the men of his own country. 
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The fighting on the Gallipoli Peninsula is described in great 
detail ; over 230 pages are devoted to the first day alone. The 
reason for this minute treatment lies in the complexity of the 
operations. The boats conveying the first troops of the covering 
force ashore in the dark were carried by the currents off their course. 
The troops were landed round the rugged point of Ari Burnu—a 
mile farther north than had been intended. Whether or not this was 
really a fortunate accident, it had one far-reaching result; all the 
elaborately prepared plans were swept away. 

“The men were ashore and mostly alive, but the place was 
clearly the wrong one. Any one who depended upon a set plan for 
the next move was completely bewildered. It had been hoped 
that the halt under the sandy bank would be long enough to allow 
all the companies to land, form, and carry out an organized attack 


across the open against the first ridge. But there was no open.” 


Moreover, some of the boats had crossed, so that from the very 
first units became mixed. As soon as they had landed, the first 
troops climbed up the steep hillsides, forcing their way through 
the thick scrub, and following rough tracks where the cliffs were 
too steep to climb. In such country, in the half light of dawn, any 
regular formation was impossible. Touch between different parts 
of the line was quickly lost. Mr. Bean lays stress on two points : 
in their training in Egypt the Australians had been taught to re- 
organize at every opportunity ; they had also been impressed with 
the necessity for pushing on. Little reorganization could be carried 
out, although attempts were made when opportunity occurred, and 
men attached themselves to the nearest commander, and continued 
to fight under his orders. These parties pushed on, acting together 
wherever possible, but often becoming cut off from other troops 
owing to the great difficulty of the country, and to the lack of definite 
orders to meet the new situation. Some of them held positions far 
in advance of any that were since reached during the campaign. 

As more troops landed they were at once sent up either to extend 
the front or to reinforce the existing indefinite line. 

The story of the operations thus becomes the story of a number 
of small bodies of troops, in places fighting in co-operation for 
certain positions, in places cut off by dangerous gaps. 

Mr. Bean traces the fortunes of all these parties with the greatest 
care. Where several of them were fighting in common for the same 
position, he follows their action through the day, leaving for a later 
chapter the operations in other parts of the field. At the same time 
he describes the country over which they fought. He shows the 
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connection between the various groups into which the troops became 
roughly split up, and in this way builds up his account of the 
operations as a whole. 

The result is a wonderfully complete picture of each small 
section of the battlefield, but the method has its defects. A general 
view of the operations is not possible until over 200 pages have 
been mastered ; it would be extremely difficult from this account 
to define the situation on the whole front at, say, 2 p.m. Also, 
with a few notable exceptions, the narrative is written almost entirely 
upon the point of view of the front line troops. It would be 
interesting to know more definitely how the situation appeared to 
the brigade and divisional commanders, 

In the week following the landing the situation gradually became 
more definite, and the arrival of four battalions of the Royal Naval 
Division allowed the first three Australian brigades to be reorganized. 
It then becomes possible to write of battalions and brigades, and the 
narrative moves more quickly. 

The story brings out in particular the physical fitness, the 
initiative and the individual bravery of officers and men, and also 
the heavy price that was paid for loss of touch. 

In a narrative so detailed as this it is valuable to question the 
source from which the author obtains his information. In the 
preface he writes of the official records :-— 

* Of the landing and other fighting in Gallipoli there exists no 
such record from which even the shortest history of those events 
could be written. For the volumes dealing with that campaign the 
writer has had to rely almost entirely upon his private diaries and 
upon the notes of his conversations with officers and men at the 
time and afterwards.” 

The long list of officers whose help he acknowledges bears out 
his claim that “ the writer has derived his information, as far as 
possible, only from those who actually saw and took part in the 
particular events narrated.” He also states that he found it useless, 
for the most part, to seek trustworthy accounts from wounded or 
overstrained men. 

A history compiled with this care may be accepted as reliable. 

In his descriptions of Australian affairs Mr. Bean is on sure 
ground ; he knows his subject thoroughly. His references to the 
British Army show less knowledge. It will suffice to give one 
example—perhaps the most striking. He is writing of an officer 
whose battalion was disbanded, and who, finding that he would lose 
seniority if he remained in the service, retired. He states : 
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“It was a constant wonder . . . how a man with these qualities 
and with Staff College training could have been allowed—much less 
almost compelled—to slip out of the British Army. It was standing 
evidence of the hopeless defects in a system which elected a staff 
much on the principles of a hunt-club.” 

This officer was not a good rider, he was not good at games, he 
kept largely to himself and read voraciously. ‘‘ Men of this type,” 
Mr. Bean continues, “‘ found it no easy matter to achieve success in 
the old British Army.” 

In an official history, which will be read in Australia as a text- 
book, such a statement should not pass unchallenged. 

Throughout the book the text is illustrated by a large number 
of maps, small sketches and photographs. The maps are clear, 
with the dispositions and movements of the troops very well shown, 
but it is a pity that some of them cannot be unfolded clear of the 
page. The photographs give an excellent idea of the country. 

As a book of reference the value of this volume would be greatly 
increased if the date was mentioned at the top of each page, and 
if the chief subjects dealt with were briefly noted at the head of each 
chapter. 

The character sketches of all the important commanders and 
staff officers are vivid; short biographical details of nearly every 
officer and man mentioned in the narrative are given in footnotes. 

The book demands close study, but from the full account of 
the fighting which it contains, forms a unique contribution to the 
history of the campaign. It gives a memorable picture of the 
Australian troops and of their first achievements in a war which 
so welded together the different states of the Commonwealth that 
“it is possible for those who lived among the events to say that 
in those days Australia became fully conscious of itself as a nation.” 


Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army. By C.'T. ATKINSON, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; formerly Demy of 
Magdalen College, Oxford; late Captain, O.U.0.T.C. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. New York and London. 2is. 


Military students should be grateful to Mr. Atkinson, for, 
although his work invariably demands the close attention of his 
readers owing to his somewhat laborious and involved lerary style, 
it is always accurate and full of information. His most recent book, 
which we are now reviewing, is no exception to the rule; it is a 
valuable and learned contribution to the military literature of the 
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period. It is not intended to be a complete life of Marlborough ; 
it does not treat of that great man’s powers as a statesman or a 
diplomatist ; it deals only with him as a military commander. 
Mr. Atkinson’s object is to show in what the greatness of Marl- 
borough’s generalship lay and what the British Army owes to him. 

Marlborough was “ the first British general to direct the armies 
of a great European coalition, whose military merits were acknow- 
ledged by the commanders of the contingents of our allies to entitle 
him to the supreme place among them.” 

When he first assumed command, the British Army had still to 
make its name in Europe; during his campaigns it became “ an 
important factor in European affairs’ and “ established on a firm 
footing its reputation and its claim to be reckoned as one of the 
great armies of Europe.” 

In an introductory chapter Mr. Atkinson reviews very ably the 
strategy and tactics of the day and explains the main difficulties 
which confronted a commander in the conduct of a campaign— 
difficulties in Marlborough’s case which were enormously increased 
owing to the fact that the British troops formed only a small con- 
tingent in the total force under his command, with the consequent 
result that he was continually hampered by the over-cautious Dutch 
deputies, by unreliable German princelings whose hearts were not 
in the common cause, and by the slow-moving politicians of the 
Austrian Empire. The actual question of the command of the 
Allied Army was also no easy one, and to have gained a victory such 
as Schellenberg at a time when he was commanding on alternate 
days with Prince Louis of Baden, adds not a little to Marlborough’s 
reputation as a great military leader. 

If Marlborough was not the first general of his time to grasp 
the paramount importance of the spirit of the offensive, he ‘‘ went 
nearer than any of his contemporaries to realize that the destruction 
of the enemy’s army is the chief object of a battle, and that gains of 
trophies and territories are of secondary importance in comparison 
with the reduction of the enemy’s fighting power, a truth scarcely 
recognized at that day.” With an unfailing instinct for finding out 
his enemy’s weak spot and an astonishing power of keeping him 
deceived as to his real intentions, he succeeded in establishing a 
moral superiority over the French commanders from the outset of 
his military operations. Nor was he only a successful commander 
in the field ; he was largely his own war office, and, in framing his 
plans of campaign—a point upon which Mr. Atkinson lays some 
stress—he took a broad and comprehensive view of the situation, 
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appreciating the importance of operations in other theatres of war 
and realizing to the full the great possibilities of combined military 
and naval action. . 

There are, of course, chapters in Marlborough’s life which are 
far from creditable to him. Mr. Atkinson makes no attempt to 
exonerate him for his constant intrigues with the exiled Court. He 
adopts the usual view that there was some inherent defect in Marl- 
borough’s character which made it impossible for him not to try and 
safeguard his own political future by keeping in touch with both 
camps. It will always be a difficult problem for students of psychology 
to explain how a man whose family life was above reproach and who 
was willing to take big risks with his military reputation on the battle- 
field could have stooped to play a part, which even to his con- 
temporaries appeared base and ignoble. 

In his preface Mr. Atkinson states that his book was nearly com- 
pleted in 1914, and that it has “‘ suffered from the war.”’ We are 
inclined to think that for the general reader the delay has made it 
more attractive reading than it might otherwise have been. Con- 
siderable interest has been added to the book by allusions to the 
war of 1914-1918, and much of the actual ground with which it 
deals is familiar to many of us; there is, for instance, a curious 
interest to us in reading of British troops in 1709 ‘‘ contemplating 
forcing a passage through Ypres to the Channel ports.” 

Mr. Atkinson supports all his contentions with facts, and, apart 
from its technical value, the book is welcome as a justification of those 
who consider that Marlborough’s place in our history should be a 
more exalted one than has been given him by English writers in the 
past. 


Way of Revelation. By Witrrip Ewart. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
London and New York. 7s. 6d. 


The ‘‘ Way of Revelation ” combines two merits, one or other 
of which is lacking in most war novels ; it is an absorbing story and 
it rings true throughout. The book deals with a subject which, 
unless most skilfully treated, would be banal, namely, the effect 
of the war on various types of character; it is an idea which has 
formed the basis of many war stories, but no author, in our opinion, 
has succeeded in developing it better than Mr. Wilfrid Ewart. In 
his book there are no heroics, no false sentiment, no exaggeration ; 
it is based on reality ; about his opening chapters there is the true 
undefinable pre-war atmosphere ; his descriptions of the fighting 
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are excellent, yet contain nothing outside the experience of hundreds 
of thousands of soldiers who served in France and Flanders ; his 
accounts of London in war time, if less convincing, are not unjust 
to the limited and rather unpleasant section of society with which he 
mainly deals. 

Into this background are woven the love-stories of Adrian 
Knoyle and Eric Sinclair, two friends from boyhood, and it is in 
their characters that the real strength and charm of the book lie. 
The minor characters are, however, true to type and familiar to us ; 
every regiment had its stouthearted ‘‘ old man Burns,” most had 
their sensitive hard-trying Cornwallis; even the contemptible 
Upton is not overdrawn ; and, if the reader is tempted to regret that 
the latter receives no worse punishment than marriage with Gina 
Maryon, he must remember that in real life his type has received, 
as a rule, no punishment at all. 

The book strikes us as having been written for a serious purpose 
and under pressure of some emotion ; nevertheless, it is well balanced, 
and, although towards the end it strays into regions dangerously 
approaching melodrama, we consider that it is a book which will 
make those who affect to be “tired of war novels” revise their 
opinion. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


The Fournal of the Ministry of Agriculture, December, 1921. 
“ Agriculture Behind the Lines in France,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
J. H. Forrester Addie, C.B.E., and Captain A. T. A. Dobson 
(Part II.—Up to the Armistice, and after). 

An interesting article, which will be of great value to any historian 
of the Q.M.G. services in France. 


The National Review, January, 1922. ‘‘ Malbrouk s’en va-t-en 
Guerre,” by Captain E. W. Sheppard, M.C. 


A review of Frank Taylor’s ‘“‘ Wars of Marlborough.” 


The Quarterly Review, January, 1922. ‘‘ David Henderson,” by 
John Buchan. 
This is a tribute to the memory of a great soldier. It gives a 
good account of his life and work. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, February, 1922. ‘‘ The Strafing of L.Z. 76,” 
by an Eye-Witness. 
This article describes the destruction of a Zeppelin from the sea 
on the roth of August, 1918. 


The Cornhill Magazine, February, 1922. “The Army Purchase 
System and its Abolition,’ by General the Hon. Sir Neville 
G. Lyttelton, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 


The National Review, February, 1922. “* Ludendorff on the Cam- 
paign of 1914,” by M.C. 

This article, with a short prefatory note, is a translation of an 

extract, dealing with alternative German strategies at the outbreak 


of war, taken from Ludendorff’s newly published work Kriegfuhrung 
und Politik (1922). 


The Nineteenth Century and After, February,.1922. 

(1) “ Reduction of Armaments: Our Military Position,” by 
Brig.-General F. G. Stone, C.M.G. ‘The writer warns his readers 
of the danger which may attend an unthinking desire for economy. 
The article was written before the publication of the Geddes 


Report. 


(2) “‘ Return of the Veteran,” by Captain Anthony M. Ludovici. 
This article contains graceful reminiscences of the relations 
between the Old and the New Armies. 


The Nineteenth Century and After, March, 1922. ‘“ The World’s 
First War Book,” by J. St. Loe Strachey. 


The book in question is the Chinese Sun Tzu’s Art of War, 
written ‘‘a generation before Aristotle had Alexander the Great as 
his private pupil!” It was translatéd into English in 1910; and 
it contains a number of aphorisms on the art of war (many are 
quoted by Mr. Strachey), which are worthy of modern study and 
application. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*‘ Imperial Military Geography.’’ By Dr. Jj. FitzGerald Lee. asaiti by 
William Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 94, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. 1258. 6d. n 
** Lectures on Land Warfare. ” Bya Field "Officer. Published by William 
Clowes & Sons, Ltd., 94, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 8s. 6d. net. 
‘© With the Cornwall Territorials on the Western Front.” By E. C. Matthews. 
Published by W. P. Spalding, Cambridge. 25s. net. 
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‘“‘ Egyptian (Arabic) Self Taught.” sth Edition. By Major Marriott, D.S.O. 
Published by E. Marlborough & Co., London, | Wrapper 3s. net, cloth 4s. net. 

“The O.T.C. Year Book and Diary, 1922.” Compiled by Douglas , ‘Steers, 
Captain, R.E. Published by Forster Groom & Co., Ltd. 2s. net. 

“* Notes on Law and Procedure as applied to Court Martial.” By Lieut.- 
Colonel St. J. A. Cox,C.M.G. Late Irish Regt., Court Martial Officer, Aldershot 
Command. Published by Gale & Polden, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Marlborough and the Rise of the British Army.” ‘By C. T. Atkinson. 
Published by G. T.. Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., 24, Bedford Street, London. ais. 

“The Trust Houses Tourist Guide.’ With an introduction by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Lytton. Published by Edward J. Burrow & Co., Ltd., 
Cheltenham. 1s. 

“The Story of Anzac.” By C.E.W. Bean. Published by Angus & Robertson, 
Ltd., 89, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Australia. 

e Early British Trackways , Moats, Mounds, Camps, and Sites.” A Lecture 
given to the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club at Hereford, September, 1921. By 
Alfred Watkins. Published by The Watkins Meter Co., Hereford. 4s. 6d. net. 

“* History of the 8th North acai * Published by Hughes & Harber, Ltd., 
The Royal Press, Longton, Staffs 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 
Houses or Lorps 


BaTTLE Honours.—On the 14th of February Viscount Peel, in reply 
to a question by Lord Nunburnholme, stated that a Committee, 
following on the report of the Battles Nomenclature Committee, had 
been appointed to ascertain what units had taken part in the various 
battles and to report on the selection of battle honours to be borne 
on the colours of regiments and corps. In view of the intricacy 
of the subject, it would be some time before the Committee could 
complete its report. 


Housrt oF COMMONS 


Ir1sH REGIMENTS.—On the roth of February the Secretary of 
State for War, in reply to a question by Rear-Admiral Adair, 
announced that the following Irish regiments were to be disbanded : 

The Royal Irish Regiment. 
The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 
The Connaught Rangers. 
-'The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment. 
The Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
The Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
The South Irish Horse. 

On the 21st of February the Secretary of State for War, in reply 

to a question by Sir C. Yate, stated that officers belonging to these 
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regiments would be considered for transfer to other regiments ; 
they would not be penalised because they happen to belong to 
regiments which are being disbanded. 

RE-CLoTHING (Futt Dress).—On the 14th of February the 
Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Major Kelley, 
stated that a general re-introduction of full dress is not at present 
proposed. 

SANDHURST COLLEGE (STAFF).—On the 21st of February the 
Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. G. Locker- 
Lampson said: ‘‘I do not think any immediate reduction in the 
instructional staff of 62 persons for 700 cadets is practicable, but I 
am reviewing the whole position.” 

AEROPLANES AND ENGINES.—On the 15th of February the Secretary 
of State for Air, in reply to a question by Mr. Roper, made the 
following announcement: ‘‘ The following are the types of aero- 
planes and engines at present in use in the Royal Air Force. With 
the exception of the ‘ Vickers Vernon,’ ‘ Vickers Ambulance,’ 
‘ Fairey 3.D. Seaplane,’ and ‘ Westland Walrus’ machines, all the 
above aeroplanes and engines were designed before or during 1918. 


Aeroplanes 

Avro 504.K; Snipe; Bristol Fighter; D.H.g9.A; D.H.10; 
Vickers Vimy; Vickers Vernon; Vickers Ambulance; F.2.A. 
Flying Boat; F.S. Flying Boat; Fairey 3.D. Seaplane ; Westland 
Walrus; Sopwith Cuckoo; Panther; Ships Camel; Nieuport 
Nighthawk ; Sopwith Salamander. 

Engines 

B.R. II; B.R. 1; Hispano Suiza (Viper 1); Liberty; Mono ; 
Napier Lion (II); Rolls Royce (Falcon 3); Rolls Royce (Eagle 8).” 

On the 24th of February the Secretary of State for Air, in reply 
to a question by Mr. Malone, stated : ‘‘ There are 1938 machines on 
the establishment of the Royal Air Force, of which 773 are actually 
in active use in squadrons and training units and are supposed to be 
serviceable. The remainder are held as reserve. . . .” 


AIR ForcE (PERSONNEL).—On the 27th of February the Secretary 
of State for Air, in reply to a question by Mr. Malone, said that the 
number of officers and men in the Royal Air Force was: officers 
2926, airmen 26,207. ‘‘ Of the total number of officers 2398 are 
on the General List and 528 are on the list for non-flying duties, 
namely, stores, medical, etc. . . . §862 are fully qualified pilots. .. .”’ 


FROM A STUDENT’S SCRAPBOOK 


Unpreparedness for War 


‘‘ A nation which goes to war unprepared educates its statesmen 
at more expense than its soldiers.”—“‘ The Military Policy of the 
United States ” (written after the Civil War), by General emioty 
Upton, p. 394. 

“In the hour of danger we shall have to pay in blood for what 
we neglect in peace from want of willingness to make some sacrifice.” 
—‘‘ The War of To-day,” by General Bernhardi, vol. i. p. 12. 


Mr. Asquith on Lord Esher’s ‘ Kitchener ”’ 


“‘ T should not, however, have taken up my pen to correct Lord 
Esher’s history, which, after all, is not so faulty as that of Lord 
French, were it not that he has presented, with an air of first-hand 
authority, what appears to me to be a misleading and distorted 
picture of one of the greatest figures of the war. 

* ae ie We * 


“This is not a portrait, but a caricature, and the only excuse for 
it is the very superficial knowledge which it is obvious the painter 
possessed of his subject.”—Mr. Asquith in Pearson’s Magazine, 
December, 1921, pp. 464-5. 


Kitchener in 1912 


‘“‘ What struck one almost first was the vitality of the mind. 
He was always doing something, planning something and something 
big. . . . The mind might be middle-aged, the illusions of youth 
might have gone and a rough cynicism have taken their place, but 
the vitality of the young man was unimpaired—there was none of the 
hesitation or the let-things-take-their-course of an old man. This 
energy was sometimes misplaced, and he would assume the personal 
control of a lot of details which were not really within his province, 
and which he could not do efficiently. ‘These periods were, as a rule, 
short, and his inferiors had ever to be ready to pick up the threads 
where he dropped them.”—‘' The Leisure of an Egyptian Official,”’ 
by the late Lord Edward Cecil, p. 195. 


Woodrow Wilson 


“‘ He might have cut the war short by two years and saved the 
world much havoc, if he had begun to fight when the Lusitania was 
188 
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sunk. Once in the war, he saw his country small and himself large ; 
he did not conceive of the nation as winning the war by sending 
millions of men to France ; he saw himself as winning the war by 
talking across the Atlantic . . . in the end the masses turned upon 
him, like a Roman mob on a defeated gladiator.”—‘‘ The Mirrors 
of Washington,” pp. 44, 45. 


Francis Joseph of Austria and the War 


“‘ Count Paar * told me in the critical days that the Emperor was 
horrified at the outbreak of war. . . . The same view was expressed 
to me on several occasions by Frau Schratt,f who based it on direct 
remarks of the Emperor himself. . . . The Emperor has expressly 
declared that Germany had categorically demanded that the ulti- 
matum to Serbia should be couched in the sharp terms which ulti- 
mately brought about the war. . . . The Emperor had told her, not 
once but many times, that he absolutely and utterly disagreed with 
the ultimatum and only allowed it to be sent to appease Germany. 
She was immovable on this point.”—“'The Emperor Francis 
Joseph and His Times,” by Lieut.-General von Margutti, pp. 304-5. 


The Ypres Salient 


‘In and around the salient of Ypres there are to be found the 
graves of more gunners than in any portion of the line, and even 
those graves represent a mere particle only of the many thousands 
to whom Ypres brought death. That much discussed, much 
described and oft-portrayed area will never and can never be properly 
comprehended by any man who has not fought there, for, before 
the real meaning of the salient can be understood, the picture of 
destruction which it offered must be accompanied by the realization 
of the dread, the feeling of utter desolation and misery, the terrible 
haunting horror which seized all men as they stepped out through the 
Lille and Menin Gates with their faces set towards the east. No 
man, be he ever so brave, was without fear in that place, while the 
majority were in constant terror, so rending, so utterly shattering 
that death came often as a merciful release. Yet of that fear no 
man need be ashamed ; it was a terror entirely within and invisible, 
and to outward appearances there were no signs thereof; in the 
which there is not shame but honour.”—“ The History of the 33rd 
Divisional Artillery in the War, 1914-1918,” by J. Macartney- 
Filgate, p. 112. 

' ® A.D.C. to the Emperor. 


+ The intimate friend of both the late Emperor Francis Joseph and the Empress 
Elizabeth. 


APPENDIX 


[Supplied frome official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 


I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 3 


Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P., Secretary of State 
for War (President of the Army Council). | 

Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.A. Res., 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 

General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., A.D.C., 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. W. wee, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p.s.c., Adjutant-General to the Forc 

Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K C. B., K.C.M.G., Quarter-Master 
General to the Forces. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A., Master 
General of the Ordnance. 

Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Deputy Chief o of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P., Parliamentary 
and Financial Secretary (Finance Member), 

Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O.; Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
Secretaries and Members of Council. 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 


Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P. 


Military Secretary to the _Lieutenant-General Sir W.E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
Secretary of State for K.C.V.O., D.S.0., p.s.c. 


War. 
Judge Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 


General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
A.D.C. 


Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Director of Military Major-General Sir P. P. de ha Radcliffe, . 

Operations. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s. q 
Director of Military Major-General Sir W. Thwaites, K.C.M.G., 


Intelligence. C.B., p.s.c. 
Director of Staff Duties. | Major-General C, F, Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 


psc. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.C. 
Director of Organisation. Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) I. L. B. Vesey, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.¢. 
Director of Personal Major-General F. F. Ready, C.B., C.S.1., 


Services. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director-General Army Lieutenant-General Sir T. H. J. C, Goodwin, 
Medical Service. K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Deputy Quarter-Master General 
Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison, K.C.M.G., C.B., d.s.c. 


Director fe Movements and Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) R. S. May, 
Quarteri C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Director of R Remounts. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. E. G. 
Norton, C.S.I., A.D.C. 
Director of Supplies and Major-General P. 0. Hazelton, C.B., C.M.G. 


Transport. 
Director of Equipment and Major-General Sir H. D. E. Parsons, 
Ordnance Stores. K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Director-General Army Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B., C.M.G., 
Veterinary Service. DS.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Commdt. R.A. 


Director of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) B. R. 
Kirwan, C.B., C.M.G. 


Director of Fortifications Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
and Works C.B. 


Director General of H. Mensforth, Esq., C.B.E. 
Factories. 


Under Secretary of State for War 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.F. Res. 


Director-General of Terri- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, 
torial and Volunteer K.C.M.G., C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A. 


Forces. 
Director-General of Lands. Sir Howard Frank, Bt, K.C.B. 


| 
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Finance Member | 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P. 
Joint Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer. 
Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
Directors of Finance. N. F. B. ae Esq., C.B.; H. H. 
Fawcett, Esq., C.B.; J. B. Crosland, Esq. 


Director of Army Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 
tracts. | 


Joint Secretary of the War Office 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O. 
Assistant-Secretary. Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 


Chaplain-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.B., 
| C.V.O., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME 
A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND ~~ 


“a Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir T. L. N. Morland, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonelon theStaff,General Colonel (temp. Col, on the Staff) W. M. St. 
S: G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge ee B. F. Burnett-Hitchcock, 


of Administration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. E. W. Harman, 
C.B., D.S.O. 

1st Division. Major-General Sir E. G. T. Bainbridge, 
K.C.B., p.s.c., qs. 

1st Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

and Infantry Brigade. ne Commandant H. W. Higginson, 

3rd Infantry Brigade. arc Liman A. C. Daly, C.B., 

p.s.c 

C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel Commandant W.H. Kay,C.B.,D.S.O. 

and Division, Major-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, K.C.B. - 
K.C.M.G., p.s.e. 

sth Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Jackson, C.B., 


C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND—coniinued 


6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant F. W. Ramsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C’.R.A. 2nd Division. Colonel Commandant H. D. O. Ward, C.B., 
C.M.G. 


B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General The Lord Horne, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt., R.A., A.D.C. 


ing. 
Colonelon the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) Cc. W. 
S Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Major-General i tn charge of Major-General Sir A. F. Sillem, K.CM G., 


Admimstration. C.B., p.s.C., g.S. 
4th Cavalry Brigade. Colonel. Commandant N. W. Haig, C.B., 
C.M.G. 
4th Division. Major-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 
10th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. H. T. Lucas, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
12th Infantry Brigade. ery Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 
| D.S.O., p.s.c 
C.R.A. 4th Division. Colonel Commandant. F. Metcalfe, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
54th (East Anglian) Major-General Sir S. W. Hare, K.C.M.G., 
Division TF. C.B. 
Essex Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel A. J. M‘Neill, D.S.O. 
Infantry Brigade. 
a Midland Infantry Colonel T. W. the Visct. Hampden, C.B., 
C.M.G 


rigade. G. 
CRA 54th Division. Colonel H. C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O. 


44th (Home Counties) oo Sir J. R. Longley, K.C.M.G., 
vision. 
Surrey Infantry Brigade. Colonel R. H. Mangles, C.M.G., D.S.O.,p.s.¢. 
Kent Infantry Brigade. Colonel P. M. Robinson, C.B., 'C.M.G. 
Middlesex and Sussex Colonel R. J. Ross, C.B., C.M.G., p.S.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 44th Division. 


C.—IrisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General Rt. Hon. Sir C. F. N. Macready, 
ing-in-Chief Forces in G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Ireland. 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. E.S. 
Staff. Brind, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
13 
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Irn1isH CoMMAND—continued 


Colonel on the Staff in Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. B. 
charge of Adminstration. | Wroughton, C.B., C.M.G. 


3rd Cavatry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. A. Weir, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

The Division in Ulster. Major - General A. R. Cameron, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c 


15th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Potter, CM.G., 


16th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, 
C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.c. 

18th Infantry Brigade. 

5th Division. Major-General Sir H. S. Jeudwine, K.C.B. 


14th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant P. C. B. Skinner, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


C.R.A. 5th Division. Colonel Commandant W. B. R. Sandys, 
C.B., C.M.G. 

6th Division. Major-General Sir E. P. Strickland, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

17th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. Yatman, C.M.G., 

Dublin District, Major-General G. F. Boyd, C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.0., D.C.M., p.s.c. 

24th Provisional Brigade. Colonel Commandant R. D. F. Oldman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

25th Provisional Brigade. Colonel Commandant C.C. Onslow, C.M.G., 
C.BE., D.S.O. 


D.—Lonpon DIstrict 
General Officer Command- Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., C.M.G. 


ing. 
geen Staff Officer, 2nd Major A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Gr 


psc. : 

Colonel in charge of Ad- Colonel J. B. Wells, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
ministration. 

56th (The London) ea Sir C. E. Pereira, K.C.B., 
Division. C.M.G. 

1st London Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. S. de’ E. Coke, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

2nd LondonInfantry Brigade. Colonel A. Maxwell, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 

3rd orig Infantry 

CRA. 56th (The London) Colonel F. W. H. Walshe, C.MG., D.S.O., 
Division A.D.C,, p.s.c. 

47th (The London) en Sir N. M. Smith, V.C., 


U7S20N. 
4thLondon Infantry Brigade. Colonel F. G. Lewis, C.B., C.M.G., T.D. 
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Lonpon District—continued 


5th London Infantry 
Brigade. 

6th London Infantry 
Brigade. 

eh 47th (The London) 
Division. 


Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel R, J. Kentish, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G. 


E.—NORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer. Command- 


278, e 
General Staff Officer 
1st Grade. 
Colonel on the Staff ijc 
Administration. 
13th Infantry Brigade. 
Yorkshire and Notts 
Mounted Brigade. 
Midland Mounted Brigade. 
5oth (Northumbrian 
Division). 
Durham Infantry Brigade. 
Northumberland Infantry 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. I, Maxse, K.C.B., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., ¢.s. 
ise R. W. Hare, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.5.¢., 


Cotonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. L. 
Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., p.S.C. 


Colonel H. F. Wickham, C.LE. 


Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Major-General Sir P. S. Wilkinson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonel G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.0., T.D. 

Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, CM.G., D.S.0. 


Brigade. 
York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brigade. 
C.R.A. 50th (Northum- 
brian) Division. 


49th (West Riding) Division. 


1st West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 
2nd West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 
ard West Riding Infantry 
rigade. 
ond 49th West (Riding) 
46th (North Midland) 
Lincolnshire and Leicester- 


shtre Infaniry Brigade. 
Staffordshire Infantry 
Brigade 


The “Sherwood Foresters 
Notts hace Derby) 
nfantry Brig 

C.R.A. 46th (North Mid- 
land) Division. 


rs J. W. F. Lamont, C.B., C.M.G., 
5.0. 
Major-General H. R. Davies, C.B. 


aa G. A, Armytage, Bt., C.M.G., 

S 

Colonel W. M. Withycombe, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O 

Colonel Sir E. N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D 

Major-General Sir A. R. Hoskins, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.c. 

Colonel H. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel V. W. de Falbe, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

a G. D. Goodman, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Colonel Sir S. H. Child, Bt., C.B., C.MG., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 
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F.—ScotTrisH CoMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


Officer 


Colonel on. the Staff ife 
Administration. 
sist (Highland) Division. 


Argyll and Sutherland 
oben ger 
‘Black Watch ‘and ‘Gordon 
CRA, gust " Hlighland) 


vision. 
52nd (Lowland Division). 
West Scottsh Infantry 
Brigade. 
East Scottish Infantry 
Brigade. 
er Light Infantry 


de. 
CRA. s2nd (Lowland) 
Division. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. J. Davies, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., p.s.c. 
aCe E. F. St. John, C.M.G,, 
Colonel ae Col. on the Staff) J. A. Strick, 
C.B., D.S.O. 
Major-General E. G. 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel Sie Sir W. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., 
Colonel J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s. 
Colonel G. g. G. Crauford, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 
Colonel H. R. Peck, CM.G., D.S.O. 


ey sia Sir P. R. Robertson, K.C.B., 

M.G. 

Colonel J. H. W. Pollard, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel W. B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 

Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O, 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 


—— Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. Harper, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 
Staff. Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge of Major-General Hon. Sir A. R. Montagu- 


Administration. Stuart Wortley, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 

psc 

and Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant T. T. Pitman, C.B., 

37 a Di e © z y : : 

ath Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. V. Hordern, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

8th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant S. E. Hollond, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

oth Infantry Brigade. i Commandant E. S. Girdwood, C.B., 


Colonel Commandant L. C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O 


C.R.A. 3rd Division. 
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SOUTHERN CoMMAND—continued 


a (South Midland) 

Warwickshire Infan 
Brigade. ee 

Gloucestershire and Wores. 
Infantry Brigade. 

South Midland Infantry 
Brigade. 

CRA. 48th (South Mid- 

Division. 

437d (Wessex) Division. 

Devon and Cornwall 
Infantry Brigade. 

South Wessex Infaniry 
Brigade. 

Hampshire Infantry Bgde. 


C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. 


Major-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 


Colonel R. J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 

Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 


Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Hon. L. J. P. Butler, C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c. 

ace C. Bonham-Carter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


ps. 

Cclonel L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
DS.O., p.s.c 

Colonel G. H. W. Nicholson, C.M.G. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


ga Officer Command- 
General Staff Officer, 


1st Gr 

Colonel on the Staff ic 
Administration. 

537d (Welch) Division. 


North Wales Infantry 
Brigade 


régade. 
Welch Border Infantry 
Brigade 


rigade. 
South Wales Infantry 
Brigade. 
C.R.A. 53rd (Welch) 
55th (West Lancashtre) 
North Lancaslure Infan 
Brigade. ied 
Liverpool Infantry Brigade. 
South Lancashire and 
Cheshire Infantry Bgde. 


C.R.A. 55th. (West Lanca- 
shire) Diviston. 


Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. De Lisle 
-B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Colonel R . j. iF. Hayter, C, B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., ps. C. 
Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir C.C. M. 
Maynard, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., p.5.c. 

Colonel W. R. N. Madocks, C.B., C.M.G., 
DS.O., ps.c. 

Colonel H. J. Brock, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel N. A. Thomson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Colonel L. A. Smith, D.S.O. 

say Py ar ee Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c 

Colonel R. G. Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., 
p-. 

Colonel J. V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., DS.O., 
A.D.C 

Colonel G. C. B. Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Brevet-Colonel C. E. G. G. Charlton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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WESTERN CoMMAND—continued 


42nd et Lancashire) bas Segre is H. Shoubridge, C.B., 
Divist C.M.G., D 


O., p.s.c. 

Manchester Infaniry Bgde. Colonel H.C. Ome C.M.G., T.D. 

East Lancashire and Colonel R. J. Woulfe-Flanagan, D S. O. 
Border Infantry Brigade. 

Lancashire Fusiliers Bede. Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C.R.A, 42nd (East Lanca- Colonel E. M. Birch, C.B., C. M. G., DS. 
shire) Division. psc. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 
— and Alderney Dis- 


Lt.Ge -Governor and Com- Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 

Jersey District : 

Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Sir W. D. Smith, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 


4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment. | Station. | Commanding Officer. Remarks. 
rst Life Guards Regent’s Park Lt.-Col. Hon. E. S. 
Wyndham, D.S.O 
and Life Guards Hyde Park Lt.-Col. H. i) 
Barracks, S.W. Ashton. 
Royal Horse Guards | Windsor 


R.G. H. Howard-Vyse, 
Cc. “ G., ©.0., 


p.s. 
Li-Col. H. J -Williams 9 
D.S.O 


(The Blues) 
1st King’s Dragoon; Edinburgh 
Guards 


uar . ea e 
The Queen’s Bays Bangalore Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 
(2nd Dragoon Guards) G., D.S.O. 
3rd Dragoon Guards | Sialkot Lt.-Col. C. L. Rome, 
(Prince of Wales’s) DS.O. 
4th Royal Irish Secunderabad Lt.-Col. C. F. Hunter, 
Dragoon Guards D.S.0O. 
sth Dragoon Guards | Palestine Lt.-Col. T. H. S. 
(Princess Charlotte Marchant, D.S.O. 
of Wales’s) 
The Carabiniers (6th | Curragh Lt.-Col. H. Sadler. For Alder- 
Dragoon Guards) shot 
7th Dragoon Guards | Aldershot Lt.-Col. B. G. Clay, 


(Princess Royal’s) C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.0O. 


t, 
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Cavalry Regiments—continued 
Regiment. _ Station. Commanding Officer. Remarks, 
ist The Royal Ballinasloe Lt.-Col. H.A. Tomkin- | For Houns- 
Dragoons son, D.S.O. low 
The Royal Scots Greys} Palestine Lt.-Col. W.M. Duguid- 
(2nd Dragoons) McCombie, D.S.O. 
3rd The King’s Own | Constantinople Lt.-Col. P. J. V. Kelly, 
Hussars C.M.G., D.S.O. 
4th, oe s Own Muttra an. W. Neilson, 
The teas Inniskillings York Lt.-Col. C. R. Terrot, 
(6th Dragoons) D.S.O. 
dati s Own Mhow Lt.-Col. H. S. Sewell, 
Sth King’ King’s Royal | E Lecco Van’ d 
th King’s Roya gypt t.-Col. J. Van der 
Irish Hussars Byl, D.S.O. 
9th Queen’s Royal Egypt Lt.-Col. F. W.L.S.H. 
Lancers Cavendish, C.M.G., 
DS.O., p.5.c. 
roth Royal Hussars | Hare Park, Cur- | Lt.-Col. A. G. Sey- | For Canter- 
(Prince of Wales’s ragh mour, M.V.O., bury 
Own DS.O. 
11th Hussars (Prince | Meerut Lt.-Col. W. J. Lockett, 
Albert’s Own) D.S.O. 
12th Royal Lancers | Curragh Camp For  Tid- 
(Prince of Wales’s) worth 
13th Hussars Curragh Lt.-Col. E. F. Twist. | For Ald’shot 
14th King’s Hussars | Rhine Lt. - Col. J.G. Browne, 
C.M.G.,DS.0., p.5.¢. 
15th The King’s Dublin Lt.-Col. F. C. Pilking- | For Tid- 
Hussars ton, D.S.O. worth 
16th The Queen’s Lucknow Lt.-Col. H. C. L 
cers Howard, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
17th Lancers (Duke | Tidworth Lt.-Col. B. D. Fisher, 
of Cambridge’s M.G., DS.O., 
pS.c. 
18th Royal Hussars | Risalpur Lt.-Col. E. C. Jury, 
C.M.G., M.C., p.s.c. 


a Mary’s 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 


2, 8, 44, 
ga O 
H.-Q. 38, 8, 88 
61 (H) 


52, 80, 143, 
144 (H) 
89 90, 91, 


140 (Ff) 
HO, 13, 92, 
26, 10 ( 


Stations of Units. 


Royal Horse Artillery. 
=~ Brig. Battery. 
Portsmouth 3 -Q. 
Trowbridge D 
Portsmouth y 
Lucknow 5 Ho; G, O 
Meerut I 
Sialkot L 
Royal Field Artillery. 
18 H.-Q. 59; 
Catterick 93> 5 Pe 
ere 19 39, 94497) 
a 31 
20 H.-Q. 67, 
Rhine 145 (H) 
99, 133 
Shorncliffe 21 -Q. 101, 
148 (H) 
Bordon 102 
103 
Ewshott 22 Fant 
35 
Larkhill 105 
106 
Deepcut 28 H.-Q. 108, 
109 
Deepcut 107, 100 (H) 
24 H.-Q. rro, 
Sheffield 111, 43 (H) 
112 
Ipswich 25 H.-Q. 40 
orwich 113 
Aldershot I ‘in 
II 
Woolwich 26 H.-O aH ) 6 
141 
Colchester II 
II 
Bulford 27 7a. 
37 
Woolwich 
29 H.-Q. aks 
Egypt 126, 128 (H) 
Iraq (for Egypt) | 127 


_—— 


Aldershot 
St.J ohn’s Wood 


Risalpur 
Secunderabad 


Mhow 
Jubbulpore 


Kamptee 
Fyzabad 

Lucknow 
Bareilly 
Allahabad 


Cawnpore 
Nasirabad 
Nowshera 


Peshawar 
Rawalpindi 


Campbellpore 


Ee ee Re 
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Royal Field Artillery-—continuea 


Brighton 


\Bulford 


31 H.-Q. 41, Catterick 


45, 129 (H) 36 -Q.7 Newbridge 
32 29 142 (H) 15 aa 
ar a rir te 87 113, 5) | Aldershot 
z ome) 57 (H) 


3 
86 (H) Quetta 
83 32,3655 (H); Dundalk 
33 Dublin 


Allotment of Batteries to Brigades. 


.| Brig. | Batt, | Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt.| Brig, | Batt. | Brig. 


ere ee fe ee 


ur 
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C.—Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 


“Brigades, British Pack Batteries. — 
I. 2.334,15 .. be .. | Bulford 
II, 5979 is me .. | Longmoor 
I a me st .- | Palestine 
Vv 13 Soe i ex a sca 
: 14 se uf Wie ose gypt 
16 se we .. | Aden 
20th (Indian) 10 28 se sa .. | Jutogh 
21st (Indian) 12 bk Be on .. | Waziristan 
22nd (Indian) 8 a es as .. | Nowshera 
23rd (Indian) 17 ae re a .. | Rawal Pindi 
24th ae II “3 2 ac .. | Quetta 
25th (Indian 6 se Sos be .. | Rawal Pindi 
Royal Garrison Artillery Medium Brigades. 
Brig. | Batteries. = Brig. | Batteries. = 
y | H.-Q. 1 Shoeburyness 5 17, 18 (HA) Tallaght 
ah (H) (H) 19(H), 20 (H) 
3 »4 . 
7 25,26 (H), | Catterick 
2 H.-Q. Agra 27 (H), 28 (H) 
7 (H) Delhi 
21 (H) Ferozepore 8 H.-Q. 31 (H), | Exeter 
23 (H) Peshawar 32 (A) 
24 Nowgong 5 (H) Porton 
8 (H) Karachi 29 Rhine 
S |H.-Q.9,10(H)| Malta 9 33, 34 (H), | Bordon 
11 (A), 12 (H)| Gibraltar 35 (H),36 (A) 
4 |H.-Q.13,14(H)| Roorkee 10 H.-Q. 6 (H), | Larkhill 
15 Nowgong 37, 38 (Hi), 
16 (H) Allahabad 40 (H) 


D.—Royal Engineers 


Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham 13th Co. (Survey), York 


Electric Light School, Gosport 14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 

Training Battalion R.E., Chatham 15th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 

Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 16th Co. (Fortress), North Shields 

R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot 17th Co. (Field), Curragh 

1st Field Squadron, Aldershot 19th Co. ey Southampton 

2nd Co. (Field), Egypt 2oth Co. (Army Troops), Palestine 

3rd Co. (Fortress), Dover 2and Co. (Fortress), Gosport 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 23rd Co. (Field), Aldershot 

sth Co. aoe dershot th Co. (Fortress), Malta 

6th Co. (Fortress), Belfast 26th Co. te ield), Aldershot 

7th Co. (Field), Rhine 27th Co. Porton’ Bermuda 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 28th Co. (Fortress), Malta ; 

9th Co. (Field), Colchester 29th Co. (Army Troops), Constantinople 

1oth Co, (Railway), Longmoor 30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 

r1th Co, (Field), Aldershot 31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

12th Co. (Field), Limerick (for Alder-| 33rd Co. irony Cork . 
shot) 34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 
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Stations of the Head Quarters of Units—continued 


35th Co. oy Pembroke 54th Co. (Field), Bordon 
36th Co. (Fortress), Sierra Leone 55th Co. ina’ Constantinople 
38th Co. (Field), Aldershot 2eth Co. Feld’ Bulford 
39th Co. (Fortress), Sheerness 57th Co. (Field geod 
40th Co. (Fortress), aos Kong obth (Porton) Co., 
41st Co. (Fortress), Singapore 59th Co. (Field), i easndeey 
42nd Co. (Army Troops), Palestine ; Experimental Bridging Co., Christ- 
aid Co. (Fortress), Mauritius church 
44th Co. (Fortress), Jamaica Camouflage Experimental Section, Salis- 
45th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar b 


ury 
49th Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry {| 1st A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown 


E.—Infantry Regiments 
Regiment. Location. Commanding Officer, Remarks, 


tst Grenadier Guards ‘Chelsea Barracks | Lt.-Col. B. N. Sergison 
Brooke, C.M.G., 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 
2nd _—_ ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. Hon. E. M. 
Iston, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.V.O. 
3rd_—s ditto Warley Lt.-Col. Lord H. C. 
Seymour, D.S.O. 
1st Coldstream Wimbledon Lt.-Col. J. E. Gibbs, 
Guards M.C. 
2nd ditto Tower of London! Lt.-Col. C. P. Hey- 
Ww , oN Fey 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 
3rd ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. W. St. A. 
Warde-Aldam,D.S.O. 
rst Scots Guards Wellington Lt.-Col. F. G. Alston, 
Barracks C.M.G., D.S.O. 
and ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. B. H. S. 
Romilly, D.S.O. 
1st Irish Guards Windsor Lt gel Hon. T. E. | For Constan- 
Ves tinople 
1st Welsh Guards Chelsea Barracks Lt.-Col. T.R.C. Price, 
CM.G., D.S.O., 
p5.c. 
tst Royal Scots)The | Rangoon Lt.-Col. G.H.F.Win- | For Secun- 
Royal gate, D.S.O. derabad 
and ditto |jRegt. | Aldershot rea .E.P. Nash, 
ist Bn. The Queen’s | Fermoy Lt.-Col. H. C. Whin- | For Alder- 
Royal Regiment field. - shot 
(West Surrey) 
and = ditto Lucknow Lt.-Col. E. B. Mathew- | 
Lannowe, C.M.G., | 
D.S.O., p-s.c. 
ist Bn. The Buffs Shorncliffe Lt.-Col. R. McDouall, 
(East Kent Regi- C.B.,C.M.G.,C.B.E., 
ment) D.S.0. 
2nd__ ditto Iraq sah oar Nh H. Trevor, | For Aden 
sie Bn. The King’s | Dublin Bt.-Col. H. R. Head- 
Own Royal Regi- lam, C.M.G.,D.S.0., 
ment (Lancaster) PSL. 
2nd_ ditto Maymyo Bt.-Col. O. C. Borrett, | For Rangoon 


C.M.G., D.S.O., 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. | Location, 
ist Northumberland | Bordon 
Fusiliers 
2znd_ ditto Dinapore 
1st Royal Warwick- | Ballykinlar 
ec Regiment 
and ditto Landi Kotal 
rst Royal Fusiliers Aldershot 
City of i 
egiment 
2nd_— ditto Aden 
3rd_—s ditto Bordon 
4th =_ ditto Jullundur 
1st Bn. The King’s | Bantry 
Regiment (Liver- 
pool) 
znd ditto Hong-Kong 
rst Norfolk Regiment | Belfast 
2nd ditto Iraq ‘ 
ist Lincolnshire Enniskillen 
2nd ditto [Regiment] Poona 
1st Devonshire Devonport 
Regiment 
znd _— ditto Quetta 
tst Suffolk Regiment | Wellington 
2znd_ ditto Curragh 
1st Bn. The Somerset; Holywood, 
Light Infantry, Belfast 
(Prince Albert’s) 
2n ditto Lucknow 
1st Bn. The West York 
Yorkshire Regiment 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 
2nd_—s ditto Peshawar 
1st East Yorkshire Shorncliffe 
and ditto [Regiment) Iraq 
1st Bedfordshire and | Colchester 
Hertfordshire 
Regiment 
and_= ditto Secunderabad 
1st Leicestershire Naas 
Regiment 


Commanding Officer. 


Remarks, 


Lt.-Col. A. C. L. H. | For the Rhine 


: 
| 


Jones : 
Lt.-Col. H. R. Sandi- 
lands, eit a DSO. 
Bt.-Col. H C. Potter, 
C.M.G., DS O. 


Lt.-Col. D. A. L. ved 
Lt.-Col. L. F. - | For Indie 


burner, D.S.O., 
M.V.O., SCo 
Lt.-Col. e P. Han- 
cock, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. A.C. Jeffcoat, 
e B., Cc. M. G,, 
DS.O., p.8.¢. 
Lt.-Col. H. A. Walker, 
C.M.G.,D.S.0O.,p.5.c. 
Lt.-Col. L. M. Joncs, 
C.M.G., D S O 


Lt.-Col. F. Hyslop, 
C.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. F. R. Day, 
D 98.0. 

Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
CM.G 


Lt.-Col.R. H.G. Wilson. 


Lt.-Col. F. W. Great- 


C.M. 
Lt. arc W. M. Good- 


Lt.-Col. F.T.D. Wilson. 


Lt.-Col. A. S. Peebles, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. H. Yat- 
man, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. J ° Bowker, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. T. N. S. M. 
Howard, D.S.O. 

Lt Col. T. A, Headlam 

Lt.-Col. F. H. Harvey, 


ih G., DS.O., 
ps. 

Lt.-Col. W. Allason, 
DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. G. D. Jebb, 
CMG. C.BE., 
D.S.O.,, ps.c. 

Lt.-Col. E. L. Challe- 
nor, C.B., C.M.G., 


For Home 


For Home 


For Jersey 


For Colches 
ter 


For Kamptse 


ce 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment, 


2nd eee 


Regim 
rst Royal I Trish ee 


1st Bn. The Green 
Howards (Alexan.- 
dra Princess of 


Wales’s Own York. 


shire Regiment) 
2nd ditto 


ust Lancashire 
Fusiliers 
2nd _s ditto 
[Fusiliers 
1st Royal Scots 
and ___ ditto 


rst Cheshire 


Regiment 
and ditto 


ret Royal Welch 
usiliers 
2nd ditto 


se South Wales Bore 


1st King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers 
2nd. ditto 


1st Bn. Cameronians 
(Scottish Rifles) 
2and__ ditto 


rst Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers 
and ditto 


rst Gloucestershire 


Regiment 
2nd_s ditto 
sa Worcestershire 
egiment 
and__ ditto 
3rd_—s ditto 
4th —_ ditto 


Location, 


Delhi 
Silesia 
Chakrata 


Secunderabad 


Ballincollig 
Dublin 
Nowshera 


Curragh 
Dum Dum 


Colchester 
Ballykinlar 
Ladha 
Limerick 
Blackdown 
Jhansi 


Sialkot 
Rhine 


Tidworth 
Rawal Pindi 
Nasirabad 
Dublin 
Fyzabad 


| Belfast 


Lt.-Col. C. H. Haig, 
D.S.O 


Commanding Officer. 


Bt.-Col. A. J. G. Moir, 


O., p.5.€. 
Lt. Cal. G. A. Elliot, 


M 
Lt.-Col. C. V. Edwards, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


For Home 


For Home 


Lt.-Col. G, B. de M. 
aris, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. de Putron. 
Lt.-Col. C. J. Griffin, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. E. Buchanan. 
Lt.-Col. R. K. Walsh, 
C.B.,C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt -Col. B. H. Chet- 


wynd-Staplyton, p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. Crooken- 


For Glasgow 


For India 


G., 

Lt.-Col. C.C, ‘Norman, 
C.M.G., D. 

Lt.-Col. A. J. Reddie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. C. C. Taylor, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. A. J. Welch. 


Lt.-Col. E. N. Broad- 
aoe C.B., CM.G., 


D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. J. G. Chaplin, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. 
D.S.O 


For Egypt 


For Home 


For the Rhine 


A.D. 
Bt.-Col. H. Needham, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. pSc 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


rst East Lancashire: . 


Regiment 
2and_s ditto 


7 East Surrey 

egiment 

2nd_ditto 

1st iar <i er 
wall’s Lgt. Infan 


ands ditto 
ist Bn. The Duke 


1st Border Regiment 
2nd ditto 


1st Royal Sussex 


Regiment 
2nd ditto 


a Hampshire 
egiment 
and ditto 


‘gst South Stafford- 
shire Regiment 
2nd_ ditto 


1st Dorsetshire Regt. 


and___ ditto 
‘yst Bn. The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) 

2nd_—_s ditto 


ist Welch Regiment 
2nd__s ditto 


rst Bn. The Black 
Watch (Royal High- 
landers 

and_=_ ditto 


1st Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 
and = ditto 


ee 


Location. 


Londonderry 
Egypt 
Aldershot 
Aldershot 
Tidworth 
Tidworth 


Collinstown 
Kohat 
Dublin 


Ballykinlar 
Malta 

Egypt 

Cork 
Maymyo 
Cork | 
Londonderry 
Khartoum 
Dublin 


Palestine 
Ferozepore 
Dublin 
Allahabad 


Silesia 
Limerick 


Lichfield 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. J. E. Green, 


DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. G. E. M. Hill, 
DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. C. C. G. Ash- 
ton, O.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. R. H. Bald- 
win, D.S.O. 

ae y-4 .A. M. Collard, 


S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R. M. 
Wetherell, C.M.G. 


Bt.-Col. C. L. Smith, 
V.C., M.C. 

Lt.-Col. H. Nelson, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. G. de la P. B. 
Pakenham, C.M.G., 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Lt.-Col. R. Bellamy, 


D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. A. E. Glas- 


Lt.-Col. M.B. Savage, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A. L. Moul- 
ton-Barrett, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. Saunders, 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. W. B. Ritchie, 


Lt.-Col. D’O. B. 


., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. H. Staple- 
ton, C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. E. R. Clayton, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 
psc. 


Remarks, 


For 


ness 


Sheer- 


For Home 
For Shorn- 
cliffe 


For India 


e \ 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. Location. 
rst Essex Regiment | Carrickfergus 
2nd__ ditto Constantinople 
ist Bn. The Sher- | Blackdown 
wood Foresters 
(Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 

2nd_ ditto Egypt 

1st Bn. The Loyal Constantinople 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 

2nd_ ditto Dublin 

rst Northamptonshire| Curragh 
Regiment 

2nd_— ditto Lahore 

1st The Royal Berk- | Bareilly 
shire Regiment 
(Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) 

and ditto Dublin 

Ist Queen’s Own | Calcutta 
Royal West Kent 

and ditto [Regiment) Ballykinlar 

1st King’s Own York-| Dover 
shire Light Infantry 

and ditto India 

1st The King’s Shrop-| Bombay 
shire Light Infantry 

2nd ditto Curragh 

1st Middlesex Regi- | Gravesend 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 

2nd ditto Singapore 

3rd_—s ditto ilesia 

4th ditto Egypt 

1st King’s Royal Farnborough 
Rifles Corps 

and ditto Portsmouth 

3rd_s ditto Mhow 

4th _— ditto Quetta 

1st Wiltshire Regi- Dublin 
ment (Duke of 


Edinburgh’s) 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. F. W. Moffitt, 


DS.O., p.5.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill 
Lt.-Col. B. G. V. Way, 

C.B.E., M.V.O. 


Lt.-Col. R. J. F.Taylor, 
C.B.E. 
Lt.-Col. F. W. Wood- 


ward, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R. E. Berkeley, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. R. J. 
Mowatt, D.S.O 
Lt.-Col. L. G. W. 
Dobbin, D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. S. G. Francis, 


6 e e 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 
ton, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. C. E. Kitson, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. H. E. Trevor, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Bt.-Col. J. B. G. Tul- 
loch, C.B., C.M.G., 
pS.c. 

Lt.-Col. H. M. Smith, 
DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. P. F. 


Lt.-Col. F. E. Swainson 

Bt.-Col. W. D. Wright, 
V.C., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. O. H. Delano- 
Osborne, C.M.G., 


p.S.c. 
Lt.-Col ° e G ® 
C.M. 
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Remarks, 


For Tidworth 


For the Rhine 


For the Rhine 


For Home 


For the Rhine 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 
and ‘Wiltshire Regi- Bangalore 
ment (Duke of 
Edinburgh’s) 
1st Manchester Guernsey 
Regiment 
and ditto Kamptee 
tst Bn. The North | Gibraltar 
Staffordshire Regi- 
ment (The Prince 
of Wales’s) 
2znd_ ditto Queenstown 
1st York & Lancaster | Waterford 
Regiment 
2nd. ditto Karachi 
rst Durham Light Silesia 
Infantry 
2nd ditto Ahmednagar 
1st Highland Light | Edinburgh 
Infantry 
2nd ditto Palestine 
1st Seaforth High- Belfast 
landers, (ses ahize 
Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 
2nd _ ditto Meerut 
1st Gordon Highldrs, | Malta 
and ditto Fort George 
1st The Queen’s Own} Rawal Pindi 
Cameron  High- 
landers 
2nd ditto Aldershot 
ist Bn. The Royal Parkhurst, Isle of 
Ulster Rifles Wight 
and ditto Egypt 
1st Royal Irish Fusi-| Egypt 
liers (Princess Vic- 
toria ’s) 
and ditto Dover 
ist Connaught Rawal! Pindi 
gere 
2nd ditto Silesia 
rst Argyll and Suther- | Poona 
land Highlanders 
(Princess Louise’s) 
2nd_— ditto Aldershot 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. J. R. Wynd- 
ham. 


a6 F. H. Dorling, 
Pa Co Gol. W B. Ed- 
Lt Col. H. C. Tweedie 
D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Bt.-Col. L. J. Wyatt, 
D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. G. H. Wedg- | For 


wood, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. E. Bayley, 


C.M.G., D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. H. H. S. 


Morant, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. E. Du. P. H. 


Moore 
Lt.-Col. R. E. S. Pren- 


tice, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H.T.C. Single- 


ton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. F. Baillie, 
DS.O., p-s.¢. 


Lt.-Col. L. Holland, 


D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Lt.-Col. Ogston, 


CB. ,C.M.G.,D.S.0. 


ps. 

Lt. “Col. P, W. Brown, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. E. Craig- 
Brown, D.S.O.,p.s.¢. 


S 
Lt.-Col. H. R. Charley, 
C.B.E. 

Lt.-Col. A. D. N, 
Merriman, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H. C. W. H. 
Wortham, C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R. G. Shuter, 
DS 


Hyslop, D. Ss. O. 


Lt.-Col. W. J. 3B. 
Tweedie, C.M.G. 


For Jubbul- 


pore 


For Home 


For Home 


For Home 


For Home 


For Agra 


Pem- 
broke Dock 


en ee ee a ewe Se ee eee eee 


1e \ 


Sv a 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. Location. Commanding Officer. Remarks. 
tst Bn. The Prince of } Wellington Bt.-Col. E. T. Hum- | For Home 
Wales’s Leinster phreys, C.M.G., 
Regiment (Royal DS.O., ps.c. 
Canadians) 
and ditto Silesia Lt.-Col. R.A. H.Orpen-| For Home 
Palmer, D.S.O. 
1st Royal Munster Silesia Lt.-Col. J. A. F. Cuffe, | For Home 
iliers C.M.G., D.S.O., 
2nd_s ditto Egypt iC) H. S. Jervis, | For Home 
1st Royal Dublin Bordon Lt.-Col. EN N. Perreau, 
iers C.M.G 
2and_ ditto Multan Lt.-Col. G.S. Higginson| For Home 
ist Rifle Brigade Cawnpore Bt.-Col. A. T. Paley, 
oa Consort’s C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.s.c. 
2nd _ = ditto Strabane | Lt.-Col. W. E. Davis, 
d ditto | Gosport LtnCol J Harner. 
s -Co 
. a CMG, DSO." 
4th = ditto Gibraltar Lt.-Col. W. W. Sey- 
mour, 9.5.c. 
5. TANK CORPS 
ist (Depot) Tank Battalion ; .. Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Mudie, D.S.0. -P SC 
and Tank Battalion : .. Farnborough. 
 Be.-Col. E. B. Hankey, D.S.0. 
3rd Tank Battalion (Cadre) ee .. Ireland 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, C. M G. DS.O. 
4th Tank Battalion (Cadre) as Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Short, D.S.0. 
5th Tank Battalion Wareham (for Salisbury 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. ‘Laird, ‘DS.O. 9 Pats c. Plain). 
Rhine Tank Company .. Cologne. 
Major A. G. Kenchington, M.C. 
Tank Workshops Training Battalion .. .. Wool. 


Lieut.-Col. N. Hudson, D.S.O., 
M.I.Mech.E., p.a.c. 


Central Schools Tank Corps .. Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Woods, 'D. S. O. 
Ist and 2nd Armoured Car Companies. . .. Iraq. 
3rd and 4th ‘i on : .. Egypt. 
sth ie ss - .. Ulster, 
6th ie - .. India 
ath “ - is .. . Peshawar and Quetta. 
8th ee ns ae .. Lahore and Delhi. 
gth n a se .- Secunderabad. 
toth - - os .- Waziristan. 
rith - ss a -. Bareilly. 
12th us 3 a .- Wareham. 
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Il. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
Army Headquarters 


Commander-in-Chief 
Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency General Lord Rawlinson of Trent, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.c. 


General Staff Branch 


C.G.S., General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., I.A. 

D.C.G.S. ae Sir A. A. Montgomery, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
psc. 

D.M.O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. W. Pitt-Taylor, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) F. J. Marshall, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.S.D. Colonel - (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. R. E. Charles, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


MIniTary OPERATIONS DIRECTORATE 
D.D. (iniell.) Colonel W. H. Beach, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 

Major-General, Cavalry. | Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C. S. I, 
O., p.s.c., LA. 

Major-General, Ariillery. Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., C.M.G. 

Major-General, Engineers. Major-General S.H.Sheppard,C B., C.M.G., 


D.S.O., B.S. 
Adjutant-General’s Branch 
A.G. Lieut.-General Sir W. S. Delamain, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O., LA. 
D.A.G. and D.P.S. | Major-General G. A. Cory,C.B.,D.S.0., p.5.¢.,B.S. 
D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
D.M. and R. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) A. AL P, 


Harrison, C.S.L, IA. 
Quartermaster-General’s Branch 


O.M.G. Lieut.-General Sir G. F. MacMunn, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.1., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S 

D.O.M.G. Major-General Sir H.C. Holman, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.5.¢., LA. 

D.M. and Q. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir P. O. 


Hambro, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
Military Secretary. | Major-General W. Cc. Black, CLE. » psc. LA. 
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Headquarters, Northern Command 
(Morr) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. General Sir W. R. Birdwood, Bart., G.C.M.G.., 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1., C.LE., D.S.O., A.D.C., LA. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C. M. Wagstaff, 


General Siaff. C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.5.¢., B.S. 
D.A., and O.M.G. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., D.S.O., IA. 
Headquarters, Peshawar Disirict 
(PESHAWAR) 
Commander. Lieut.-General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c., IA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 1ST INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Résalpur) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
Beatty, C.S.1., C.M.G., L.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 1ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Landikotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. A. Holdich, 
D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ak Magid) 
Brigade Commander. Bt.-Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. F. 
Orton, p.s.c., L.A. | 
HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. C. Luard, 
C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
HE&ADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Nowshera) 


Brigade Commander Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.L, D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Kohat District 
(Kouat) 
Commander. Major-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.I.E., C.M.G., 
ps.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, STH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Darsamanda) 
Brigade Commander Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. Coning-: 
(Temp.) ham, C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., I.A. 
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Kohat District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. A. Fagan, 
C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dardoni) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. J. P. 
Browne, C.B., p.8.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. Prissick, I.A. 


Headquarters, Rawalpind: District 
(MurrEk) 
Commander. ar Re Sir H. C. C. Uniacke, K.C.M.G., 
B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Sialkot) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. H. Rankin, 
C.M.G , BS. 


HEADQUARTERS, 11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. R. P. 
Boileau, C.I.E., C.B.E., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. D. DePree, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, I2TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpind:, temporary) 


Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. Gwyn 
Thomas, C.M.G., D.S.0., p.s.c., LA. 


Headquarters, Lahore District 
| (Dalhousie) 
Commander. Major-General Sir S. T. B. Lawford, K.C.B., B.S. 
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Lahore District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ferozepore) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. J. Poole, 
C.M.G., B.S. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 
(Fullundur) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. F. Bain- 
bridge, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, LAHORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Lahore) 


Area Commander. Major-General A. LeG. Jabob, C.M.G., C.LE., 
DS.O., L.A. 


AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. C. 
Wooldridge, I.A. 


Headquarters, Western Command 


(KARACHI) 
G.0.C.-in Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., 
p.s.c., BS. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) W. S. 
General Staff. Leslie, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.Q., p.s.c., LA. 


D.A, and OMG. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) J. C 
Harding-Newman, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Baluchistan District 
(QueTTA) 
Commander. ‘Major-General Sir D.G.M. Campbell, K.C.B.,B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Quetia) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. L. Tarver, 
C.LE., D.S.O., A.D.C., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


(Quetia) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G, A, F, 
Saunders, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Baluchistan District—continued 
BALUCHISTAN-ZHOB AREA 
(Quetta) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. B. D. 
Baird, C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., IA. 


Headquarters, Sind-Rajputana District 
(KaRACHT?) 
Commander. Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.I., 
p-s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 


Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. H. Hare, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., p-s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Waziristan Force 
(Dera IsmarL KHAN) 


Commander. ee T. G. Matheson, C.B., C.M.G., 
HEADQUARTERS, 9TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ladha) 
Brigade Commander. 
HEADQUARTERS, 10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Manzai) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. M. Orr, 
D.S.0O., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Sargodha) 
Commander (Temp.). Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. J. Mitchell, 
C.M.G., .O., IA. 


Headquarters, Eastern Command 
(Nain Tal) 
G.0.C.-in-Chief. General Sir H. Hudson, K.C.B., K.C.L.E., I.A. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) G. H. N. 
General Staff. Jackson, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel Sh Col. on the Staff) J. Charteris, 
C.M.G., D'S.O., p.s.c., R.E. 
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Headquarters, United Provinces District 
(Mussoorie) 
Commander. Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. L. Gregory, 
C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., LA. 


HBADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) L. C. Jones, 
C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Isacke, 
C.S.1., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. N. Mac- 
mullen, C.B.,C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., p.8.¢., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, I9TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. De C. 
O’Grady, C.LE., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, DELHI BRIGADE AREA 
(Delhi) 
Avea Commander. Major-General S. R. Davidson, C.B., C.M.G., I.A. 


Presidency and Assam District 


(Shillong) 
Commander. Major-General T, A. Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., BS. 


ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) . 


(Allahabad) 
Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. G. Stewart, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Headquarters, Southern Command 
(Poona) 
G.0.C.-in-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Marshall, G.C.M.G. 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1, B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. H. Norman, 


General Staff. D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General Sir W. C. Knight, K.C.LE., C.B., 
C.S.I., D.S.0., P$l., I.A. 
Headquarters, Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander. Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.M.G., 


C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., TA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fhanst) 
Brigade Commander. ee Col. Commandant) G. R. Cassels, 
»» LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, JUBBULPORE BRIGADE AREA 


(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J.W.O’Dowda, 
C.B., C.S.I., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Poona District 
(Poona) 
Commander. a Sir S. H. Climo, K.C.B., D.S.O., 


5TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. A. C. 
Godwin, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. D. H. 
Moore, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Bombay District 
(Bombay) 


Commander. sara W.B. James, C.B., C.L.E., M.V.O., 
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Headquarters, Madras District 
. (Wellington) 

Commander. Major-General J. T. Burnett-Stuart, C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.0., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, BANGALORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Bangalore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. P. Lord 
Ruthven, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 0.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Burma Independent District 


(Maymyo) 
Commander. Major-General Sir V. B. Fane, K.C.B., K.C.LE., 
LA. 


RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 
(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Ross, 
D.S.O., L.A. 


Aden 
Commander. Major-General T. E. Scott, C.B., C.I.E., D.S.O., 
LA. 


Ill. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


1.—Air Council 


President of the Air Council, Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.P., Secretary of State for Air. 

Vice-President of the Air ‘The Rt. Hon. Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C., 

Council. Under Secretary of State for Air. 

Members. Air-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of the Air 
Staff; Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, 
G.B.E.,K.C.B.,C.M.G.,Controller-General 
of Civil Aviation; Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
W. G. H. Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., Director-General of Supply and 
Research; W. F. Nicholson, Esq., C.B., 
Secretary of the Air Ministry. 
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2.—Air Ministry 


Secretary of State for Air. 
Parliamentary Private 


Secretary. 

Air Secretary and Private 
Secretary. 

Assistant Private Secre- 


tary. 


Under Secretary of State 
for Air. 
Private Secretary. 


Secretary of the Air 
Ministry. 

Deputy Secretary and 
Accounting Officer of 
the Air Ministry 


Principal Assistant Secre- 
tartes of the Aw 
Minisiry. 

Director of Accounts. 

Director of Contracts. 


Directorate of Lands (foint 


Service for War Office 
and Air Ministry) :— 


Director-General of Lands. 


Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 
pensation Officer. 


Department of the Chief of 
the Air Staff :-— 
Chief of the Air Staff. 


Civil Asststant. 
Private Secretary. 
Director of Operations 
and Intelligence. 
Deputy Director. 
Director of Training and 
Organization. 
Deputy Director of 
Training. 
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Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.-P. 
T. A. Lewis, Esq., MP. 


Group Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, 
C.M.G., D.S.0., M.C., A.D.C. 
Flight-Lieutenant G. W. Dobson, O.B.E. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C. 


P. J. Oldfield, Esq. 
W. F. Nicholson, Esq., C.B. 


W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 


H. W. W. McAnally, Esq.. C-B. ; B. E. 
Holloway, Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 
Esq., D.S.O. 

J. S. Ross, Esq., C.B.E. 

C. R. Brigetocke, Esq., C.B. 


Sir H. Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
E. H. Coles, Esq. (Dep. Di Dir.-Gen,) 
Colonel H. F. Cobb, 


Air Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C. 

Captain T.B. Marson, M.B.E. 

C. G. Beatson, Esq. 

Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. [D.S.0., .B.E. 

Group-Captain J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., 

Air Vice-Marshal P. W. Game, C.B., D.S.O., 


psc 
Group-Captain P. L. W. Herbert, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 
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Air Ministry—continued 


Director of Personnel. 
Deputy Director. 


Director of Equipment. 
Deputy Director. 
of Medical 
ervices. | 
Director of Works and 
Buildings. 
Deputy Director. 
Deputy Director. 


Director 


Department of the Director 
General of Supply and 
Research :— 


Director-General of 
Supply and Research. 
Private Secretary. 

Director of Research 


as es Director of 
Desi; 

Deputy Director of 
Armament. 


Deputy Director of 
Instruments. 
Director of Aircraft 

plies. 
Director of Aeronautical 


Inspection. 


Department of the Controller 
General of Civil Avia- 
a0 
Controller-General. 


Private Secretary. 
st 4 of Information 


Controller of Communi- 
cations. 

Controller of Aerodromes 
censing. 
Director of Meteorologi- 

cal Office. 


Air Commodore O. Swann, C.B., C.B.E. 

Group-Captain C. L. N. Newall, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M. 

oe Commodore C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., 


Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Air Commodore D. Munro, C.LE. 


Major-General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 

K.C.M.G., C.B. 

H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M. Inst. C.E. 

Colonel T. D. Mackie, C. M.G., O.B.E., 
M.I.Mech.E. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

A. R. Wolbrom, Esq. 

Brig.-General R. K. Bagnall-Wild, C.M.G., 
C.B.E. 

Group-Captain E. F. Briggs, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Wing-Commander E. D. M. Robertson, 
D.F.C. 
Wing-Commander J. B. Bowen, O.B.E. 


R. P. Wilson, Esq., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.I1.E.E. 

Air Commodore F. C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., M.V.O. 


Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, G.B.E., 
K.C.B., C.M.G., p.s.e. 
N. I. Smith, Esq., M.B.E. 


Lieut.-Colonel L. F. Blandy, D.S.O., R.E. 
Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 


acting). 
G. C. Simpson, Esq., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
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3.—Air Commands 
A.—UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) Inland Area 
The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 


tion of those units comprising the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands. 
Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 
Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 


Air Vice-Marshall. . .. Sir John Maitland Salmond, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
C.V.O., D.S.O., Air Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore .. .. H. C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., p.s.c., Chief 
Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :-— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Group i .. Kenley. 
No. 24 Squadron oe a ig ‘3 
9» 25 - a .. Hawkinge. 
se Stores ‘Depot sh ie .. Kidbrooke. 
4 : in .» Ruislip. 
The Packing Depot = sk .. Ascot. 
Medical Stores Depot .. .. Kidbrooke. 
Armament and Gunnery School .. Eastchurch 
Instrument Design Establishment .. Biggin Hill. 


Signal Co-operation Flight .. 52 2 - 
School of Technical Training (Men) .. Manston. 
No. 6 Flying Training School 


Record Office .. .- Ruislip. 
No. 2 Flying Training School .. Duxford. 
Headquarters, No. 7 Group i .. Andover. 
No. 4 Squadron ag Bs .. South Farnborough. 
School of Photography - 5 
Experimental Section, RAE, z <4 Pe 
School of Army Co-operation .. Old Sarum. 
Central Flying School .. sd .. Upavon. 
No. 1 Flying Training School .. Netheravon. 
Electrical and Wireless School ee gr Down and Worthy 
own. 
No. 5 Flying Training School .. Shotwick. 
School of Balloon Training .. .. Larkhill. 
No. 3 Stores Depot... i .. Milton, Berks. 
R.A.F. Staff College .. ss .. Andover, 
Units Directly under Area saga coche — 
R.A.F. Depot .. i Uxbridge. 
R.A.F. Central Band .. - 
School of Physical Training and Drill om 
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(a) Inland Area—conitnued 
Inland Area Medical Headquarters .. Uxbridge. 


R.A.F. Central Hospital Finchley. 
Research Laboratory and "Medical 
Officers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W.3. 
Central Medical Board wis 3 
M.T. Repair Depot... ai ai Shrewsbury. 
Inland Area Aircraft Depot .. .. Henlow, Beds. 
Headquarters, No. 11 Wing ad .. Spittlegate, Grantham. 

No. 39 Squadron es as .. Spittlegate. 

»5 100 Squadron be ee $3 

» 2 Squadron Digby. 

» 3 Flying Training ‘School (cadre) - 

»» 207 Squadron dug Bircham Newton. 

(b) Coastal Area 


The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 
Lee-on-Solent, Gosport, Isle of Grain, Cattewater, Donibristle, 
Leuchars, Smoogroo, Felixstowe. Also all Aircraft-Carriers and 
Units afloat in Fighting Ships in Home Waters. 

Headquarters : 33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 
Telephone No. : Museum 7840. 


Air Vice-Marshal. Arthur V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Group Captain. Frederick W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Chief Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 10 ri 4 i .. Lee-on-Solent. 
R.A.F. Base si ie .. Gosport. 


(a) Headquarters oe bez ae a 
(6) No. 210 Squadron 7 “ 
(c) Observers’ Training Flight > 5 
(2) Composite Flight ise y 
(e) Development Flight 


No. 238 Squadron (cadre) : Cattewater. 
School of Naval Co-operation and 

Aerial Navigation - Calshot. 
(a) Marine Training Section... ons - 
Seaplane Training School A .. Lee-on-Solent. 

Headquarters, No. 29 oe es .. Donibristle. 

RA.F. Base ; - .. Leuchars. 

(a) No. 3 Squadron - - 5 


t” 99 205 a ‘ Bis ee sc 


astal Area Aircraft elt Donibristle. 
H.M.S.’s Argus, Furious rd Ark Royal (Aircraft-carriers). 
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(b) Coastal Area—vontinued 


Units Administered Direct by Area Headquarters. 
Marine and Armament Experimental 


Establishment . Isle of Grain. 
Aeroplane Experimental. Establishment Martlesham Heath. 
No. 230 Squadron__... .. Felixstowe. 
Inspector of Recruiting, R.A. F, .. Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
Air Ministry Wireless Section. . .. Kingsway, W.C.z. 
(c) R.A.F. Ireland 


Headquarters : Baldonnell, Clondalkin, Co. Dublin. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Clondalkin. 
Telephone No. : Clondalkin 22. 


Group Captain. Ian M. Bonham-Carter, O.B.E., Officer Com: 
) manding. 
Units as follow :— 
Irish Stores and Repair Unit .. .. Baldonnell. 
Trish Works Company.. et bs - 
(d) Cranwell 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) Colleve and commands all units at Cranwell. 


Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/* 5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. Charles A. H. Longcroft, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. Arthur L. Godman, C.M.G., D 5 .O., Ad- 


ministrative Duties. 
Units as follow :— 

R.A.F. (Cadet) College. 

(a) Ground Wing. 

(5) Flying Wing. 
Boys’ Wing. 
Band. 
R.A.F. Hospital. 


(e) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 

Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 
Atr Commodore. Francis R. Scarlett, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
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(e) Halton—continued. 


Units as follow :— 
No. x School of Technical himaah 
Boys). . .» Halton. 
School of Cookery me - - 3 


RAF. Hospital re ts se ss 


B.—-OVERSEAS 
(a) R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Cairo. 


Air Vice-Marshal. 


E., p.s.c., Air Officer Commanding. : 
Air Commodore Bertie C. H. Drew, C.M.G., C.B.E., p.s.¢., : 
Chief Staff Officer. : 
Units as follow :— 
Administered direct by Command ar aes 
Egypt Stores Depot : Aboukir. 
»» Engine Repair Depot . Abbassia, Cairo 
», Aircraft Depot .. Aboukir. 
»» Base Pay Office . Cairo. 
Aden Flight... Aden 
Headquarters, Egyptian Group Heliopolis. 
No. 216 Squadron ‘ Heliopolis. 
a. AN as Helwan. 
» 56 o re ye Aboukir. 
»» I Armoured Car Company Heliopolis. 
sarc aaa Palestine Group Ismailia. 
No. 14 Squadron... Ramleh, Palestine. 
; (a) Detachment Amman (Trans-Jordania). 
., 208 Squadron... Moascar, Ismailia. 
» 4 Flying Training School _ Abu Sueir. 
(b) R.A.F. Iraq. 
Headquarters: Baghdad City. 
Group Captain A. E. Borton, C.B., oa DS.O., A.F.C., 
Officer Commandin 
Wing Commander. W. F. MacNeece, D.S 0., D.F.C., Air Staff 
Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 1 Squadron Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
ee ‘5 Baghdad West. 
ae Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
» 45 1» Baghdad. 
» 55 29 Mosul. 
a: ee Baghdad West. 
» 70 e Baghdad. 
» 94 Shaibah. 
Aircraft Depot Baghdad. 
Stores Depot Magil, Basrah. 


Sir Edward L. Ellington, K.C.B, C.M.G., 
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(c) R.A.F. India 
Headquarters : Ambala. 
Atr Commodore. Tom I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., C.M.G., Air 
Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. Reginald P. Mills, M. C., A.F.C., Air Staff 
Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Indian Wing ae Peshawar. 
No. 28 Squadron as ss Kohat. 
s 31 99 o> Peshawar. 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing bs Ambala. 
R.A.F. School . : se mn 
No. 20 Squadron ea ‘4 " 
Headquarters, No. 3 Indian Wing Quetta. 
No. 5 Squadron es - . 
Headquarters, No. 4 Indian Wing sé Risalpur. 
No. 27 Squadron - ss ‘3 


99 99 ee eo ee 99 
Units administered direct by Command Headquarters :— 
Aircraft Depot st sa - as Karachi. 
Park 7 wa Ks ; Lahore. 


9 


(d) Mediterranean R.A.F. 
Headquarters : Valetta, Malta. 


This Command comprises all units co-operating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 


Air Commodore. Charles R. Samson, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C, 
Air Officer Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. Harry F. A. Gordon, O.B.E., Air Staff Dutics. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 267 Squadron... - .. Calafrana, Malta. 


Atrcraft-Carrier :—H.M.S. Pegasus. 


(e) R.A.F. with the Army of the Rhine 
No. 12 Squadron es es .. Bickendorf. 


1,3 


THE 
ARMY QUARTERLY 
Vor. IV. No. 2. : JULY, 1922 
EDITORIAL 


In this number of the Army Quarterly we are able to announce the 
subject which has been chosen by the Army Council for the “ Bertrand 
Stewart Prize Essay ” for 1923, and also to publish the rules and 
conditions which must be observed by those who enter for the 
competition (see p. 411). 

The late Captain Bertrand Stewart—a short article dealing with 
whose career appears in this number—expressed in his will a wish that 
his wife should, if she found herself in a position to do so, set apart 
sufficient capital to yield {100 a year to be devoted to “‘ a prize for 
the best article, paper or lecture on some military subject, the study 
or discussion of which will tend to increase the efficiency of the 
British Army as a fighting force.” He also expressed a desire that 
“it should be left to the discretion of the Army Council or other 
authority to determine in each year whether such article or paper 
or printed report of such lecture should be addressed to and cir- 
culated among non-commissioned officers and men, or be addressed 
to all officers or officers on the staff and circulated as a confidential 
document.” 

At the request of Mrs. Bertrand Stewart, and with the approval 
of the Army Council, we have stated our willingness to publish the 
annual prize essay in this Review. We have agreed to do so all the 
more readily, because we are confident that this competition—which 
has alone been made possible by the generosity of Mrs. Stewart— 
will prove of real value to the Army, affording to all British subjects 
who have served, or who are serving, in His Majesty’s forces an 
Opportunity of expressing their views on the manifold problems 
Connected with Imperial defence. We are glad to see that the 
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subject chosen by the Army Council for the first prize essay is one 
which affords a wide field of discussion and gives scope for much 
divergence of opinion. 


It may be remembered that in a statement which he made in the 
House of Commons on the 1st of March with regard to the Govern- 
ment’s intentions with regard to the recommendations of the Geddes 
Committee, the Chancellor of the Exchequer announced that the 
proposal to establish a Ministry of Defence was to be considered 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence. In this connection the 
interesting article which we publish in this number, entitled ‘“‘ A 
Defence Ministry and a Strategic Staff,” should be studied closely 
by all who are anxious to develop the efficiency of the fighting 
Services. The joint authors make it quite clear that the creation 
of a Ministry of Defence alone cannot provide a complete solution 
of the problem. Their constructive proposal amounts to this— 
that if the full value is to be obtained from the creation of a single 
department for defence, a combined Great General Staff, representing 
the three fighting Services, must be created at the same time. In 
our opinion this view of the case is perfectly sound and correct. 
The establishment of a Great General Staff is the first and greatest 
essential for the proper preparation and co-ordination of Imperial 
defence. An advanced course of training—wider and longer than 
that now provided at the Staff College—would of course be necessary 
for officers called upon to serve on such a Staff, and really adequate 
periods of attachment to the other Services would also be required. 
But we believe that the requisite training could be obtained in far 
less a period of time than the eight or ten years suggested by the 
authors of the article, and we also can see no reason why officers 
who serve on the Great General Staff should thereby be debarred 
from returning to hold positions of Command in their own Services. 


Since the publication of our last number another important 
international Conference has been held at Genoa, and arrangements 
have been made for yet another at the Hague. If the results achieved 
at Genoa were not so spectacular or so popular in character as those 
achieved at Washington, we yet have the assurance of the Prime 
Minister that the free interchange of ideas between the statesmen 
of the various Powers who were present at the Conference did much 
to remove misunderstandings and to preserve the peace of Europe. 
“There was nothing more striking at the Genoa Conference,” he 
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stated in his recent speech in the House of Commons, “ than the 
deep, passionate anxiety of the nations represented there to have 
peace.” The fact, too, that the representatives of thirty-four 
nations gave a solemn assurance that ‘‘ they would be guilty of no 
act of aggression against their neighbours ” between the conclusion 
of the discussions at Genoa and their resumption at the Hague 
is something for which to be thankful—even though, as some unkind 
critics have not been slow to point out, this assurance only covers 
a period of a few weeks. We ourselves have already more than once 
explained in these notes that we do not believe that it will ever be 
possible to eradicate the causes which lead to wars by discussion 
however eloquent or by forms of words however skilfully devised. 
But, at the same time, we are ready to admit that the more often 
the men who are responsible for the policies of nations can meet 
and discuss their difficulties, the more likely is it that peace will be 
preserved. ‘This view seems to us to be especially true at the present 
time when the balance of power in Europe has been so completely 
reversed, and the social and economic structure, as it existed in so 
many countries before the war, has been levelled to the ground. The 
conditions which lead to war and revolution prevail in most of the 
countries on the Continent. Old animosities still exist and new 
antipathies have been created. It is only the almost universal 
war weariness of the nations and the diplomatic skill of their states- 
men which can keep the peace in Europe. Conferences may achieve 
little, they may be expensive, but at any rate they seem to prevent the 
guns from going off and they are certainly cheaper than war. 


oF * sd sd 


Meanwhile, in Great Britain, the recommendations made by the 
Geddes Committee with regard to our fighting Services are being 
acted upon, if not in their entirety at any rate sufficiently to ensure 
considerable reductions in the Estimates for 1922-1923. The 
result of this economy in expenditure will entail a reduction in the 
establishment of the British Army of over 28,000 officers and men, 
exclusive of troops on the establishment in India. Two Army 
Orders (179 and 180 of 1922) have been issued which give the 
details respectively of the schemes for the disposal of officers on the 
reduction of establishment and for the compensation to be given 
to soldiers who are compulsorily discharged or transferred to the 
Reserve on the reduction of establishment. The Schedule to the 
Order which relates to the compensation to be given to officers gives 
no particulars as to the numbers of officers who will be called upon 
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to retire or of the methods which are being employed in their selection. 
The approximate number of officers, however, whose services will 
have to be dispensed with, is fairly well known, and the principles 
relating to health and efficiency which must guide the War Office 
in its decisions are obvious. There are certain to be many hard 
cases and we feel the deepest sympathy both for the military autho- 
ties who will have to make the invidious selection, as well as for the 
officers who will be called upon to leave the Army. 

So far as we can judge, the actual terms of retirement, if not 
unduly generous, are in most respects as fair as can be expected, 
although of course no terms which could be devised would be any 
consolation to men who are keen on their profession and who are 
compelled to leave it against their will. 


In view of the precarious condition of our national finances, 
a reduction in our naval and military strength was, as we stated in 
these notes last April, inevitable. But there is no use in disguising 
the fact that it is a policy which is attended with considerable danger. 
The Report of the Geddes Committee appears to have been based 
on the assumption that the chance of our being drawn into another 
European war was infinitesimal. We profoundly hope that Sir 
Eric Geddes and his colleagues may be proved to be right. It is 
just as well, however, that the British people should be made to 
understand that the peace of the world is not definitely guaranteed 
because Germany has ceased to be governed by a Hohenzollern 
Emperor. There is no use living in a fool’s paradise. As we have 
already pointed out in these notes, there are many causes which 
might lead to war in Europe to-day, and the Prime Minister himself 
emphasized this danger most emphatically in his speech in the 
House of Commons on the 25th of May.* In the event of a sudden 
clash of arms which might threaten to upset the terms of any one 
of the various treaties of peace to which this country has been a 
signatory, it would be difficult, it not impossible, for us to stand 
aside and to adopt the old policy of “‘ splendid isolation.” It is, 
perhaps, not sufficiently appreciated in England that after “ the 
war to end wars ”’ there are probably more armed men in Europe 
to-day than there were in 1913—-the great majority of whom, it 
must also be remembered, are trained soldiers. It is true that the 
German Army has been reduced, on paper at any rate, from 800,000 
to 100,000 men and the Austrian Army from 400,000 to 30,000 men, 


® See Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Official Report, vol. 154, 
No. 69, column 1,468. 
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but the Russian Soviet Government has still 1,450,000 men under 
arms and most of the new States of Europe possess trained armies 
of considerable size. But our liabilities are not confined to the 
Continent of Europe. The political situation in Ireland, in India, 
in Egypt, in Palestine may at any moment compel the Government 
to strengthen our military forces in those countries, nor should it 
be forgotten that even in Great Britain itself only last year the state 
of unrest was such as to necessitate the calling up of the whole of 
the Reserve as well as the creation of a special Defence Force. 
# % % * * 


In 1914 we had one and a half cavalry divisions and six infantry 
divisions ready for active service within ten days of mobilization. 
What is our state of military preparedness to-day ? In answer to 
this question we can do no better than to quote the actual words used 
by the Secretary of State for War in his speech when moving the 
Army Estimates on the 15th of March.* ‘‘ We shall be able,” 
explained Sir Laming Worthington-Evans—when making a com- 
parison between our ability to form an expeditionary force in 1914 and 
our ability to do so after the proposed reduction of the Army t—“ to 
organize units at home into a striking force of which one infantry 
division and one cavalry division, complete with personnel and equip- 
ment, would be capable of mobilization and ready for embarcation at 
a home station within fifteen days. Asecond infantry division would 
be available as soon as the technical personnel was made available. 
When this personnel can be drawn from the Militia, the second in- 
fantry division would be ready within a short time, but so long as 
special enlistments from amongst ex-service men are required there 
might be a delay of two months. The third and fourth infantry 
divisions would be complete in all arms within four months, but here 
again special enlistment would be required unless and until the Militia 
can find the technical personnel. Besides these four divisions there 
will be a few units over, which would go towards the formation 
of a fifth division. ... No doubt the removal of the German 


* See Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Official Report, vol. 151, 
No. 27, columns 2,243, 2,244.. 

The Army after the contemplated reductions have been made “ will consist 
of the Household Cavalry, 20 regiments of cavalry of the line, 162 batteries of 
artillery, 124 infantry line battalions, together with the auxiliary and ancillary 
services. ‘This total includes the British forces on the Indian establishment. 
Our normal requirements on the reduced scale for garrisons abroad, including 
India, will require that there shall be abroad 11 cavalry regiments, leaving 11 at 
home, 82 batteries of artillery abroad and 80 at home, 62 line battalions and 1 
Guards battalion abroad, and 62 line battalions and 9 Guards battalions at home. 
in oe distribution the troops on the Rhine and in Silesia are treated as if they were 
at home.” 
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menace enables us to be content with a striking force less immediately 
ready to take the field ; but I will not conceal from the House that 
risks must be run if the reductions proposed are to be carried out, 
as time must be taken in.enlisting the technical personnel, without 
which a striking force is incapable of mobilization. The greatest 
need is, however, to have a reserve of arms capable of being used to 
reinforce troops abroad wherever they may be required. This 
reserve is provided, and while delay would be incurred in dispatching 
a fully-equipped expeditionary force as we knew it in 1914, we could 
send reinforcements, battalion by battalion, should it be necessary 
at a very short notice.” 
* * ¢ & & 


It is not surprising that this speech of the Secretary of State 
for War led to an aminated debate in the House of Commons, for, 
although the great majority of the members of that House fully 
realized the necessity for economy, the risks entailed by the reduction 
of our military strength, which Sir Laming Worthington-Evans 
made no attempt to disguise, were apparent—at any rate to the 
more sensible of them. Even if the main duty of the Army, as 
stated by the Secretary of State, is “to protect our overseas terri- 
tories and to support the civil power in the maintenance of law and 
order throughout British territory at home and abroad,”’ it is clear 
that its strength has been gravely crippled, whilst as an effective 
striking force in a European war it has become a negligible quantity. 

We are aware that it is now a generally accepted doctrine that 
the late war was mainly due to the insensate competition in arma- 
ments which prevailed among the great European Powers—in other 
words, that the preparations for war made war a certainty. Like 
almost every other “ generally accepted ’’ doctrine this apparently 


simple explanation for the outbreak of hostilities in 1914 is only 


partially true, for, although it may have been that the financial 
strain of armaments in most countries had reached the breaking 
point at that date, it is equally clear that the same passions and 
policies, which the teaching of history proves will invariably lead 
to wars, were responsible for the great catastrophe that has tem- 
porarily ruined Europe. 

& & & & 


Before 1914 many of us believed that had it been possible for 
Great Britain to have a larger Army, capable of playing a speedy 
and decisive réle in a great European war, the danger of a breach 
of the peace by any great Power would have been materially 
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diminished, and we now have the statement of General Ludendorff 
supporting this view. ‘‘ The primary duty of an army,” as 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson remarked in the course of his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons, “is to prevent war.” 
It might be cheaper, therefore, in the long run to maintain a great 
army, for the upkeep of an army is as nothing compared with the 
cost of a great war. Great Britain stands for peace, but Europe is 
still an armed camp, and there is always danger of another con- 
flagration if the army we can afford is really ‘“‘ not sufficiently 
strong to prevent war and not sufficiently strong to win war, but 
just sufficiently weak to lose war.” * 


On the 8th of April last died, at the age of sixty, General of 
Infantry, Erich von Falkenhayn, in August, 1914, Prussian Minister 
of War, and from September, 1914, to August, 1916, Chief of the 
General Staff of the German Armies in the field. 

The accounts in the British Press of his somewhat extraordinary 
career have been very meagre ; none of them, so far as we know, 
mentioned that he had fought alongside the British in China, 1900, 
and against them in Palestine, 1917-18. The following particulars 
of his life are mainly taken from “ Deutsche Heerfiihrer im Kriege, 
1914”: Born in 1861, on the fateful date of the 11th of November, 
of ancient noble family, he was educated in the Prussian Cadet 
Corps. At eighteen he became Second Lieutenant in Infantry 
Regiment No.g1. After three years at the Kriegsakademie, 1887-90, 
he was attached to the Great General Staff. Promoted Captain 
at the age of thirty-two, he was General Staff Officer with the IX. 
Corps for one year and then returned to regimental duty. 

Shortly afterwards he received leave to travel in China, where 
he spent the years 1896-99. He had hardly got back to Germany 
and been reappointed to the General Staff, first as Major @ la suite 
and then to the XIV. Corps, when the Boxer troubles came to a 
head, and he returned to China with the German Expeditionary 
Force. There he remained as General Staff Officer of the German 
Brigade of Occupation until 1903. On his resuming duty in Ger- 
many he became a marked favourite of the ex-Kaiser. He was, 
in rapid succession, Commander of a battalion of Infantry Regiment 
No. 92, head of a section of the Great General Staff, General Staff 
Officer of the XVI. Corps in Metz, Commander of the 4th Foot 


® See Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson’s speech, Parliamentary Debates, 
House of Commons, Official Report, vol. 151, No. 27, column 2,263. 
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Guard Regiment and Chief of the General Staff of the IV. Corps. 
In 1912, at the phenomenally early age, for Germany, of fifty, he was 
promoted to Major-General, and a few months later, in February, 
1913, succeeded General von Heeringen, twelve years older than 
himself, as Prussian Minister of War. 

When, in 1914, Generaloberst von Moltke broke down on hearing 
of the retreat from the Marne, and the Supreme Command was in 
panic, Falkenhayn, on the 14th of September, was appointed Chief 
of the General Staff; but for a time the change of leadership was 
concealed in order not to give the Allies ‘‘ further ostensible proof 
of the completeness of the victory gained on the Marne.” ® 


Falkenhayn in a book, worthy of a scholar, a good soldier and a 
gentleman, has dealt with his period of command and its difficulties. 
His greatest difficulty seems to have been that Hindenburg—Luden- 
dorff, clothed in the radiance of the cheap victory of Tannenberg, 
pulled against him, and did their best to convert a subsidiary theatre 
into the important one. Their endeavours, supported by Imperial 
and popular pressure after the failure of Ypres, October—November, 
1914, forced him to send troops on a fruitless errand against the 
immensity of Russia, when they might have secured a victory in 
Flanders before Kitchener’s Armies materialized. 

Falkenhayn has been blamed for attacking Verdun on too narrow 
a front and for not persisting ; but Ludendorff has been praised for 
his attacks on narrow fronts, e.g. Gorlice—Tarnov ; while the attack 
on Verdun was abandoned, we now know, not because of lack of 
persistence, but because guns and men had to be sent to save the 
situation on the Somme. 

Falkenhayn seems to have lost his high position less on account 
of his failure to obtain decisive victories, than because of his mis- 
judging the Balkan situation and his having persuaded the ex- 
Kaiser that Rumania would remain neutral. 

After his removal from office, he commanded the Ninth Army 
with great success in the conquest of Rumania. On this campaign 
he has written two most instructive volumes. In May, 1917, he 
was sent to Constantinople to organize a campaign against Mesopo- 
tamia; but from lack of means this proved a complete failure, 
and German “ Pasha ”’ units and material with the Turkish Army 
were then diverted to Palestine. Falkenhayn took over command 


® See Falkenhayn’s “The Supreme Command and its Critical Decisions, 
1914-1916,” p. I. | 
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in October, 1917, just at the time of the third battle of Gaza, and 
arrived at Jerusalem to find the Turks and Germans struggling 
through the city in panic. In February, 1918, he was recalled and 
replaced by Liman von Sanders. From this time onward until 
the end of the war he commanded an Army on the Russian Front. 


* & + ® % 


By the few British officers, who came in contact with him in 
China, he was regarded as a diplomat rather than a soldier ; a man 
of the world of charming manners and undoubted intellectual 
powers. In Germany he seems now to be considered as the repre- 
sentative of “‘ attrition ” strategy as opposed to Ludendorff’s “ anni- 
hilation” strategy. Ludendorff failed; no one can say what 
might have happened had the Germans continued to stand on the 
defensive in 1918. 

General von Kuhl, in an obituary notice on Falkenhayn in the 
Militir Wochenblatt, writes : 

“The German people owe him eternal thanks, that, in one 
of Germany’s heaviest hours, in September, 1914, he seized the 
reins that his predecessor had let slip from his hands. Undismayed, 
with the whole freshness of his elastic nature, and his strong nerves, 
he set to his task when many minds were sunk in fear and pessimism.”’ 

He was undoubtedly the greatest of our adversaries. 


¥ % ad & % 


We are informed that a Royal Army Museum is to be 
opened shortly at the Palais du Cinquantenaire in Brussels. It 
will contain a collection of documents, pictures and other souvenirs 
of the Belgian Army of the contemporary period. An historical 
collection of the same kind dealing with the earlier history of the 
Army is already in existence in the Museum of the Porte de Hall. 

A section of this new museum is being devoted to the Waterloo 
campaign, and many gifts of arms, portraits, uniforms, maps and 
other souvenirs have already been presented. We are informed 
that almost all these gifts have come either from Belgian, Dutch 
or French sources, and that there are very few memorials of the 
British Army. Colonel Maton, Military Attaché to the Belgian 
Embassy in London, is anxious that this omission should be repaired, 
and has asked us to inform our readers that he will be most grateful 
to any members of the Anglo-Belgian Union who can give him any 
help or advice in the matter. In addition to relics of the Waterloo 
campaign, the Museum authorities would be glad to receive memen- 
toes of the late war, as well as any documents, pictures or other 
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articles connected with Leopold I., King of the Belgians, during 
his sojourn in England before he ascended the Belgian throne. 


Our attention has also been drawn to a scheme which is being 
organized jointly by the ‘‘ Touring Club de Belgique ” and the 
“Touring Club de France,” and which has the cordial support 
of the French and Belgian military authorities, to set up boundary 
stones to mark the points on the line between the North Sea and the 
Swiss frontier at which the advance of the invading German Armies 
was finally checked. The intention is that each of these stone 
monuments, of which it is calculated that 240 will be required, 
shall also record the Allied troops who had the honour of defending 
the particular locality. The memorials, which consist of four- 
sided pyramidal shafts of red Alsatian granite, have been designed 
by M. Paul Moreau-Vanthier, the well-known sculptor, and, in 
addition to various military emblems which are carved on them, 
will bear the badges of the various regiments which held the line. 
On the Belgian portion of the line the commemorative inscription 
on each monument will be carved in English, French and Flemish ; 
on the French portion of the line in English and French. It is 
estimated that a sum of about 900,000 francs will be required for 
the construction and erection of these monuments, and the Bulletin 
Officiel of the Touring Club de Belgique has opened a subscription 
list to obtain the necessary funds. 

It is thought that units of the British Army—particularly those 
which fought in the Ypres sector where it is proposed to erect 
nine monuments—may feel disposed to contribute something 
towards this permanent and historic record of their achievements 
in the Great War. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Touring Club de Belgique, 
44, Rue de la Loi, Brussels. 


12th of Fune, 1922. 


‘ BERTRAND STEWART 


BERTRAND STEWART, soldier and patriot, was born in the year 1872 
and fell in action in the second month of the Great War. He was 
the only son of the late Charles Stewart, of Achara, Appin, Argyll- 
shire, and of Eva, daughter of the late Henry Kingscote ; both his 
father’s and mother’s families have produced many soldiers and the 
fighting strain showed strongly in their descendant. Bertrand 
Stewart was a boy of bold and reckless energy. His holidays were 
usually spent in the Western Highlands and he found his chief 
joy in adventurous sailing expeditions in some strange craft possibly 
not altogether seaworthy. ‘‘ Bertrand,’ it was said by those who 
knew him best, ‘‘ should have been an explorer.’’ Had he been 
born in other days he might possibly have become an adventurer 
on the Spanish Main, but in the Victorian era, as the only son of 
an eminent London solicitor, another and a less romantic career 
seemed to be before him. He went to Eton (Walter Durnford’s) 
and Christchurch, Oxford, where at the age of youthful irresponsi- 
bility his restless high spirits and his craving for adventure took 
him into every “‘ Rag.” His love of untrammelled action made 
hunting his favourite pastime ; to the regular undergraduate sports 
he was less attached. After a short and merry time at Oxford, 
Stewart had to buckle to at the Law, for which circumstances, if not 
inclination, designed him. As he had to do it, he did it heart and 
soul, as was his way invariably with anything he touched ; he could 
be wild enough on occasion, but he was always thorough. He worked 
like a Trojan, never spared himself and went ahead fast in his pro- 
fession. His holidays were now few and short, but his main delight 
was still in sailing and stalking in the West Highlands. 

If Stewart could have followed his own wishes, he would cer- 
tainly have been a soldier and nothing else from the very first. When 
the South African War broke out in 1899 and things were going 
badly for us, the call for volunteers could not be gainsaid, opposition 
gave way and he had his desire at last. Refusing to try for a 
Commission, he joined the 36th Company Imperial Yeomanry as a 
trooper, and went through the brunt of the campaign. 
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An officer on General Rundle’s Staff, writing home in May, 
1900, wrote: ‘‘ X. met Bertie the other day with a big beard, but 
looking very well, and his troop officer told X. that B. does more 
work than any three fellows put together, and was very well thought 
of by his C.O., who is trying to get him promoted. He is just the 
sort for that kind of game, and would put his whole heart and soul 
into the job.” From the moment of his return from South Africa 
until the day of his death soldiering, and everything connected with 
it, was his great interest and almost his only pastime. 

In those days military training manuals of a simple kind were 
far less numerous than they became during the Great War. 
Stewart’s experience in the ranks and all he went through during 
this campaign, coupled with his genius for detail, gave him the 
idea of putting together a few practical notes for the guidance of 
non-commissioned officers and men, and publishing them in the 
shape of a pamphlet. In this he was greatly encouraged by General 
Sir R. Baden-Powell. Out of this small publication grew his 
* Active Service Pocket Book,’’ a volume of goo pages, including 
innumerable photographs and diagrams, packed with all kinds of 
information invaluable to the soldier. The book went through six 
editions, the last being published by his wife after his death. 

Many a soldier who suddenly found himself involved in the 
training of the men of the Territorial Force and the New Armies 
at the beginning of the war could testify to its value. 

The usefulness of this book was not achieved without enormous 
labour supported by a vast enthusiasm. Many of his former com- 
rades remember his continual eagerness to enlist their services in 
working out and testing the material for the pocketbook. The 
writer of these notes can recall innumerable hours spent in his 
company upon such investigations as, for instance, the photo- 
graphing of hoofprints, or even the studying of Bibles in order to 
find the thinnest quality of paper for keeping the book within 
pocketbook dimensions. 

After the South African War, Stewart was offered a Commission 
in his old yeomanry regiment, the West Kent. He at once pro- 
ceeded to raise two troops from the London portion of the territorial 
area. He also trained the regimental scouts and inspired them with 
his keenness and enthusiasm. Yeomanry field days were always 
great days for Stewart, who usually endeavoured to improve the 
occasion by working out some special idea of his own. 

In 1910 he got permission from the War Office to take and 
use Carrier pigeons in the Regular Army manceuvres. Stewart got 
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into touch with the owners of the birds and made all arrangements 
at his own expense. 

Evidence of the reputation which this yeomanry officer had 
made for himself is found in the fact that he was for two years 
joint Editor of the Cavalry Journal. 

He was also entrusted with Intelligence work by the War Office, 
and took it up with his usual energy, giving up all the time he could 
spare from his ever-increasing legal work, and, as usual, sacrificing 
the bulk of his holidays to his military pursuits. Fortunately, 
he had in his wife, the daughter of the late Osmond Priaulx of 
Guernsey, a lady as keen a patriot as himself and possibly still more 
self-sacrificing. 

At the time of the Agadir Crisis in August, 1911, Stewart was 
arrested in Germany as a spy. At that time the.wirepullers of the 
military party in that country were working up public opinion for 
the passage of their next year’s Navy Bill, and in accordance with the 
methods of that nation, which we understand better now than we 
did then, Stewart, the British yeomanry officer, caught as a spy, 
was made to serve as the required stimulus for popular opinion. 

He was kept without trial for six months in a cell at Bremen and 
then at Leipsig; he was then tried in secret and condemned on 
the false evidence of a notorious criminal to three and a half years’ 
solitary imprisonment in a fortress. Stewart was a brave man, both 
physically and morally, and his gallant bearing at the trial won the 
admiration even of his judges. Lawyer, soldier and gentleman, he 
was more than a match for bench and prosecution together, and 
only by trickery could they manufacture the conviction which they 
required for political purposes and which they intended to secure, 
with or without evidence. Stewart could not be cowed. “If your 
distinguished country,” he said in court on the first day of his 
trial, ‘‘ever attacks mine, I hope to be amongst those who take 
part in the fight.”’ 

To a man of Stewart’s disposition and restless energy it is difficult 
to imagine what he must have suffered during his one and a half 
years of solitary confinement in the fortress of Glatz, Silesia. 
Unfortunately for him, this was the fortress from which a French 
officer had succeeded in escaping a short time previously, so that 
Stewart came in contact with German officialdom at its worst. 

Reading was naturally his principal occupation, but he was not 
allowed to receive books from home for fear they might contain 
extraneous matter which might be converted into some instrument 
which might help him to escape. Presumably for the same reason 
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he was forbidden to engage in any manual work. During his 
daily short exercise in a yard he was only allowed to walk followed 
closely by an armed guard, but never allowed to run. A sad 
reflection—he suggested to the Commandant—on the marksmanship 
of the German Army. 

After considerable delay, however, he succeeded in getting some 
of the books which he wanted through the agency of German book- 
sellers. His choice of reading was characteristic—in the morning 
a solid law book and in the afternoon a volume of military history. 
Unfortunately, owing largely to the fact that day or night he was 
never allowed to be in darkness, he had considerable trouble with 
his eyes, but was refused permission to see an oculist even at his 
own expense. 

Throughout this long and trying time he never lost heart, man- 
aged to keep himself physically fit and as mentally alert as ever. 

In June, 1913, one year and ten months after his arrest, he was 
released and his friends will never forget his joze de vivre on his return 
to liberty. One of them wrote after his death : 

“J don’t know whether you know that the first thing he did 
when he came to Aldershot after his release was to go up in an 
aeroplane with an Army flyer who was doing some hectic ‘ banking ’ 
—he said he ‘ wanted exercise ’ after his confinement—and I shall 
never forget the fun of rigging him out in bits of various uniform.”’ 

Stewart did not allow himself a long holiday before returning 
to his profession. He was anxious to relieve, as he said, his partners 
to whom additional work had fallen during his enforced absence. 
It was suggested to him that he should stand for Parliament, but 
he had only one end in view, and he felt—much as the idea of enter- 
ing the House of Commons appealed to him—that his object in life 
might be hindered rather than helped by his doing so. His aim 
was to try and awaken the people, not only of the British Isles but 
of the whole Empire, to the danger of the attack which he saw so 
clearly Germany was about to launch on an unprepared Europe. 

He drew up a memorandum, entitled, ‘‘ A practical illustration 
of German policy towards ourselves,” and circulated it in confidence 
far and wide to any he thought could influence public opinion at 
home and in the Dominions. This document, which was described 
by Mr. Archibald Hurd in a remarkable article published in the 
Daily Telegraph on the 20th of October, 191 4, as an “ Englishman’s 
Testament to the Nation and the Empire,” sought to show from all 
he had seen of German methods and the laborious pains taken by 
the Official Press Bureau to influence the Fatherland against us, 
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that the Germans intended to attack us whenever they saw a favour- 
able opportunity. 

Not only did he publish this memorandum, but he took the 
remainder of his short holiday to pay a hurried visit to Canada in 
order to press his views personally upon leading Canadian statesmen. 

The last article he wrote was published in the National Review 
in June, 1914, and the abuse which the article and its writer received 
at the hands of the Berlin Press pleased him enormously. 

When the war broke out Stewart was employed on the Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Cavalry Division. He sailed for France on the 
15th of August. 

He lived to see the German advance turned, but was shot through 
the heart on the 12th of September, 1914, in the village of Braisne, 
while helping to rally an attack. 

He died as he had lived a single-hearted, big-souled English 
gentleman, a patriot “‘ who did the work . . . and had no fear to 
die.”’ 


OUR OPPONENTS AT THE BATTLE OF 
THE MARNE, 1914 
(With five Sketch Maps) 


(Extracted principally from “‘ Die deutsche Kavallerie in Belgien und 
Frankreich, 1914,”’ by General M. von Poseck. Sketch maps 
compiled from his text and from maps in “ Mémoires du 
Général Galliéni.’’) 

Contributed by the Historican Secrion (Mitirary BRANC#) 

COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


Durinc the 5th of September the main portion of von Kluck’s 
Army: from east to west the IX., III., IV. and II. Corps, crossed 
the Grand Morin. At the conclusion of the day’s march, these 
Corps were abreast of Paris, facing south, with their western flank 
twenty-five miles from the centre of the French capital. The right 
flank guard of the Army—the IV. Reserve Corps (General von 
Gronau) and 4th Cavalry Division—was north of the Marne, near 
Meaux, and in course of the afternoon, while making an attack to 
clear up the situation, detected considerable French forces on its 
western flank. The II. Cavalry Corps (2nd and gth Divisions, 
under von der Marwitz) was slightly ahead of the centre of the First 
Army ; the I. Cavalry Corps (Guard and sth Divisions, under von 
Richthofen) was east of it, covering the left of the First Army. 
Facing the German First Army was the left of General Franchet 
d’Esperey’s Fifth Army, the Allied line being carried on westward by 
the B.E.F. from Rozoy to the fortifications of Paris.* From Lagny 
the front of General Maunoury’s Sixth Army ran northward towards 
Senlis. 

The orders of the German Supreme Command, directing von 
Kluck to face towards Paris, reached him on the 5th of September, 
about the time his Corps were completing their day’s march; he 
therefore made only some preliminary arrangements for carrying 
out the orders next day.t On receipt during the night of informa- 
tion from General von Gronau of the IV. Reserve Corps reporting 
his contact with the French, von Kluck ordered the II. and IV. Corps 


® “ Mémoires du Général Galliéni.”” Map of situation on the 5th of September, 
1914. 
ft Kuhl’s “‘ Marnefeldzug,” pp. 127-130. 
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north to support him, and handed over the two eastern Corps, the 
IX. and III., temporarily to the Second Army. The II. Cavalry 
Corps was ordered ‘‘ to advance to Lumigny—Rozoy to screen the 
flank march of the First Army ’—that is, it was to face west. General 
von Richthofen of the I. Cavalry Corps received orders from von 
Biilow (Second Army) “ to use a portion of his force to reconn oitre 
towards Paris, but with the mass to march farther south over the 
Seine and destroy the railways there.”’ 

It may be added that it was not until 6 p.m. on the 6th, that 
German aviators reported the presence of hostile columns (British) 
coming from Rozoy and the forest of Crécy. Orders were then 
issued by von Kluck to the II. Cavalry Corps, and, by arrangement 
with von Biilow, to the I. Cavalry Corps, for them to cover the 
25-mile gap in the German line which now existed between 
von Kluck’s three Corps on the Ourcq and the rest of the force.* 
It is with these two Cavalry Corps, which included seven Jager 
battalions ¢ and two cyclist battalions, that the B.E.F. was mainly 
engaged during the battle of the Marne. 


6th of September : 


On this day the B.E.F. advanced and approached the Grand Morin. 

IT, Cavalry Corps : In pursuance of his orders, von der Marwitz 
at 8 a.m. had his two Divisions [ facing west: the goth with the 
cyclist battalion near ‘Touquin, east of Lumigny, the 2nd at Vaudoy, 
east of Rozoy. Three Jager battalions held the passage of the Grand 
Morin at Coulommiers, with two others pushed farther southward. § 

Both Touquin and Rozoy were found occupied; British rifle 
and artillery fire steadily increased, and as a strong attack seemed to 
be developing, von der Marwitz at midday ordered the offensive to 
be stopped, and at 2 p.m. the fight was broken off. His two Cavalry 
Divisions returned to St. Augustin and St. Pierre, villages just south 
of Coulommiers. It was evident that the Allies were advancing to 
the attack. The baggage, therefore, was sent back, and the II. Cavalry 
Corps was ordered to prevent a passage of the Grand Morin between 
La Ferté Gaucher and Meaux. 

In case of attack, the retirement was to be carried out as follows :-— 
gth Cavalry Division, with the 1oth Jager and the Corps Cyclist 

® Kuhl’s “ Marnefeldzug,” p. 187. 

¢ With I. Cavalry Corps, Gardejiger and Gardeschitzen ; and with the II., 
the 3rd, 4th, 7th, 9th, and roth Battalions, each with its own machine-gun company. 
Each Corps had a cyclist battalion. 

ft His 4th Cavalry Division was detached with von Gronau, opposing Maunoury. 


§ There is no mention in von Poseck’s account that by von Kluck’s order 
(‘* Kluck,” p. 107), the II. and IV. Corps left weak rear guards on the Grand Morin. 
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Battalion, to the heights north of the Grand Morin, Mouroux— 
Pommeuse (west of Coulommiers); 2nd Cavalry Division, with 
4th Jager, to the north bank at Chauffry and Boissy le Chatel (east 
of Coulommiers) ; the 3rd and oth Jager to cover the retirement 
through Coulommiers, and then hold the heights north of the town. 
If there was no attack, the positions were to be taken up by § a.m. 
and prepared for obstinate defence. J. Cavalry Corps: Both 
Divisions of the I. Cavalry Corps endeavoured, without success, 
to advance towards the Seine. They fought for the greater 
part of the day with Conneau’s Cavalry Corps—which came 
up between the French Fifth Army and the B.E.F.—at Montceaux 
and Courtacon. Five demolition patrols sent out were captured. 
The Guard and sth Cavalry Divisions spent the night respectively 
at Beton Bazoches and Leudon, adjoining villages, 10 miles south-east 
of Coulommiers. 

ath of September : 

On this day the B.E.F. crossed the Grand Morin. Early in the 
morning, the German III. (less 5th Division *) and IX. Corps, 
by von Kluck’s order, left the Second Army and began to withdraw 
from the line, and were hurried northwards to join the rest of the 
First Army on the Ourcq. Thus the gap in the German front was 
considerably increased, and, as many German soldiers now think, the 
fate of the battle settled. 

IT. Cavalry Corps : 'The gth Cavalry Division and roth Jager were 
attacked in St. Augustin during the night by strong infantry parties,} 
and retired across the river to Giremoutiers, three miles north-west of 
Coulommiers, behind the position allotted to them for defence of 
the river. Here in the morning they were shelled. ‘The division 
was then ordered back by General von der Marwitz to Pierre Levée, 
five miles to the northward, which it reached at midday. At2p.m.f{ 
it received instructions to move north-westward to assist the troops 
fighting on the Ourcq with artillery fire. On approaching Trilport, 
the bridge over the Marne was found to be destroyed and the valley 
too wide for the artillery to intervene. When it attempted to move 
northward to Germigny, the Division was fired on by French heavy 
artillery from the other side of the Ourcq, and withdrew eastward. 
It subsequently moved north across the Marne at Changis and went 


* The sth Division apparently moved last. It marched via Sablonniéres, la 
Fertéand Lizy (reached at midnight), so was available all day to support the cavalry 
(vide von Kluck’s map). 

+ They must have been brushed aside by piquets of the 3rd Division, who 
passed close to St. Augustin and found signs of a hasty flight. There is no record 
of fighting except further west at Faremoutiers. 

t Order received from von Kluck at 12.15 p.m., according to Kuhl, p. 200. 
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into billets, 24 miles north of the river at Trancrou. Thus, the 
gth Cavalry Division was not in contact with the British on the 7th, 
except during the night of the 6th—7th. 

The 2nd Cavalry Division, with the 4th Jager, crossed the Grand 
Morin, east of Coulommiers, at 2.30 a.m. and took up position on the 
northern bank. Towards 11 a.m. British cavalry, with artillery, 
attacked the Division. As the enemy’s artillery fire greatly increased 
and British infantry was reported advancing north of the Grand 
Morin via Voisins (west of Coulommiers), the Division retired 
to Doue, and thence, by order of the Corps Commander, at 
2.30 p.m. to Pierre Levée. The 3rd and gth Jager also withdrew, 
apparently without fighting, to the cross roads halfway between Doue 
and Pierre Levée. ‘Towards evening the 4th and roth Jager were 
sent back to a position on the heights at Jouarre, where they were 
joined by the 8th Cavalry Brigade, the 3rd and oth Jager, the Horse 
Artillery, and Divisional Machine-gun Detachment. ‘These troops 
became for the time von Thumb’s Detachment. The rest of the 
Division crossed the Marne at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre (La Ferté). 

I. Cavalry Corps : No change had been made in the orders to 
General von Richthofen to press forward to the Seine, when, at 
5a.m.on the 7th, he heard that the IX. and ITI. Corps were retiring, 
and that he was to cover them. After making arrangements for the 
Guard Cavalry Division to assist the withdrawal of the Gardejager 
and Gardeschiitzen Battalions, which were in contact with the French 
south of Courtacon and Beton Bezoches, and for the 5th Cavalry 
Division to cover the withdrawal of the Guard Cavalry, he sent off 
his baggage ; and, as soon as the mass of the III. Corps had crossed 
the Grand Morin, he ordered the retirement of his Divisions over the 
river, the Guard at Jouy and the sth at St. Rémy. 

During the retirement, the right (west) flank guard of the Guard 
Cavalry Division, the 1st Gardedragoner Regiment, came in contact 
near Frétoy with the 9th Lancers and 18th Hussars. It is claimed 
that a squadron under Freiherr von Gayling charged a squadron of 
the gth Lancers, which received it firing from the saddle at the halt,* 
and that the flank guard did its duty so well that the whole Division 


® Vogel’s account in ‘‘ 3000 Kilometer mit der Garde Kavallerie ” (published 
in 1916), p. 85, agrees with this. He says Gayling’s squadron attacked in a single 
rank against a squadron of the 9th Lancers ‘‘ which halted on a long front, fired on 
the approaching dragoons, and probably relied on their machine gun. This, 
however, had been put out of action (by a patrol who got up to it and smashed the 
mechanism before a shot had been fired), and there was a wild melée.”” The 
Germans retired leaving their wounded on the ground. 

According, however, to the account in Lord French’s “ 1914,” p. 119, a troop 
and a half of the 9th Lancers, led by the commanding officer, charged the squadron 
of the Gardedragoner “ at speed.” 
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with its baggage, and the two battalions, crossed unmolested at Jouy, 
whence it marched north, crossed the Petit Morin and halted at 
Boitron, north-west of Sablonniéres. 

The 5th Division, with the cyclist battalion, waited on the heights 
of the Grand Morin near St. Remy till midday, without loss, and then 
retired via Rebais and Orly across the Petit Morin to Bussiéres, 
north-west of the Guard Cavalry Division. Only a squadron of the 
roth Uhlans, which was detached to hold the south side of the cross- 
ings of the Grand Morin till the Division was clear, appears to have 
had any serious fighting. It was attacked about 4.30 p.m., but got 
clear, and had further losses near Rebais. 

Thus the passage of the Grand Morin was hardly defended, 
though von Kuhl claims that the British advance was effectively 
delayed by the II. Cavalry Corps.* On the night of the 7th—8th, 
the four Divisions of the I. and II. Cavalry Corps, closing the gap 
between the First and Second Armies, were athwart the Marne : 

The oth behind the Marne at Tancrou. 

2nd astride the Marne at La Ferté. 
sth and Guard in front of the Marne, and behind the Petit 
Morin at Bussiéres and Boitron. 

* The task of the I. Cavalry Corps was now to fill the gap between 
the II. Cavalry Corps and the Second Army, in order to cover the 
communications of the First Army and the right flank of the Second 
Army. The line of the Petit Morin from La Ferté (exclusive) to 
Villeneuve (124 miles) was allotted to it.” The II. Cavalry Corps 
held the line of the Marne from Lizy to La Ferté (about 64 miles 
in a straight line, but double that distance by the course of the river). 


Sth of September : 


On this day the British crossed the Petit Morin. 

IT, Cavalry Corps : At 7.30 a.m., the gth Cavalry Division was 
sent across the Ourcq to assist the First Army, as it appeared that 
the enemy (General Maunoury) was about to break through at 
Trocy,{ although, as it is stated a few lines further down in von 
Kuhl’s book : “ the First Army had ten divisions on the spot against 
Maunoury’s eight and a half.” The Division recrossed the Ourcq 
at 5 p.m. to block the Marne passage at Ussy (three miles west of La 
Ferté) and passed the night there and in the area north of it. 


® Kuhl’s “ Marnefeldzug,” p. 200. The average advance was, however, over 
ten miles. 


t The sth Division, which had been ordered north to the right flank of the 
First Army, was also diverted towards Trocy on the left, but was not engaged. It 
was aaa therefore, at Lizy for use against the British (Kuhl’s ‘“‘ Marnefeldzug,”” 
Pp. 204), | 
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Von der Marwitz left von Thumb’s Detachinent * south of the 
river at La Ferté and sent the two remaining brigades of the 2nd 
Cavalry Division to Ussy (three miles west). | 

When the British advanced on St. Cyr (on the Petit Morin, 
five miles south-east of La Ferté) and Ussy, von Thumb’s Horse 
Artillery fired and received a lively reply. “‘ As the advance of a 


_ hostile infantry division [it was the 4th Division] from Coulommiers 


on Jouarre was reported, at 10 a.m. von der Marwitz ordered the 
fight to be broken off, and von Thumb’s Detachment to retire to the 
heights north of La Ferté. At midday, he allotted the defence of 
the Marne as follows : Cyclist Battalion, on his right flank, at Mary, 
south of Lizy, 2nd Cavalry Division Morintru—Chamigny (respec- 
tively one mile below, and two and a half miles above La Ferté), one 
Jager Battalion in La Ferté, one at Faviéres, just north of La Ferté, and 
two in reserve farther north. 

The II. Cavalry Corps was heavily shelled, but remained at night 
in the position “‘ which was to be held to the last man.” f 

I. Cavalry Corps : 'To defend the line of the Petit Morin, von 
Richthofen disposed his troops :— 

5th Cavalry Division on the heights at St. Cyr and Orly, with the 
Gardeschiitzen Battalion, the 11th and 12th Cavalry Brigades, and the 
Horse Artillery in front line, and the gth Cavalry Brigade in reserve. 

Guard Cavalry Division with the Gardejager on the line Boitron— 
La Noue. 

Each Division thus covered about three miles, but there were only 
three passages over the river in each section. 

At 8 a.m. von Richthofen received reports that the line of the 
Guard Cavalry and 5th Divisions had been broken at Bellot and 
Orly, respectively ; ‘‘ and as the artillery of the enemy, who was 
estimated at two infantry and two cavalry divisions, became more and 
more violent and retirement was visible at Boitron and Orly, and the 
detachment collected for a counter-stroke also received heavy artillery 
fire,’ at 12.45 p.m. the retreat to the Dollau line was ordered. { 

“In consequence of heavy fighting, the orders did not reach 
everybody. ‘The retirement, as the forces were in close contact 
with the enemy, proved exceptionally costly (verlustretch).”’ 

General von Poseck says little about the Guard Cavalry Division 


© See p. 243. 

{ That the II. Cavalry Corps had destroyed the bridges and that the Marne 
was some 200 feet or more wide is not referred to by General von Poseck. 

~ The Dollau flows into the Marne on its south side at Chezy, 12$ miles 
above La Ferté. It covered the right flank of the Second Army. A gap between 
the I. and II. Cavalry Corps was therefore created. 
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on the 8th of September. A detailed account is given by Hofprediger 
Vogel, the chaplain of the Division, of the defence of the river by the 
Gardejager and the 3rd Gardeulanen and Machine-gun Detach- 
ment No. 1 (7 guns) of the Guard Cavalry Division, the machine 
guns, with one company and one squadron, being at the bridge 
opposite La Trétoire.* Here they held out until 2.30 p.m., when 
orders were given to withdraw. 

According to Vogel, the Gardedukorps Regiment ¢ held the 
bridge at Sablonniéres, and the Gardekiirassier the passages at Bellot 
and Villeneuve until midday, when they retired, followed by infantry 
and artillery fire. 

The Guard Cavalry Division eventually assembled behind the 
upper course of the Dollau from Fontenelle to Essises, in touch with 
the right of the Second Army. 

The 5th Cavalry Division, to which the Gardeschiitzen and Cyclist 
Battalion were attached, “‘ held its position at Orly, suffering very 
heavy losses, until about 4 p.m.” Vogel also speaks of “‘ the costly 
and important fight at Orly,’ and says, “‘ many of the companies 
(Schiitzen) escaped (literally ‘saved themselves backwards’) with 
only 45 men.” 

As the corps order to retire to the Dollau did not reach the 
divisional staff, the 5th Cavalry Division retired across the Marne, 
partly via Charly and partly via Chateau Thierry, and assembled 
north of the river at Marigny (ten miles north of Orly), some fifteen 
miles from the Guard Cavalry Division. 

In view of the advance of the British, the 34th Infantry Brigade, 
under General Kraewel, with two field artillery brigades, was ordered 
by von Kluck to assist the cavalry and hold the Marne line from 
Nogent (seven and a half miles in a straight line above La Ferté) to La 
Ferté. It reached Montreuil aux Lions (six miles north of La Ferté) 
on the evening of the 8th, and there halted. The sth Division 
(III. Corps) also was ordered to Dhuisy, two miles north-west of 
Montreuil. Both the 5th Division and Kraewel’s Brigade were 
placed under the orders of von der Marwitz. 

Thus, by the night of the 8th—gth, the Guard Cavalry Division 
had left the British front, the 5th had retired well north of the Marne 
to Marigny, the 2nd and goth were defending the passage of the 
Marne at La Ferté and one or two passages below ; and Kraewel’s 

® Vogel mentions No. 1 Horse Artillery Battery being with the party on the 
heights above the bridge. One of its wagons was blown up by a direct hit. No. 2 
Battery was at Mont Flageau, north of Bellot; it also had a wagon destroyed and 


lost any men. See “‘ 3000 Kilometer mit der Garde Kavallerie,”’ p. 88. 
. P. 72. 
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Composite Brigade, which was to defend the river line from Nogent 
to La Ferté, was concentrated six miles north of the river, with the 
5th Division in reserve behind it. 


oth of September : 


On this day the British got well across the Marne. | 

Towards 10 a.m. General von der Marwitz recognized that the 
main British effort was being made east of La Ferté, and that on the 
Marne below the town there were only artillery and weak infantry. 
Leaving outposts on the river, he withdrew the 2nd and gth Cavalry 
Divisions and the Jager Battalions to the heights at Cocherel (six 
miles north-north-west of La Ferté and three miles west of Montreuil 
where Kraewel’s Composite Brigade was). Having thus concen- 
trated his whole force, his plan was to attack and overwhelm the 
British who had crossed east of La Ferté. ‘‘In the afternoon 
Kraewel’s Brigade and part of the cavalry divisions succeeded in 
arresting the enemy’s advance and throwing the attackers back.* 
The 5th Division did not come into action.” 

In consequence of the general retreat of the German Armies 
ordered on the gth, ‘‘ the 5th Division and Kraewel’s Brigade shook 
themselves clear of the enemy when it became dark, and reached 
Gandelu (six miles north of Montreuil) ; the 2nd and oth Cavalry 
Divisions, late in the evening halted at Coulombs and St. Gengoulph 
(respectively three miles south-west and north-east of Gandelu).” 

The B.E.F. during the 7th, 8th and gth of September made an 
advance averaging over ten miles a day, and crossed three rivers, 
one a considerable one. The German cavalry does not appear to have 
been much more successful in blocking an advance than in pursuing 
a retiring foe. Possibly, if the cavalry divisions and their attached 
infantry—which amounted, not counting the 5th Division, to 
15 battalions—had been used to hold the river lines (as they did 
In one instance at La Ferté), instead of being assembled to make 
counter-strokes after the enemy had crossed, they would have had 
better success. But it will be recalled that much the same course 
was followed at the Aisne : the heights above, not the passages, were 
defended. Yet von Moltke the elder always maintained that a 
landing must be met on the beach, and this applies equally to the 
defence of river lines. 


® The advance of the British 14th Infantry Brigade at Montreuil was stopped 
until evening, but it was not repulsed. 


SOME SPECULATIONS ON AERIAL STRATEGY 
By Major-GENerAL W. D. Birp, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


THE introduction of a weapon is generally marked by claims in 
regard to its destructive efficiency which subsequent experience 
proves to have been exaggerated ; and the reason is that, with the 
possible’ exception of gas, mankind have, in modern times at any 
rate, invariably failed, under the conditions that obtain in war, to 
utilize even a tithe of the potential force of their armaments. Further, 
few things are without their counter-active. It is no doubt possible 
for men to direct and control machines by means of wireless waves, 
but whether it will be practicable to wage war in this vicarious manner 
is open to question ; since, if the movements of a machine can be 
governed through any particular agency, they can presumably be 
diverted and checked through the same medium. It may be inferred, 
then, that the results obtainable from air power in the conflicts 
of the future will be far lower than the ample proposition that is 
now made by sanguine forecasts. 

The end of war is usually attained when one nation has been 
able to bring such pressure to bear on another that public opinion 
obliges the Government to sue for peace. It has, moreover, hereto- 
fore been found in practice that this pressure has been most effectively 
exercised through the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces, as this 
is often followed by a feeling of such complete helplessness on the 
part of the nation that the Government is obliged to abandon the 
contest. But there are, of course, other means of depressing 
popular feeling which have on occasion been effective, such as the 
occupation of a district or the seizure of the capital or of the person 
of a leader. 

A novel feature introduced by air power into war, and one which 
is believed by some to hold out the greatest promise of effective 
action, is that by means of aircraft war can at once be carried far into 
the enemy’s country. In war on sea and land it is only the inhabi- 
tants of the coasts and frontiers who are at first liable to feel the 
full stress of the contest, but airmen can immediately bring the 
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disadvantages of war home to the whole of the population, and 
therefore largely influence public opinion. As a corollary of this 
power, it has also been stated that in future the attack and defence 
of areas will take the place of that of frontiers as a military problem. 

The fact that an air force can carry war into the enemy’s country 
must necessarily give rise to speculations as to whether pressure 
sufficient to end a war can be brought to bear on the spirit of a 
population by means of raids which would be undertaken against 
such objectives as railroads, factories, power stations, waterworks, 
mines, docks, harbours, etc., with the object of dislocating the life 
of the community. So long as the power of effective retaliation is 
possessed by a belligerent, it is, however, doubtful whether sufficient 
pressure will be exerted even by devastating incursions, unless means 
of destruction far more efficient than those now in existence are 
employed; since experience so far has shown that, apart from 
provoking the desire for defensive measures, a raid is in general 
likely to arouse the longing for retaliation rather than for sub- 
mission. Retaliation will in its turn produce measures of defence 
on the part of the enemy, so that even were mutual raiding to be at 
first adopted to the exclusion of other methods the old principles 
would in all probability soon reassert themselves, and it would be 
found that the initial step towards winning war was to establish 
superiority over the enemy’s armed forces. In any case, war con- 
ducted merely on the basis of mutual incursion could only end if 
destruction were carried to such a pitch that the contest must cease 
because mutual annihilation was in sight, and this would be the 
crudest of methods of solving the problems which had caused the war. 

It seems, then, that the principle that war is best ended through 
the defeat of the enemy’s armed forces will still be observed, and 
that the primary objective of aerial strategy will be to obtain 
supremacy if possible, but superiority at any rate over the enemy’s 
armed air forces; and that raiding with the object of spreading 
terror will be of secondary importance until the military objectives 
of victory in air and on sea and land have been achieved. 

The question now arises as to whether the air forces will be so 
predominant in war that navies and armies will merely become 
guards and carriers in the service of airmen. War is an affair of 
movement and hitting, the movement being necessary to reach the 
objective, the hitting to gain it or to prevent the enemy from doing 
so. Airmen can strike and can keep on doing this, but their striking 
is somewhat in the nature of raid and scuttle, and it is therefore 
doubtful whether they will be able to acquire control over hostile 
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areas, which must often be effected before decisive success can 
be attained, if unsupported by strongly armed sea and land 
forces. It is also more than doubtful whether airmen alone could 
stop a well-armed fleet and army which were supported by aircraft, 
and in the end the army would seize the bases, aerodromes and work- 
shops on which aircraft like all machines depend for the maintenance 
of their motive power. Airmen may oblige troops on land to fight 
behind armour as seamen already do, but for many years to come 
nations will, it seems, as at present rely on navies and armies as well 
as on air forces to effect their security and that of their interests. 

In general, the aim of strategy in time of war is so to allot or 
dispose the forces which are available that victory in battle will be 
probable and if gained will be decisive. ‘This necessarily involves 
as a first step the concentration of forces in the area where decisions 
are to be undertaken, and secondly a further concentration in the 
localities where battles are to be fought. ‘The first problem, there- 
fore, which confronts any strategist is that of the distribution of his 
forces, and this involves decisions both as to the areas where decisive 
operations are to be carried out, and in regard to those where sub- 
sidiary ventures are to be undertaken. 

There are at present three spheres of action in which air forces 
will probably be used in time of war, and these may be classified 
as the military, naval and independent spheres. 

It is evident that strong arguments will be used in favour of the 
concentration of air power in each of these spheres, and throughout 
the contest judgment of the highest kind will be necessary to hold 
the balance fairly between these conflicting requirements. Neither 


army nor navy, for instance, can get on without aircraft, for both © 
will largely be blinded if the enemy possesses aerial superiority, and | 
both will be liable to suffer punishment without possessing the means | 


of replying with effect. On the other hand, airmen cannot achieve 
great results until superiority has been established over the enemy’s 
air force. Probably, then, this will in principle be their main 
objective. 

So far as battles on land and sea are concerned, decisive victory 
is best gained by first enveloping or getting behind the enemy’s 
forces and then beating them. If manceuvres to this end are carried 
out on sea and land, a considerable hazard is, however, involved, for 


a force which tries to surround another usually runs the risk of being — 


defeated in detail whilst attempting to do so; and an army or fleet 


which gets behind that of the enemy also as a rule places the enemy © 


behind itself. Owing to their great mobility and to the fact that the 
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air provides illimitable scope for manceuvre, it seems that airmen 
cannot in practice surround or get behind one another. It is, 
therefore, not impossible that superiority in the air will best be 
attained by attacking with success the enemy’s aerodromes and 
aerial bases, which are the pillars of efficiency, and for this large 
numbers will be required. 

The mere presence of an army or of a navy will afford a con- 
siderable measure of security to their bases as regards action on land 
and sea, and the reason is that armies and navies can only move on 
the land and sea, and their power of manceuvre is in consequence 
strictly limited. This protection, moreover, will be greatly increased 
if an offensive is undertaken, since to attack is generally the best 
defence, for the enemy will then be concerned to parry, not given 
time to deliver, blows. The air, as has been shown, affords so much 
scope for movement both at many levels and in every direction, that 
the presence of aircraft will not provide such automatic protection 
to their bases ; nor will the mere fact of attacking furnish so large a 
proportion of defence, since the main aerial forces on both sides can 
simultaneously attack ground objectives without such strong proba- 
bility of encountering one another as would be the case with forces 
on land or sea. The result is to make it probable that, unless 
aerodromes and bases can be disseminated or concealed to such an 
extent as to render them comparatively invulnerable, which will be 
most difficult,aerial detachments of considerable size will be necessary 
for the purpose of safeguarding the areas where bases and aerodromes 
are situated. Further, if this is the case, one side may be content to 
avoid the necessity of making these detachments by awaiting the 
other in the vicinity of its aerodromes or bases. It is also not im- 
possible that both sides may adopt a waiting policy such as was 
followed by the British and German fleets in the late war ; but this 
is unlikely, for although it may be argued that a fleet can achieve 
the purpose of controlling maritime communications without fighting 
to do so, an air force cannot fulfil its various naval and military 
functions by assuming a passive attitude. 

A navy which adopts the strategical defensive will generally aban- 
don to a large extent the attempt to control communications, but 
will gain certain tactical advantages ; since the enemy’s ships will not 
only be obliged to expend fuel in advancing to attack, but, being 
probably at some distance from their bases when the battle takes 
place, will not enjoy such facilities for the replenishment of am- 
munition and the salvage of injured vessels as will be possessed by 
the defending fleet. 
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Similar advantages will be gained by the air force which awaits 
attack. In addition, it can obtain assistance from artillery on land 
and sea, and, if the enemy’s attack is made by night, can perhaps 
ascertain the courses along which the force is advancing, and then 
make a counter-attack from unexpected directions. On the other 
hand, the air force which is on the defensive will probably surrender 
some of its power of assisting the army and navy. It is also to be 
remembered that if the defensive is the strongest form of war, to 
attack is the most powerful policy. 

It may be concluded, then, that aerial strategy will follow along 
the general lines which have in the past been observed in warfare on 
land and sea, and that the destruction of the enemy’s armed forces 
will be the primary consideration, and not the undertaking of raids 
for the purpose of dislocating the life of the community. These, 
no doubt, may answer a useful purpose in disturbing the equanimity 
of the enemy’s populations, on whose good spirits the efficiency of 
the armed forces largely depends, but raiding will not be the main 


purpose. 


A DEFENCE MINISTRY AND A STRATEGIC 
STAFF 


By CAPTAIN AND BreEvET Major H. G. Eapy, M.C., R.E., AnD 
CapTAIN G. E. GRIMSDALE, R.E. 


A Ministry of Defence has been proposed; it has been lauded, 
decried, and analyzed till the average intelligent reader of the news- 
papers and periodicals must feel like the Persian poet: ‘‘ (Myself) 
. -- heard great Argument about it and about; but evermore 
came out by the same Door as in I went.” 

With, perhaps, the one exception of the article in the Morning 
Post by Sir William Robertson, the criticisms have been almost 
entirely analytic and destructive, never constructive—the usual 
product of modern journalese. Some have discussed it from the 
point of view solely of the taxpayer, some of that of the soldier, sailor, 
or airman separately, and some of the politician. Few have looked 
at it from what appears to be the only fundamentally sane point of 
view—that of Imperial defence as a whole. In the existing con- 
ditions of financial and industrial depression, there can be no doubt 
that economy is the main consideration in the mind of the people 
of this country as a whole ; but does the average citizen get this view 
of economy in true perspective with the Empire’s world com- 
mitments and its Imperial defence ? 

What exactly is the problem to be solved ? Fully to understand 
this, it is essential to. get a grasp of the present situation, and to see 
where the existing administration may be said to have failed, or where 
improvements are possible. The purpose of the armed forces of 
the Crown is the defence of the Empire, and the problem to be studied 
and solved by those forces is the strategy of that Empire defence. 
Now it must be realized at once that this strategy is one of war as 
a whole, and not of one Service only. In nearly all discussions, and 
in most books on war, too much stress is laid on the strategy of one 
Service. In fact, strategy is only studied in the majority of cases 
within the limits of the student’s own Service. For the Empire, it 
is different. The plans to be considered have to co-ordinate not only 
the possibilities and powers of the armed forces of the Empire, but 
also its finances, commerce, industry, etc. 
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In the event of actual hostilities, there are two main réles which 
the armed forces may be called upon to carry out: (a) to fight on 
the Continent in a war of the dimensions of. the last war ; (5) to 
carry out one of the minor wars to which the Empire must always 
be liable. Consider the former of these. The whole national 
conception of war was really completely altered soon after August, 
1914. It was discovered anew—a discovery which the history of 
Napoleon should have at once made obvious—that modern war is 
not waged by armies alone, but by the whole organized system of 
nations. Everything was thrown in—men, munitions, finance, etc. ; 
but a new factor also slowly developed, which probably affected 
nations more deeply than any of the previously recognized factors 
of war—the psychology of the civilian population. Armies for a 
continental war to-day are recruited from the whole people. Every 
household has its anxieties over some relative exposed to danger ; every 
person has his own inconvenience, the interruption more or less 
catastrophic of his normal life. It is to such conditions that soldiers 
return on leave and from such anxious homes that they receive their 
letters. It is, indeed, this factor of the psychology of the civilian 
population which ultimately fashions the moral of an army, con- 
stantly reinforced by large drafts, who have been in close contact 
with civilian opinion. The stamina of the “ bouches inutiles,” and 
their passive endurance are the limits within which a government 
can make its war effort. Napoleon thoroughly realized the import- 
ance of this factor when he said that “ the moral is to the material 
as three is to one,” and Hindenburg was groping for the truth in 
his statement that ‘‘ the people with the strongest nerves will win.” 

How then is this factor to be dealt with? First, the nation as 
a whole must have entire confidence in the administration of the war 
in general, and to have this, it must be thoroughly educated in peace 
time to the demands of national safety. This education is not to be 
confined merely to the civil population, but also to the bulk of the 
Services, so that a true perspective of the whole question of Empire 
defence can be obtained. It is considered that such an education, 
and even the mere grasp of all matters bearing on the question, call 
for a much greater co-ordination of all the various factors governing 
modern war. Surely the last war showed the: weaknesses in the 
decentralized control of the armed forces generally, and in future 
war these weaknesses would probably become more and more ap- 
parent. 

In any Continental war there would probably be for the Empire 
three main issues: (1) to maintain the security of an overseas force 
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and the food supplies of the whole country by means of a naval 
shield ; (2) to arm, train, transport overseas and maintain an army 
of continental size; (3) to ensure sufficient financial and material 
assistance to our colonies and any allies whose industrial organization 
might not be as strong as our own. The secret of such a task is 
equipose of effort, and can this be obtained, even within the Services 
alone, without further co-ordination ? During the last war—various 
bones of contention were provided : shells, steel and aircraft between 
the Navy and Army ; finance between each Service and the Treasury, 
and between the Government and the country, which had to bear 
an undue and ill-calculated drain upon its resources ; and recruiting 
between the Government and the country, which never saw a correct 
balance maintained between the wants in personnel of the Navy and 
Army, and those of the coal industry, shipping, and the production 
of the material essential to the national life. Then, at times, ensued 
a certain amount of feeling between the Navy and Army as to the 
priority of claims, the Navy declaring that without its help the Army 
would die, and the Army that the Navy was over-ensuring against 
any possible risk, and thus preventing proper expansion, and the 
best use of material and personnel available. All these petty squabbles 
and irritations were well aired by the press and swallowed by an 
anxious public, whose confidence in the management of the war 
must have daily decreased. 

It has been already stated that modern European war conditions 
involve questions of finance, commerce, industry, etc., and it is clear 
that the mere co-ordination of the three Ministries of the three Ser- 
vices into one does not really cope at all with these other questions. 
What it would do, however, would be to reduce the number of the 
final committee controlling the policy and the strategy of the war. 
In time of war more than at any other time is borne out the truth 
of the old statement that the best form of government or control 
is by a committee of three, two of whom should never be present. 
It was soon realized in the last upheaval that the modern essentially 
bureaucratic Cabinet was too massive an instrument for the quick 
decisions required. 

*‘ There should be,”’ says Sir William Robertson in his letter to Lord 
Kitchener before he became C.I.G.S., “a supreme directing authority 
whose function is to formulate policy, decide on the theatres in which 
military operations are to be conducted, and determine the relative im- 
portance of those theatres. This authority must also exercise a general 
supervision over the conduct of the war, and must select the men who 


are to execute the policy on which it has decided. Its constitution must 
be such that it is able to come to quick decisions.” 
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The history of all wars has shown the futility of the attempted control 
by committees even of one Service only. The Versailles Council 
itself was really a throwback to the days of the divided commands 
of the early wars of Marlborough and the Dutch against France, 
with their eternal conferences and committees. Modern war de- 
mands greater and greater rapidity of decision ; this entails a fixed 
policy and a centralization of control, which can never be provided 
by councils of unwieldy size, each member of which has been trained 
in a separate groove. 

In small wars the questions involved are less intricate. The 
life of the nation as a whole is not being greatly affected, as 
probably the existing armed forces, with their normal reserves, 
will be sufficient to cope with the situation. The necessity for the 
co-ordination of the Services themselves, however, has been by no 
means reduced, whether it be a-question of strategy or supply. 

It is probably obvious to most people that in pure theory the 
principle of a Ministry of Defence, which will co-ordinate the whole 
of the plans, education, training, etc., of the armed forces of the 
Crown, is the only logical solution of the difficulty of the execution 
of strategical security for the Empire. It is in the practice of this 
theory that appear the great difficulties. The fundamental trouble 
lies in the actual constitution and government of the country, in 
which the complete control of the armed forces of the Crown 
is placed in the hands of Parliament, though it is obvious that 
this must be the case. This constitution, however, usually 
places a civilian at the head of each of the three Services with the 
powers of dictating the strategy to be adopted for Imperial defence. 
Now, throughout all the ages, the great difficulty of nearly all 
commanders has been the co-ordination of the political and strate- 
gical conceptions of the campaign, and it has only been really in the 
cases of men like Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII. of Sweden and 
Napoleon, who themselves dictated both the policy and the strategy, 
that decisive war has been easily waged. Even Napoleon failed 
when he attempted to dictate from Paris the local plans of campaign 
to be followed by his marshals in the Peninsula. In the allied 
campaign against the French in 1799, Suvaroff put the matter most 
clearly. 


“Never before in any war,” he said, “‘ has diplomacy held such 
unbridled and full control. Neither the broad object of the war nor the 
general direction and course of operations has been explained to the 
generals. The people in Vienna, 500 miles away, presume to direct 
operations, unaware of the fact that every minute produces some change 
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or other. How can this Court official, even though he were girded with 
the sword of Skanderbeg, command an army from his office chair, and 
give orders to meet conditions that change on the field every single 
moment ? ”’ 


It is a strange thing that, as Sir Frederick Maurice points out in the 
January number of the Army Quarterly, Sir W. Robertson’s letter, 
previously quoted, represents the first authoritative attempt to define 
the respective functions of the statesman and the soldier in war 
under the British Constitution, as it has developed in modern times. 

Besides all this, there is a peculiar feature of the normal brain 
which aggravates this “ policy-strategy ” irritation. The normal 
human being will not attempt, without any previous training, to 
navigate a liner across the Atlantic, or to handle a battery of guns 
in action ; he will not attempt, if he is a stockbroker, to teach Sir 
Aston Webb the elements of architecture ; nor will he try, if he is 
an architect, to teach Donoghue how to ride a horse. Normally, 
he will acknowledge that a man trained in a particular profession 
is more to be trusted to give a correct decision on some question 
of that profession than a man differently trained. Nearly every 
human being, however, is apparently instinctively a complete strate- 
gist, and is prepared to solve any strategical difficulty. The record 
of history—that the great strategists have nearly all spent the early 
part of their lives pondering over books and making the subject of 
war their chief study—is insufficient to explain this fallacy to them. 
A minister of the Crown or a leading journalist is accepted by the 
nation as their strategical guide and adviser. It is not in any way 
intended to present strategy as a closed book to any one but the 
student of the subject, or to suggest that ministers of the Crown 
have not often given proofs of a highly trained strategical brain. It 
is merely trying to prove the fundamental objection to allowing 
any one untrained in the real conception of Empire defence to co- 
ordinate the ideas of the three Services and produce from them a 
sound strategical scheme. 

Now let us consider the last concrete proposals of the Geddes 
Committee—the provision of a Ministry of Defence with a minister 
and an advisory board somewhat on the lines of the Imperial Defence 
Committee. First, one must realize the imporiance of the statement— 
“War is the continuation of National Policy.” The policy of the 
country is directed by the Government in power. To carry out this 
policy, the armed forces of the Crown would have to be maintained 
at a certain standard. It is presumed that it would be the duty of 
the Minister of Defence to form the estimate of these numbers, 
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based on a strategical plan, and to obtain from the Government the 
necessary funds. These might or might not be forthcoming. The 
estimate might be reduced by the Government, or its policy modified. 
The course pursued is immaterial to the argument. The whole 
scheme would turn on the Defence Minister’s conception of: the 
numbers, armaments and strategy necessary for the execution of 
the Government’s policy. Ministers, it is true, are not expected 
to be omniscient. ‘They have their bands of experts to advise them 
in their different departments, and in the Geddes model of this 
Ministry, there would be the advisers of the three Services; but 
how is the Minister, or his Under Secretary, to get the knowledge 
whereby he can balance up the needs, demands and suggestions 
of the three departments? When the three happened to be in 
agreement, there would be no difficulty. It is in the reverse case 
that this model of a ministry would break down. Sir W. Robertson, 
it is true, pointed out in the Morning Post how often the Navy and 
Army discussed and co-ordinated affairs during the war, but he has 
to confess that friction at times occurred. If this is the case in time 
of war, when there is a definite problem to be solved, and when 
strategically the nation has probably already committed itself, how 
much more acute is it likely to be, with funds extremely reduced, 
when discussing the vast strategical ideas involved by the defence 
of the Empire? How can a minister decide between his experts ? 
He is in the same position as the War Council early in 1915. ‘“‘ It is 
of paramount importance in war,” again says Sir W. Robertson, 
‘* that there should be a definite plan of operations, and that that plan 
should be carried out with promptness and decision. It is impossible 
if the War Council is itself compelled to listen to conflicting advice, 
and to decide between the merits of rival experts.”” This dealt with 
the military side only. Add to this the naval and air force experts, 
and the position of this Defence Minister becomes impossible. His 
position is not like that of the director of a vast company, who co- 
ordinates the work and policies of the various branches, because, in 
the latter case, the study of the actual working of the company has 
been one of many years’ duration. 

Furthermore, is the strategical defence of the Empire to alter 
with every Government that may comeinto power ? With constantly 
changing ministers—men probably of decided opinions and strong 
will-power—will the separate advisers of the three Services be 
sufficiently in agreement and strong enough to insist on a correct 
strategical solution to whatever may be the policy of the Govern- 
ment at the moment? In the face of this supreme difficulty of strate- 
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gical co-ordination, it appears, then, impossible for the suggested 
Geddes model to be successful. 

Turning to the question of economy, which is declared to be the 
fundamental principle on which are based the Geddes recommenda- 
tions, where is this visible in the new model ministry ? It is true 
that certain of the arms and administrative branches of the Services 
could be amalgamated—the medical, pay, recruiting, etc-——but who 
again is to decide on the policy regulating the division of these arms 
and branches between the respective Services ? Economy can never 
be evolved out of muddle. Any possible economy in this line, too, 
is insignificant compared with requirements. It is difficult to see 
how the actual personnel of the offices of the headquarters of the 
administrative and executive branches of the Service is to be much 
reduced, so long as there is no central executive sufficiently trained 


_ to co-ordinate their labours and prevent overlapping. The whole 


personnel of a ministerial bureau would merely be superimposed 
on to the existing Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry, with the 
attendant evil of attempted civil co-ordination of strategical schemes. 
The liaison between the armed forces of the Crown is excellent, 
but, if at times diverse opinions appear, it 1s scarcely to be expected 
that the Services will gladly accept a decision on a professional 
matter from an entirely unprofessional bureau. Any tendency to an 
increase of bureaucratic control is surely harmful, at any rate from 
the point of view of Empire security. 

From the foregoing arguments, the matter may be summarized 
as follows :-— 

It is agreed that in theory the principle of a single control of the 
armed forces of the Crown is sound ; but that no concrete scheme 
yet suggested overcomes the difficulty of the lack of strategical 
knowledge of any civil bureau. Is there any solution to this difficulty? 
The problem to be solved is really how to provide a genuine strategic 
control of the forces of the Empire, without in any way tampering 
with the present ultimate authority of the Civil Power. ‘The solution, 
in the writers’ opinion, lies in the formation of a “‘ Defence ” Staff 
which shall form the real advisory Council of the Defence Minister. 
The personnel of this Staff will consist of officers of any arm or 
Service, divorced from that arm or Service, and trained for the 
gtasp of strategy as a whole. Some years ago, a suggestion was 
put forward for a similar idea, on a smaller scale, in the Army alone. 
It was attempted to show that, in order to obtain officers fit to cope 
with the great military strategical questions of the day, the present 
Staff training was inadequate. A public school education, a short 
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period at Woolwich or Sandhurst, possibly some practical staff 
experience during the war, and a year or two years at the Staff 
College—there is the training of the staff officer. Really this should 
only be considered as his kindergarten state. ‘The profession of war 
to-day, from the point of view of the strategical control, is a life- 
time’s study, so much is it bound up with foreign nations, politics, 
finance, industry, etc. It was not suggested that many officers 
should be trained along the lines leading to the big appointments— 
lines which will divorce him finally from his regiment and make him 
become a staff officer by profession, but the general principle sug- 
gested was that the special staff officer must cease to belong to any 
one arm. After a period of staff employment, he should return, 
not to his own regiment, but to another arm. Until such a scheme 
be started, it was thought that staffs of commands in war would 
continue to comprise the large numbers of often somewhat narrow- 
minded “‘ specialist advisers,”’ each of whom is inclined to give advice, 
contradicting the others, to the harassed commanders. If this is the 
case in the Army, how much more so would it be in the Defence 
Ministry ? The commander in the Army has at any rate a staff 
with some general training in the other arms of his Service to soothe 
the ruffled feelings and fanaticisms of the “‘ specialist advisers ’’ and 
to co-ordinate their ideas. The unfortunate sheep—the Defence 
Minister, and his offspring, the Under Secretary lamb—are to be 
left in the pen alone with the wolves—the experts. 

This extreme view is naturally exaggerated. Probably never 
before have the leaders of the separate Services had a greater know- 
ledge of, and sympathy with, each others’ powers and limitations than 
at present. This is due to the long period of close co-operation 
during the war. Now, with all these Services again in an experimental 
stage, the difficulties of co-ordination would soon begin to crop up. 

This is the concrete proposal then : the formation of a Ministry 
of Defence with all its Parliamentary appurtenances, advised by a 
Defence Council, which is to co-ordinate the whole of the work of 
the Services, and which is to consist of officers definitely ttained for 
this position. It is suggested that its composition should be rather 
on the model of the existing Army Council, with its Quarter-Master’s 
branch, Adjutant’s branch, etc., each of which is dealing with the 
whole of the Services combined. Beneath this Council would be 
working the three departmental offices, Admiralty, War Office and 
Air Ministry ; but by the centralization of control under members 
trained for the purpose, the personnel, housing, etc., of these officers 
could be very largely reduced. This economy, and the greater one 
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due to the prevention of overlapping and duplication of work carried 
out at present by the three Services separately, should be more than 
is at present demanded, while providing increased efficiency. The 
question, too, of whether from reasons of strategy, economy and 
efficiency the Air Force should not again return to the Navy and 
Army would be partially answered. 

If this possible solution of the difficulty be accepted, it still 
remains to train this Staff. A slight beginning has already really 
been made by the attendance of one or two Naval, Army and Air 
Force officers at each others’ Staff Colleges, but this is inadequate. 
It cannot be expected, nor is it desirable, that the Defence Staff 
officer should be overloaded with large quantities of technical details 
nor need he be really a very close student of the minor tactics of the 
Services, except in so far as they affect armament, equipment and 
organization. What he requires is the knowledge of the powers and 
limitations of the Services, so as to get a true strategical conception 
of a situation. It is thought, however, that at any rate for a 
beginning, the knowledge acquired at the three Staff Colleges would 
have to be sufficient, provided that the officer concerned does not, 
on completion of his courses, return to duty with his own Service. 
He has only formed the framework of his education. He will not 
be equipped for employment on the Defence Staff for some years, 
which will be spent studying all matters affecting Empire strategy— 
periods of attachment with the three Services, travels possibly in the 
Dominions, the study on the spot of foreign mancuvres, and study 
of the ministries at home and of industrial affairs. The officers best 
fitted for this employment would be selected from the various Staff 
Colleges fairly young, as they will require probably eight to ten years’ 
training. All this time, it is realized, they will have to be main- 
tained as a purely unproductive burden by the taxpayer, who is already 
rather inclined to look on the Services in time of peace as purely de- 
corative and even that doubtfully ; but the numbers would be very 
small. It is not suggested that more than about fifty would be in 
employment—those comprising the advisory councils of the Ministry 
of Defence, of the Indian Government, and, possibly for a time, of 
the Dominions. To maintain this small group of picked staff 
brains, only about two per Service could be selected annually, so that 
the cost would not be great. At the same time, the officers selected 
would have to realize that they were adopting this staff career as a 
profession, and were abandoning any idea of executive command in 
war or peace. | 

With an advisory Staff such as this, thoroughly conversant with 
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the strategical demands of Empire safety, with the power and 
limitations of the three Services, and with the limits of expenditure 
which the national finance can support, a Ministry of Defence should 
provide a thoroughly efficient and economical solution of the existing 
difficulty ; and it is thought that, unless a nation is to be educated 
to the pitch of Kipling’s ‘‘ Army of a Dream,” the armed forces of 
the Empire must be the final arbitrator in the purely strategical 
solution of the Government’s Empire policy. 


NOTES ON FEAR IN WAR* 


By Captain M. K. Warn.e, D.S.O., M.C., 
The Leicestershire Regiment 


“* Certainement la bataille a toujours des surprises, mais elle en a d’autant 
moins que le sens et la connaissance du réel ont présidé davantage a l’éducation du 
combattant, ou sont plus répandus dans ces rangs. Etudions donc Il’>homme dans 
le combat, car c’est lui qui fait le réel.””-—-ARDANT Du Picg (‘‘ Etudes sur le Combat ”’). 


I. INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


FEar is of the very essence of war, for it is the agent by which force 
obtains that moral ascendancy which is victory. 

There are probably freaks who do not feel fear in war. Except 
for such, fear is common to all men. The problem for the soldier 
is to do his duty in spite of it, and to cause such fear to the enemy 
that he cannot perform his with equal efficiency. 

A considerable technical literature exists on the subject of fear 
in war. The object of this article is to discuss, without technicality, 
fear as the psychologist sees it, in such of its homelier forms as most 
concern the soldier. 

The initial mistakes in the handling of gas and tanks threw a 
lurid light on the soldier’s obligation to understand the inherent 
properties of chemical and mechanical inventions. His obligation 
to study fear is even greater; for fear is to war what the microbe 
is to disease, and its reactions and interactions are found to appear 
in almost every act of war. 

No study of fear is possible without— 

(a) Defining the nature of fear ; 

(65) Examining the action of fear ; 

(c) Examining the functional psychological mechanism of the 
soldier, for only by “ seeing how he works ” can we arrive at the 
correct means of supporting troops against the action of fear, or of 
promoting fear in the opposing army. 

@ The bases of this article are: General Serrigny’s “‘ Réflexions sur |’Art de 
la Guerre,”’ Ardant du Picq’s ‘* Etudes sur le Combat,’’ Ribot’s ‘‘ Psychologie des 

Sentiments ”’ (done into English as ‘“‘ The Psychology of the Emotions ”’), various 
articles in journals and in the Encyc. Brit., Baldwin’s ‘‘ Encyc. of Philos. and 
Psychol.,” and Dr. Albert Brousseau’s ‘‘ Essai sur la Peur aux Armées, 1914—- 


1918,” which has been closely followed in many parts of the article. Also notes 
on fear made by the writer during and since the war. 
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II. Tre NATURE OF FEar. 


In the Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology fear is defined 
as oe — 

‘1, An emotion arising in a situation demanding practical adjustment ; 
ae of such a nature as to disable and disconcert either by its strangeness 
or by the threat of approaching evil. In intense fear no form of adjust- 
ment may be possible except evasion or escape; and in extreme cases 
even these are impossible. 

‘2. The emotion arising from expectation of what is disagreeable. 
In this sense fear is contrasted with hope. . 

‘The contrast between meanings (1) and @) is that between lower 
or organic and higher or intellectual emotion.” 


‘‘The instinct of individual preservation,” says the late 
T. A. Ribot,* “ under its defensive form, is the origin of the 
emotion we call fear, and of its variations.” He then enumerates 
the physiological characteristics of this emotion, and goes on: “ The 
whole of these manifestations express a lowering of vital tone, which 
in no other emotion is so complete, or so clear.”’ 

In ordinary life, judgment usually approves of compliance with 
*‘ the instinct of individual preservation under its defensive form.’ 
It is to be feared that even in the nursery ‘‘ Casabianca ’’ excites more 
amusement than admiration. 

In war compliance must be refused. ‘‘ With the soldier, fear 
cannot be satisfied. . . . It is just this conflict (between fear and 
duty) . . . and the fact that a great number of men are simultaneously 
concerned, which gives its truly specific character to fear in armies.” + 

In war, then, fear is not, as in peace, a friend who must not be 
allowed too much licence, but at once declares itself as an implacable 
enemy. Fear and friction—how smooth a game of chess would war 
be without these | 

Fear in war appears in widely differing forms and varying degrees. 
It will be convenient to adopt the artillery method of “‘ bracketing,” 
and start with extremes. 

First appears that familiar state of uneasiness when the man or 
troops begin to get “‘ rattled.”’ It is a state of tension, not high, but 
in which any adverse event will exert more than its reasonable 
influence. This early stage of fear will be referred to as “ nervous- 
ness,” 

The other extreme is abject fear, when self-control is lost, and the 
subject gives way to whatever action instinct may suggest. This 
will be called “ terror.”’ 

# “‘ Psychologie des Sentiments,” bk. ii., chap.2. f “‘ La Peur aux Armées,’”’p 15. 
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Between these two extremes, fear presents many phenomena, 
in which the subject will give way to physical or mental reactions, 
but is still able to master himself by an act of will. For the sake of 
convenience, the term “ fright ’? will be used to cover these cases 
of intermediate or ordinary fear. | 

Such classification, broad and sweeping though it admittedly is, 
will suffice for the practical purpose of this article. To the 
psychologist will be left such refinements as “‘ retrospective fear,” 
** retarded fear,” and so forth. 


III. THe AcTION OF FEAR. 


In ‘“‘ nervousness ” the perception by the senses is less accurate 
than is normal. The imagination plays an exaggerated part. It is 
above all a state, not of simple reaction to the actual threat of present 
danger, but of anxious suspense, in which the imagination will 
magnify and distort untoward events. 

In “‘ fright” (or fear properly so called) perception is the pre- 
ponderant factor. The reaction is to danger directly perceived.” 

In “‘ terror” the perception is also direct, but in this case the 
control of the will is overstepped. Loss of control overpasses the 
regions alike of physical reactions and of controllable mental re- 
actions. Indeed, the loss of control reaches a psychological plane, 
and the actual danger as perceived is distorted beyond reason by 
selfish misrepresentations. 

In the production of ‘‘ nervousness ”’ (fear in its incipient stages), 
“‘ fright’ (fear properly so called, or ordinary fear), or “ terror ”’ 
(fear that has gained the mastery and carries all before it), it is a 
commonplace to students of war that surprise is the most potent 
factor. The essence of surprise is that perception outpaces adapt- 
ability. This will be discussed more fully later on. 

The form under which fear most concerns leaders, because that 
under which it is most catastrophic, is collective fear. The extreme 
results of collective fear are flight or premature surrender. Its two 
outstanding features are its contagious character and rapidity of 
action. 


* For non-military readers, it may be useful to enumerate a few of the well- 
known physiological characteristics of fear ; some of them are—the voice becomes 
husky or high, the knees weak ; the mouth opens ; goose-flesh, emptiness in the 
pit of the stomach, nausea, increased heart-action, cold sweat, irregular breathing ; 
a tendency either to stand rigid or to crouch ; shakiness of hands. Mentally, 
either a tendency to run, or to rest incapable of action. In slight degrees of sensa- 
tion, resistance to fear often causes the subject to seek relief in a display of irritation, 
impatience, or anger. 
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Imitation is a primitive and elementary instinct, and largely 
explains the moral contagion that produces collective fear. When 
sentiments of any sort are high, and judgment is rocky in her seat, 
the tendency to mimicry shows itself. Witness how an excited crowd 
will answer to any lead given to it. 

““ Nervousness ” is, of course, very contagious. In cases of 
panic, or collective terror, it is usually found that the transition 
from a state of nervousness to one of terror is much more rapid and 
complete than in the case of individual fear. To explain this 
“* galloping ” nature of collective fear, we must once more dip into 
the bag of the psychologist, who tells us that the explanation is 
“* mass suggestion.” 

When a man ceases to rely on his own moral strength, and turns 
to outside support, he receives from those around him whatever 
happens to be the most generally evident impulse at the moment. 
This is mass suggestion. In such a case a man is like one who, 
feeling faint, leans against a post for better support. If it gives way, 
he falls outright. 

True to the analogy of the microbe, fear spreads with alarming 
ease and rapidity under certain conditions. Among these are :— 

PuysicaL : Bad nourishment.—The men’s great desire to smoke 
and drink, when undergoing tension, shows how the elementary 
satisfaction of bodily needs gives moral tone. Hunger, irregular 
meals, lack of hot food, all lower the tone. 

Fatigue—Above all, fatigue produces a disinclination to positive 
action. One cannot “ get hold” of tired men or interest them in 
what is on hand. In case of surprise their adaptability is slower and 
therefore panic more likely. Extreme fatigue sometimes eliminates 
fright : a man is too tired to care, and will not even duck for a 
shell. 

Intoxication.—Poisons are produced in the body by the perverted 
functioning of tissues or of digestive and other organs. Fatigue, for 
instance, produces certain fatigue products, which, in common 
with other poisonous by-products, have a harmful effect on the 
functioning of the nervous system, by a process known as auto- 
intoxication. Over-work, loss of sleep, unwholesome trench life, 
bad air, excess in food, alcohol * or tobacco, etc.—all lower the moral 
tone by this process of nerve-poisoning, and thus endanger the 


@ The rum ration per man is scientifically worked out. Casualties, duties, etc., 
often reduced the number of the actual consumers. Yet has a case ever been known 
of the “ unexpended portion ” of this ration being returned to store? It is not 
suggested that this was a cause of any general chronic alcoholic poisoning, but 
the doctors are against the consumption of two or three men’s rations by one man. 
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normal functioning of the psychological mechanism presently to be 
discussed. 

Mora: Isolation.—Self-respect, as an efficient moral force, 
needs more than two or three witnesses—in so small a company 
men are tempted to make mutual concessions. 

The whole subject of isolation in the attack is of great importance. 
Whenever supervision is possible, it should be intensified, so that 
the feeling of its existence may persist as a moral support even when 
actual supervision is no longer possible. The ease with which men, 
if they so wished, could lie up in shell holes, accompany wounded 
and prisoners to the rear, etc., is one of the greatest testimonies to the 
heroism of our men. 

Darkness.—In the dark the contact with facts is less real, per- 
ceptions are less exact. This naturally produces distortion, though 
in a less degree during movement, since there is then less time for 
the imagination to play with such impressions as are received. 

Suspense —In times of anxious waiting, a man misses the relief 
of action, and becomes like a kettle with the spout stopped up. 
The tension rises, until at last, if no better outlet be found, the lid 
will blow off. 

Environment.—It would be more interesting ‘han profitable to study 
the psychology of the evil reputations of places. Many instances 
will occur to every soldier. Give a corner a bad name, and hurry 
past it. Evenif it has not been shelled for months, it is unscientific 
to order a working party to “‘ rendezvous at Hell-fire Corner.” 

What is more important is the evil effect of a division’s “‘ holding 
the lirle ” while picked troops are in training. ‘The whole impression 
of being stuck there, simply to hold the line, while other troops get 
the rest, the training, the pzans of Press praise, the decorations, and 
the reputation that ear-mark them for the same preferential treat- 
ment in the future, produces a predisposition to a habit of failure. © 
The troops come to regard themselves as spiritual brethren of Lazarus, 
whose réle is to subsist on such crumbs as the more considered 
divisions leave over, and to get their sores licked as best they may. 
A battle may be won with shock troops ; we have proved upon the 
Germans that a war is not. 

Conditions Special to the Ranks.—Whatever training in initiative 
may achieve, the very nature of military discipline must produce a 
* readiness to be led ”’ in the vast majority of the men in the ranks. 
In modern war the need has progressively been for the opposite 
quality, so far as determination in the face of fear is concerned. 

The private soldier’s action is more intermittent than his leader’s ; 
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he has less incessant pre-occupations of duty ; he has less incentive 
in the way of responsibility, prestige or advancement. If he fail 
somewhat, he is less conspicuous ; if he do not escape notice, he 
earns less opprobrium than a leader who gives way to fear. By how 
much more is he worthy of praise when he conquers fear ! 

Such is fear ; such are its processes, its predisposing conditions. 
Do men, in the course of a war, become more, or less, able to master it ? 

It appears that a man “‘ gets used” to danger, but not by a 
blunted perception of it so much as by a natural process of will- 
training through constant practice—a sort of involuntary Pelmanism. 
Conversely, it was commonly remarked by officers who had left a 
battalion for the staff that the less regularly they went up the line 
the more frightened they were. 

It cannot be said that an intelligent man, after a year’s fighting, 
perceives the danger of a bursting shell less than when he had yet 
to see his first mangled comrade ; yet he usually evinces less emotion. 

There comes a time when, instead of this increase of will-power, 
the will crumbles. The man is “ stale,” and, if not removed, will 
become a victim to abnormal! fear, which is beyond the scope of this 
article. ‘“‘ We shall call pathological fear all fear that by its intensity, 
its duration, or its tendency to relapses appears manifestly dispro- 
portionate to its apparent cause.” * 


IV. THe PsycHoLocicaL MECHANISM. 


The problem of war under discussion lies in the existence and 
nature of the conflict between fear and personality. It remains to 
adopt some definition of personality. 

Bergson ¢ would define the normal personality as ‘‘ the result, the 
synthesis, of all the images, all the experiences, acquired since the 
origin of the individual up to the present moment, images and 
experiences grouped round a central image, which we call our body.”’ 

Professor H. H. Williams, writing of the psychological aspect of 
will, says :-— 

“The self or will can no longer be looked upon as possessing a kind 
of imperium in imperio, ‘this way and that directing the swift mind.’ 
And if freedom of choice bea possibility at all, it must be regarded as the 
prerogative of a man’s whole personality, exhibited continuously through- 
out the development of his character, displayed to some extent in all 


conscious conative processes, though especially apparent in crises 
necessitating deliberate and serious purpose.” { 
* “ La Peur aux Armées,” 


+ ‘‘ Lécons sur la Personalité, m Cours du Collége de France, 1911.’ 
t Article “ Will,” in Encyc. Brit. 
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With due diffidence the writer of this article suggests that it will 
be near enough to say that personality is a presiding self-conscious- 
ness, which colours and directs the actions; which uses judgment 
to deal with impressions ; and which controls the instinctive reac- 
tions to such impressions. 

From the vast number of images within the experience of the 
personality, the intelligence can draw upon such as are conscious. 
The rest remain in the subconscious, a general reserve from which 
they can arise under certain conditions—but that is another 
story.* 

The process is, the mind applies itself to the situation ; the 
intelligence compares it with past experience, determines its nature 
and proposes some end as a suitable adaptation; the proposed 
end is submitted to the limitations of the available means, and a 
line of action discloses itself. 

The problem is to maintain this normal process in spite of fear 
and other disturbing factors. It is the incessant application of the 
personality to the problems of life which renders man immune from 
surprise, by producing a habit of acting reasonably. 

The semi-miraculous power of intuition which is so commonly 
claimed by women, and so often claimed for geniuses, is probably, 
when it is not nonsense, the same process: only the preliminary 
steps are not recognized owing, in the case of genius, to their com- 
plexity and the speed with which they are traversed, and, in the case 
of ‘‘ woman’s intuition,” to the absence in woman of a conscious 
habit of logical thought. Such, at all events, was Napoleon’s 
declared opinion.t 

The degree of abnormality of the personality is the degree of the 
inability to act. Adaptability is, indeed, the acid test of efficiency 
in all life processes. 

When normality, under stress of circumstances, is in jeopardy, 
the functioning of the personality becomes blurred—in place of one 
sound line of action several lines present themselves, and the result 
is incoherence. 

Of all military crimes the worst, because the most dangerous and 
the most general, is the failure to define clearly the immediate object 
of prescribed action. And the less trained and efficient the subordi- 
nates, the more precise and uncompromising must the definition be. 


* Recently told most suggestively by M. Emile Coué in his lectures in London 
on Auto-suggestion. 

T “‘ It is not some familiar spirit which suddenly and secretly discloses to me 
what I have to say or do in a case unexpected by others; it is reflection, medi- 
tation.” 
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When the personality no longer rules the process, no longer 
selects logical action by the light of the accumulated experiences of 
the past, the flood-gates of the subconscious are opened, and the 
individual may be swept away by unreasoning automatism, wherein 
he seeks relief from his psychological tension. 

In the case of brave men becoming “ used up ” and giving way 
to fear, it is accumulative emotional wastage, increased by fatigue, 
intoxications of all sorts, etc., that in the end has affected the interest 
with which they were wont to confront the problems of life. Such 
men become conscious of a state of distraction, a distaste for facing 
problems and finding their solutions, an inadaptability which is of 
the essence of the pathological condition of abnormality. 


V. FuRTHER REMARKS ON FEAR. 


Among staff and senior officers fear acts chiefly in two ways :— 

1. Fear of responsibility —At best, this is flabbiness due to 
absence of the habit of the objective process. More usually it is 
parallel to fright; but the threat, instead of being the physical 
one of bodily danger, is a mental one of the disapproval of superior 
authority and of its consequences. This is another aspect of the 
need felt by inferior or failing minds for outside support. 

2. “‘ Getting rattled.”—A state of tension akin to nervousness, 
in which the sense of need to “‘ do something sound quickly ”’ out- 
paces the adaptability of the mind, and an “ intellectual panic ’’ may 
follow. Here, again, the stimuli are mental, and the reactions are 
usually, though not invariably, mental. ‘The tension may find outlet 
in some kind of outward physical movement. The writer recalls 
the case of a staff officer at a time of great stress in the first Somme 
battle. One of two telephone instruments rang and the officer picked 
up the wrongone He got no answer, and the other continued to ring. 
He wrenched the receiver of the silent instrument from the wires 
and flung it on the ground. Here were all the symptoms, adapted 
to the different nature of the stimulus, of the rapid transition from 
nervousness to unreasoning panic, previously noted. 

It may be useful to refer to some of the more obvious reper- 
cussions of fear on an army as a whole. 

In front, the fear is pressing and personal, but need not affect 
the belief of very large bodies of men in the ability of their side to 
resist the enemy and ultimately to conquer. But failure on a large 
scale, such as considerable loss of ground, has a great and proportional 
effect on reserves in rear. In losing ground the forward troops find 
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some immediate relief from the enemy’s blows, which are their chief 
preoccupation. In rear, however, where report always magnifies 
either success or failure, the disturbing prospect is presented with 
unforeseen suddenness of a battle under conditions of uncertainty 


and lack of preparation. It is the old story of Satan and idle hands — 


—the less the senses are preoccupied with events, the less intimate 
the contact with the real, the greater the play of the imagination. 
General Serrigny even suggests that the deficiency of general reserves 
in 1914 contributed to the maintenance of the Army’s moral. Re- 
serves that do not exist cannot get jumpy or contaminate the forward 
troops ! 

Material inferiority, whether real or imagined, produces moral 
depression and tendency to fear. Hence, much unscientific ““ pooping 
off ’’ of artillery, which doubtless encouraged the enemy as much by 
its ineffectiveness as it encouraged our men by its cheerful noise. 
Hence, also, the need for propaganda, often found so difficult, to pro- 
mote confidence in steel helmets and gas-masks, etc., in their early 
days. The British habit of depreciation of things British makes this 
especially important with us. 

Marked disproportion between effort and achievement produces 
a specially dangerous reaction. 

In attacking the enemy, the need is to produce fear that strikes 
in depth, through the combatants to the commanders. ‘The measure 
of it is the height, in the scale of command, at which it has produced 
the symptom of indecision. It is for this reason that, to shake the 
Higher Command, blows must be so distributed in time and space that 
reserves cannot be allocated to meet them successively and methodically. 
It is still the problem of upsetting the psychological adjustment 
whereby the mental process of decision is carried out with normality. 
It was thus that Foch beat the German Higher Command while their 
Army was still “‘ a fit instrument for war.’’ Fear most easily upsets 
the Higher Command when the line of action indicated by experience 
appears to lack the available means of obtaining the object im- 
mediately desired. 

Space forbids a consideration of the action of fear upon a whole 
nation ; but the writer may mention the following means of acting 
on the nation in progressive order, starting with the feeblest : actual 
physical blows against the “‘ home-front ” ; undermining confidence 
in leaders ; undermining confidence in the military superiority and 


® “ Réflexions sur ]’Art de la Guerre,” p. 119. 

t E.g. the Germans at Verdun, 1916, and the French on the Aisne, April-May, 
1917. This was also noticeable in Flanders in 1917, where the troops realized the 
effort but under-estimated the achievement. 
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efficiency of the armed forces of the nation ; undermining confidence 
in the nation’s physical ability to produce the material supplies 
necessary for victory. In a word, instead of trying to convince the 
enemy that, in struggling for victory, he is fighting in a bad cause, 
propaganda is better employed in convincing him that, right or wrong, 
he lacks the ability to win. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS: How DOES oUR ARMY STAND WITH REGARD 
TO FEAR? 


Nourishment.—We probably do more in our Army to keep our 
men fit than is done in any other Army, but too much care can 
never be spent on improvements in this policy. 

Fatigue—In war, as subordinate commanders become younger 
and less experienced, the saving of fatigue to the men, always a 
matter of great skill, is less efficiently carried out. The harm due 
to bad staff work is probably less than that due to bad “‘ man master- 
ship ”’ within the section, platoon and company. 

Intoxicants.—There is need for more talking of ‘‘ medical shop ” 
between the medical and the company officers. The latter are 
not, as a rule, so well up in the elements of the doctor’s science as 
men who possess an intelligent medical friend ought to be. Mental 
alertness made the regimental doctor a keen theoretical tactician ; 
plain duty ought to make each company officer an efficient practitioner 
of the maintenance of bodily and mental balance among his men. 

Isolation —If we cannot do much more than train company and 
non-commissioned officers to minimize the effects of isolation, we 
can do a lot in the deliberate direction of tactics to enhance its effects 
among the enemy. 

Darkness.—This must be left to training. But occasional night 
training does not prevent men on sentry-go in war from being 
frightened by rats, snores and all kinds of harmless things. A sort 
of occasional superlative ‘‘ summer time ”’ making a change of twelve 
hours instead of one hour, so that from time to time, the whole 
day’s work should be done by night, would be too inconvenient to be 
expected from any but Germans. 

Environment.—Staffs should continually ask themselves : Is each 
of the units or formations, for which our H.Q. is responsible, in a 
situation tending to enhance or to lower the moral tone? If the 
answer is ‘‘ to lower,”’ the utmost efforts should be concentrated on 
reversing it—if doubtful, on removing the doubt. The motto should 
be “‘ No Benjamin’s messes—no poor relations |” 
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This article is merely an attempt to “ pick the brains of the 
experts ” on the phenomenon of fear, and to present the case to the 
soldier. It is not sought here to deal in any way with the adaptation 
of our training to problems of the ways and means of combating and 
promoting fear, beyond insisting that sound training must accept 
fear as a cardinal fact, and that one of its aims should be to provide 
the soldier with channels, for the relief of his tension, which shall not 
run counter to the line of conduct required by duty. 

Much of our training would satisfy the psychologist ; some of it 
he would condemn ; some he would wish emphasized. 

But theories not based on real knowledge are as a sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal ; the only real knowledge is scientific know- 
ledge ; the only mind that can base itself on reality is the mind which 
acquires the scientific or objective and analytic way of looking at 
things. And the real thing in battle and in war is the man. 

The writer feels that he is open to the charge that “here is 
nothing new nor aught unproven ’’—that he has written nothing 
but platitudes. He can only quote in defence Montaigne’s 
‘“‘ Scavoir par coeur n’est pas scavoir,”’ and plead that in war we 
cannot have too much simplicity, too clear definition, for in war, 
beyond all other human affairs, the judgment is harried by the 
stress of emotions. 
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THE BRITISH AND FRENCH DOCTRINES 
ON INFANTRY IN ATTACK 


A COMPARISON OF THE NEW REGULATIONS 
IN THE TWO COUNTRIES 


(With explanatory Figures) 
By Captain B. H. LimppeEtyt Hart. 


Now that vol. i. of “ Infantry Training, 1921,” has been officially 
issued, it is interesting to compare its doctrines on the offensive 
action of infantry with that contained in Part IT. of the “‘ Réglement 
Provisoire de Manceuvre d’Infanterie,” which was also published 
in 1921. ‘The writer was recently asked by the Revue Miktatre 
Générale, the French semi-official organ, to contribute to it a 
critical study of the new French infantry regulation, and it is thought 
that the impressions gleaned in this task may be of interest to British 
readers. 


FIRE AND MOVEMENT. 


The sole fundamental divergence of doctrine arises from the 
comparative treatment of the subject of fire and movement. The 
French regulation declares that of the two elements, fire and move- 
ment, which, combined, form the infantry mancuvre, fire is pre- 
ponderant. On the surface there would appear to be but slight 
difference between this and our own doctrine, which lays equal 
emphasis on the two elements. In studying the French regulation, 
however, we discover that this initial statement influences the 
tactics subsequently explained to such a degree that the slight rift 
widens into a notable cleavage of doctrine. The axiom is revealed 
as the source of the main divergence between the two regulations. 
It is true that the French add “‘ the two elements are inseparable, 
that the object of fire is solely to pave the way for movement, which 
remains the only decisive factor.”’ Nevertheless, we find that 
throughout the regulation, considerably less attention is paid to the 
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subject of movement, or manceuvre, as compared with that of fire, 
than is the case in our own manual. 

Three succeeding statements in the introductory report to the 
Minister of War indicate the foundation on which the French 
doctrines are based. It is declared that “‘ the experience of the war 
has clearly proved that to accomplish this mission—to conquer and 
hold the ground—infantry cannot fight alone, and that the support 
of the other arms is essential.”’ 

Few will deny the truth of this dictum as regards the general 
aspect of battle against an enemy equipped with the latest mechanical 
weapons and resources. 

On the other hand, both France and Britain are likely in the 
immedirte future to be faced by enemies less highly organized than 
in th .ate war. For the next decade the most likely opposition 
is surely that of tribal levies in their Colonial possessions, or else 
the revolts of former hostile States which have been stripped of most 
of their heavier weapons. 

Moreover, there are moments, even in battle against an enemy 
as well equipped as the Germans in the late war, when infantry 
may overcome local resistance or exploit a temporary disorganization, 
solely by its own efforts. It is essential to inspire infantry with 
self-reliance in their own powers and to make the men regard the 
support of the other arms as a boon, not an inevitable buttress to be 
waited for. 

The second statement from the French regulation, which rein- 
forces the former, is that “fire power renders impossible every 
advance, even in dispersed formation, if the ground can be effectively 
beaten by fire (of the defenders).” It is true that the regulation 
says later that infantry ‘“‘ ought to advance directly fire has made 
movement possible with reduced losses, without waiting for a com- 
plete destruction or neutralization of the defence. Infantry should 
never let itself be checked by the fear of a certain proportion 
of casualties.” Is there not a danger, however, that infantry if 
imbued with the former ideas will lose the spirit of self-reliance ? 
There is little question that in the late war infantry developed the 
habit of waiting for the other arms. 

A third French dictum is that “in order to advance in spite 
of the enemy, it is necessary to have superiority of (infantry) fire.” 
This smacks of the pre-war idea of a general fire fight from a definite 
halting place preceding a general assault. A temporary slackening 
of fire from the enemy’s posts may come from many causes. Artillery 
fire, the intervention of a tank, or the use of smoke, may afford the 
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opportunity for the instantaneous local assaults which are character- 
istic of modern battle. Would it not be better to say that “‘ the 
enemy’s fire must be temporarily subdued ”’ ? 

One of the principal consequences of the French axiom as to 
the greater importance of fire compared with movement, is the 
réle assigned by them to the fustl mitraslleur, which corresponds to 
our Lewis gun. ‘The French teaching is that ‘‘ in the new methods 
of combat, everything gravitates around these weapons.” All the 
members of the groupe de combat only exist in relation to the fusel 
mitrailleur, according to whether their individual role is “ to move it, 
serve it, feed it, protect it.” It should be explained that the French 
section, corresponding to our platoon, is divided into three groups, 
each consisting of two équipes, a fustl mitrailleur equipe and a rifle 
équipe. ‘The latter has the duty of “ protecting and covering the 
fusil mitrailleur équipe.”’ In contradiction to the French teaching, 
‘Infantry Training, 1921,” lays down that ‘‘ a Lewis gun section 
like all other units is responsible for its own protection.” 

It appears to the writer that to tie the rifle équipe too closely to 
the neighbourhood of the automatic weapon, as will result from this 
duty of protection and from incorporation in the same group, must 
lead to a lack of manceuvring power. The rifle équipe will be unable 
to make the fullest use of opportunities to infiltrate between 
and turn the flanks of the enemy’s posts and centres of resistance. 
The British regulation and doctrine afford wider scope to that 
mobility on the battlefield in which rests the claim of the infantry 
arm to remain a decisive factor in battle. Our rifle sections retain 
the full advantage of their superior power of movement for infil- 
tration and outflanking. Surely the French have undervalued the 
possibilities of the rifle as demonstrated in 1914 in the hands of 
well-trained infantry ? 

The quickness of the rifle in engaging a target, its handiness 
and adaptability to fire from any spot, and its economical use of 
ammunition, make it a2 weapon not to be lightly penegnted to a 
subsidiary rdle. 

Possibly the fact that the maximum rate of fire which the French 
expect from the rifleman is only 8-10 shots a minute, revealing a 
somewhat low standard of musketry, accounts in some measure for 
their lack of faith in the rifle. 

In attack, the réle assigned to the fusil mitraslleur is that of firing 
direct to the front to cover the advance of the group. In this respect 
it is in agreement with “ Infantry Training, 1921,” as finally issued, 
which declares (sect. 10, 3) that ‘‘ the principle of the employment 
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of the Lewis gun sections is to cover the advance of the platoon 
and to beat down hostile fire until the rifle sections get within assault- 
ing distance.” 

It may be pointed out that the last part of this sentence is contrary 
to sect. 38, 10, which says that “‘ either the forward or supporting 
sections, or both,” may “ carry out the assault.”” Even if the Lewis 
gun sections are employed for fixing a hostile post by fire while the 
rifle sections manceuvre against its flank, the former should work 
ever closer in order to assault if they get the opportunity. There 
must be the threat of a forward spring in order fully to fix the enemy’s 
attention ; fire alone will not deceive him. 

If fire alone could win victory, there would be no place in modern 
armies for infantry ; the auxiliary arms can supply a far more power- 
ful fire. But the infantry arm can carry its fire to close quarters 
and supply that tangible human threat which causes the enemy 
to run. 

The writer, like others of greater experience, is also of the opinion 
that the automatic arm should be treated as a weapon of mobility, 

, and should not be employed solely in more or less distant covering 
fire. In broken or close country, where covered routes exist, the 
Lewis gun might surely be used for outflanking, because of its greater 
surprise and enfilade effect. 

While dealing with this matter, it may be noted that the French 

regulation, unlike “ Infantry Training,” almost completely disregards 
the possibilities of the smoke grenade for blinding the enemy ’s 
posts, and incidentally economizing ammunition. 


THE FoRMS AND PHASES OF THE ATTACK. 


The French regulation bases its classification on the terrain, 
dividing it into three categories :— 

1. Free of artificial obstacles. 

2. Partially covered by improvized defences. 

, 3. Fully covered by field fortifications. 

In each case, however, it is laid down that the method of attack 
is to move forward from objective to objective in the assigned direc- 
tion. The combat really consists of moving the infantry from one 
“* base de départ,”’ which it has consolidated, to another base from 
which it will make a similar bound. 

; This classification by the French may be compared with that of 
Infantry Training,” which lays down (sect. 35, 4) that “‘ the degree 
of resistance which the enemy may be expected to offer will determine 
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how the attack is planned. Resistance may be of two kinds: 
(1) Unorganized or hastily prepared resistance as in an encounter 
battle. (2) Organized resistance necessitating a deliberate attack.” 

In reality there is little difference between the two classifications, 
but the British classification has at least the merit of being simpler. _ 

Again, the French divide the battle into four principal phases : 
the approach, making contact, the attack (including the assault), 
consolidation or exploitation. 

The writer considers that the British classification makes for 
simplicity by treating the approach under the heading ‘‘ Protection 
on the move,” and dividing the attack proper into: reconnaissance 
and pinning down, 2.e. fixing ; penetration and decisive flank attack ; 
exploitation and pursuit. In the first place the British analysis 
is simpler because each of the actual battalions engaged in the 
approach must endeavour by its own resources to carry out all 
three of the subsequent phases. 

Secondly, it corresponds to the division of the battalion into 
three bodies, forward, support and reserve. 

The French organization of the battalion into three rifle companies 
and one machine-gun company is presumably the cause of their 
disposition of the battalion in two bodies only, a forward echelon 
of fire and a reserve echelon. This division would also appear to 
have its influence on their doctrine on the subject of exploitation 
which will be touched upon later. 

Dealing with the four phases, the French regulation points out 
that :— 


(i) As the approach takesfplace either well in advance of the 
contact between the rival infantries or well behind the troops 
already in contact, the primary need in choosing the approach 
formation is to avoid loss from fire. In contrast to this, the object 
of the attack formation is, above all, that the leading troops should 
furnish all the necessary fire to pave the way for their advance. 

(ii) The phase of making contact entails deployment to reply 
to the enemy’s infantry fire. It takes the form of a reconnaissance 
by fighting in order to locate the enemy’s main resistance. 

(ui) The attack is a combined operation with artillery and 
tanks to break through the resistance with which contact has 
been made. (a) Where the preceding phases have established the 
opposing lines at a short distance, the attack begins with a general 
assault from a jumping-off position. (5) After the capture of the 
first position, and in all cases where the centres of resistance are 
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widely distributed in breadth and depth, the attack is a pragression 
by fire, intermingled with small local assaults constantly repeated, 
continuing until the allotted objective is reached. 


This teaching is in accordance with “‘ Infantry Training, 1921.” 
The latter is perhaps clearer because it relegates the initial general 
assault to the part on “ Position Warfare.” The pre-war idea of a 
general assault as a culmination was false to reality and led to costly 
failures. 

Assaults are better, because more quickly, delivered by groups 
than by battalions. The opportunity for assault is momentary and 
must be instantly seized. A general assault allows this moment to 
be lost. 

The regulation continues : 


(iv) When the objective has been gained, the infantry clears 
it of the enemy, consolidates it and maintains contact with the 
enemy in the direction assigned. The exploitation of success takes 
the form of fresh combats of reconnaissance if the enemy retires 
in good order, or pursuit without respite if he retires in disorder. 


The regulation, however, deals inadequately with the phase of 
exploitation, and its treatment of the subject is not even clear. 
The pursuit is apparently to be carried out by the troops who 
have just gained the objective. 

In a lecture at the R.U.S.I. in 1920 and in various published 
articles, the writer has advocated that greater attention should be 
paid to the subject of the infantry exploitation. He maintained 
that there was ample scope for this exploitation during the intervals 
in battle after the capture of each of the successive objectives, 
before fresh battalions could pass through, and also after the rupture 
of the final objective before the other arms could take up the pursuit. 
He contended that, if the troops who had carried out the assault 
and gained their objective had to be reorganized for pursuit, an 
inevitable delay would occur, as also if a separate battalion under a 
different commander were used. In either case the result would be 
that, unless sufficient tanks were immediately available, the pressure 
on the enemy would be relaxed, thus allowing him the opportunity 
to rally and reorganize. The solution which the writer advocated 
was that a fresh body of troops, but one under the control of the 
commander who had captured the objective, should be used for 
pursuit. He indicated that the battalion reserve should be used for 
this purpose. “Infantry Training, 1921,” has now established these 
views as authoritative. 
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FRONTAGES. 


The French regulation lays down that in the approach the 
frontage allotted to a battalion will normally be some 1000 metres ; 
to a company 300-500 metres; to a section about 150 metres. 
In attack the battalion frontage will vary from 300 metres, against 


a well-organized position, to 800 metres. ‘The company frontage 
will be about 200 metres. 


The writer regards these frontages as too narrow in view of the 
lessons of the late war. 

As declared in ‘‘ Infantry Training,” ‘“‘ the increased strength of 
the defence must be countered by an increase of mechanical fire 
power.” Where the enemy is strongly organized “ to increase the 
density of the infantry,” by reducing its frontages will only mean 
increasing its casualties ‘“‘ without any compensating advantages.” 

Surely a company numbering 160 men is too strong to advance 
on 200 metres’ frontage against modern fire from organized positions ? 
A few groups are quite as effective in exploiting the effects of artillery 
fire and tanks, without suffering nearly so great a loss. Where it 
is Clear that infantry fire power will not suffice to capture a position, 
it is best to expose as few men as possible in following up the advantage 
gained by other arms. 

It is true that “‘ Infantry Training, 1921,”’ as finally issued, gives 
no guidance on the matter of frontages, but the general practice in 
the British Army (vide ‘‘Platoon Training”’) is for a platoon to be 
allotted a frontage of 200-300 yards and a battalion consequently 
800-1200 yards. Such frontages would appear more in accordance 
with the experience of modern war than those laid down by the 
French regulation. | 


FORMATIONS. 


The French regulation gives model formations for the different 
units in the various phases of action, and illustrates them in a series of 
lucid diagrams. The arguments against normal formations are dis- 
cussed ; above all, it is emphasized that no two situations in war are 
exactly alike. It is pointed out by the French, however, that if the 
Regulations are written in such a wide manner as to cover every 
possible case, they will be so full of vague generalities and reserva- 
tions as to be unintelligible to the majority of officers ; an accusation 
which could be levied against both the French and our own manuals 
in the past. The entire freedom and lack of guidance given to officers 
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in this respect was too often synonymous with chaos. The French 
regulation catalogues all the reservations in the introductory report 
and leaves the body of the work free of these bewildering considera- 
tions which sap the initiative and befog the brain of the average 
officer, who is fully employed in battle with the need for considering 
the ground and the enemy. In battle it is better to adopt an 
accustomed formation which fits the situation approximately if not 
exactly, and to carry it out resolutely, than to hesitate, lose time, and 
fall into confusion. The writer has always pleaded for a more 
definite tone in the manuals, and for the introduction of a framework 
which the junior officer can adapt as his experience broadens. 
Hence, it is particularly gratifying to find that the French authorities 
have recognized the need. 


The model formations given by the French regulations are as 
follows :— 


A. Approach.—Battalion and Company. The formation is 
usually lozenge, or, as we should term it, diamond (Fig. 1).* ‘This 
agrees with “ Infantry Training.” On a wide frontage or over 
ground which is difficult to explore, double column, 7.e. square 
formation, is suggested (Fig. 2). 

When the frontage is exceptionally wide, a triangle formation 
with three sections forward and one in reserve is suitable for 
the company. 

B. Attack—The attack formation is normally in two bodies 
or echelons, the echelon of fire and the echelon of reserve. The 
battalion usually has two companies forward and one in reserve ; 
the machine-gun company and accompanying guns section may 
move with either echelon, or be distributed between them, accord- 
ing to their tactical mission. The reserve company moves either 
in the centre of the battalion zone or on one of the flanks. ‘The 
latter method is adopted if it is desired to use a covered approach, 
guard a flank or be ready for manceuvre against a weak point. 

In the company the number of sections allotted to the 
echelon of fire will be based on whatever strength in fusils mitrail- 
leurs the company commander judges necessary to obtain superi- 
ority of fire on the whole of his front. On a narrow front and 
against weak resistance one section will be in the echelon of 
fire and three in reserve (Fig. 3). In the normal case two sections 
will be in the echelon of fire and two in the reserve (Fig. 4). In 
the absence of tanks, when infantry requires to obtain superiority 


®* These Figures, illustrating model formations, will be found at the end of 
this article. 
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of fire without waiting for artillery support, three sections should 
be disposed in the echelon of fire. 


These prescriptions correspond to those laid down in “ Infantry 
Training, 1922.” 


The formations laid down for companies in the rear echelon 
are diamond, double column (square), chequer and trapeze (Fig. 
5), to guard flanks; triangle, or in echelon with one flank leading 
(Fig. 6), to cover an exposed flank or to connect two units which 
have made unequal progress. 

The Section. The formations of the section naturally differ 
from those of the British platoon, because the former are based 
on a subdivision into three groups, instead of four. 

A. Approach. For the approach the formation with groups in 
succession is recommended as the easiest to lead through woods 
at night, or to take advantage of a covered approach (bottom 
Fig. 1). The formation by groups roughly abreast at 25-metre 
intervals is recommended as the least vulnerable to shell or distant 
machine-gun fire (top Fig. 2). 

The Regulation points out that the triangle most nearly re- 
conciles both needs and leaves a reserve in hand (bottom left Fig. 2). 

B. Attack. In attack the triangle formation with two groups 
forward is normal (top right, Fig. 4). | 

The formation with all three groups abreast is in practice 
little different because of the fluctuations of pace caused by ground | 
or fire (top Fig. 3). It is declared to be suitable when the full | 
fire power of the section is needed at once, or when the section is | 

| 
| 


closed up to avoid the enemy’s barrage in a position warfare assault. 


These formations may be compared with the alternative diamond 
or square formations laid down in “ Infantry Training” for the 
platoon. The British formations certainly allow more scope for, 
and greater effect of, manceuvre, because they enable the commander | 
to keep in hand a larger proportion of his strength. The British | 
platoon commander commits fewer men to a definite line of action. 
Moreover, his supporting sections are held clear of the firing sections 
and so are less liable to become mixed in the fight before their action 
is needed for a flank manceuvre. 


The Group. During the approach the group generally advances | 
by large bounds carried out by the group as a whole. The 
formation may be in column by one (single file) or by two. 

The French regulation lays down no normal formation for | 
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the group in attack; any disposition can be adopted or altered 
according to the needs of the moment. In the special case of 
an attack on a trench parallel or behind a rolling barrage, the 
French group usually deploys into skirmishing line in either one 
or two ranks. ‘The normal interval between the men is five paces, 
in contrast to the one or two paces’ interval which ruled at the 
beginning of the late war. 


Thus the French extensions are brought into line with those 
customary in our Army even before the war. In this respect the 
British of 1914 were undoubtedly ahead of continental countries, 
even though it must be admitted that they lapsed into error in the 
middle years of the war. 


The Equipe. The équipes move in single file in battle, except 
when deployed as skirmishers, as also in drill and on the march. 


This entails that the normal march formation of the section 
is column by three, each group being in single file (Fig. 7). By 
this means the French claim to have got rid of the obsolete and 
dangerous idea of alignment, substituting for it the paramount idea 
of direction. 

Whether single file enables the men of the équipe to cultivate 
a sense of direction is a moot point, however suitable it may be for 
moving along any defile. Surely there is a tendency for the men to 
follow the leader too blindly without troubling to watch where they 
are going? Both on this score and that of vulnerability to fire, 
the arrow-head formation, now become authoritative in “‘ Infantry 
Training, 1921.’’ seems preferable. 

As a fighting formation, it is no more vulnerable than extended 
line, while the leader, being at the head, can guide it easily ; each 
man can see where he is going, and be quickly capable of firing in 
any direction on coming to a halt. 

It may be suggested that the French group of a leader and two 
€quipes, each comprising a corporal and five men, is too strong if 
the ideal of easy control, comparative invisibility and invulnerability, 
and mobility, is to be attained. The writer feels that to overcome 
this defect by dividing the group as the French have done is to break 
away from the group idea. At the same time, it may be that the 
English group of a leader and six men does not possess sufficient 
fire power, assaulting force or insurance against becoming ineffective 
owing to a few casualties. There are strong arguments in favour of 
a strength of a leader and eight men. 
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Tue TACTICS OF THE ATTACK. 


An excellent idea in the French regulation is that “ extended 
points of direction beyond the allotted objective should be given in 
order to ensure the further development of the action after the 
rupture of the first position.” 

In the encounter battle particularly, it is almost impossible for 
commanders to fix objectives beforehand which shall be propor- 
tionate to the capacity of their sub-units, for they are inevitably 
ignorant as to the degree of resistance which the enemy will offer at 
any particular point. The French idea should help to avoid the 
danger that units may rest on too easily gained objectives, and let 
slip opportunities for a farther advance. 

In conformity with the axiom of the paramount importance of 
fire, the French regulation lays great stress on the need for reinforcing 
the echelon of fire, in order to maintain the maximum fire ahead of 
the advancing infantry. 

Let us quote several extracts from the French regulation which 
show the views held by the French authorities :-— 

“The whole of the groups of the echelon of fire and of the first 
echelons of reserve will be disposed chequerwise, so that if some of 
the leading groups are put out of action, their fire will be immediately 
replaced by the groups behind.” ‘‘ Concerned, above all, with the 
possibility of advancing—and, to that end, of maintaining superiority 
of fire—each captain of the leading echelon will push fresh groups 
into the echelon of fire.” ‘‘ In principle every unit engaged ought 
to pursue its effort to the full limit of its offensive capacity,” a truth 
which is apt to be forgotten by the advocates of limited objectives 
for companies and lesser units. ‘“‘ It is for the superior commander 
to judge whether the progress can better be kept up by relieving 
a leading battalion by one from the reserve, or somietimes one 
company by another. On the contrary, inside the company 
the groups are not relieved. The offensive power of the unit is 
always maintained by the gradual fusion of the reserve into the 
echelon of fire.” 

The writer feels that an undue prominence is given to the 
idea of reinforcement. In the British Army at least the bitter 
experiences of the battlefield have inspired us with a horror of 
that dreadful phase “ building up the firing line.” Mancuvre 
not reinforcement, even in the case of the platoon, is the keynote 
of “Infantry Training, 1921.” Direct reinforcement does not 
produce so great a moral effect as a diversion from a flank, either 
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on the enemy or the troops reinforced, whilst it allows the fresh 
troops to catch the infection of discouragement from those they 
reinforce. The French regulation emphasizes “ the necessity for 
having reserves in all degrees at least down to the company 
inclusive.” It seems to the writer a fallacy to suggest that 
“* section ”’ (platoon) commanders do not need a reserve (support). 
Against a resistance distributed in little posts there are many oppor- 
tunities for infiltration and outflanking for which a section re- 
serve is needed. The idea of manceuvre is not absent from the 
French regulation, but in every case it is placed after that of reinforce- 
ment and far less explanation is devoted to the processes of manceuvre 
than to the mechanism of reinforcement. 

The French doctrine also seems dubious that “in the offensive 
the need for maintaining the full breadth of its frontage limits the 
advance of the unit after it has employed all its resources to hold 
the gaps which are created on its flanks. It halts then before its 
encirclement becomes possible. It advances again when the danger 
has disappeared.’”’ It appears to the writer that there is a greater, 
if less immediate, danger if we hinder the initiative of the small 
infantry units in exploiting the soft spots which they find or make. 
If they are so concerned with their flanks, it is probable that the 
speed of their advance will slow down so quickly that the initial 
advantage of the surprise and attack will be lost. Such a method 
of attack as the “ Expanding Torrent,” which the writer put 
forward in the R.U.S.I. lecture to which he has already referred, 
should discount the danger to the flanks and reconcile speed with 
security. (Compare also “Infantry Training, 1921,” sect. 35, 
paras. 13-14.) 

On the other hand, the French regulation scores heavily in the 
all-important qualityof making its doctrine clear to the average officer. 
It is couched throughout in simple and crisp language, a definite in- 
stead of a vague tone, and is furnished with many lucid diagrams and 
illustrative plates. Take this paragraph for instance: “‘ The simple 
idea that all infantry fighting is conducted by a number of groups 
disposed chequerwise, beating the ground in front of them with fire 
and lending mutual support, frees the regulation from all excessive 
discrimination between attack ahd defence. Besides, the combat is 
never offensive or defensive from beginning to end, but alternates 
between attack and defence. In either phase, the action of the 
group is practically the same.” Further paragraphs from the French 
regulation emphasize this similarity: ‘‘ The aptitude for changing 
instantly from the offensive to the defensive, and inversely, in the 
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course of the phases. of the same combat must.be developed in the 
troops so that it becomes instinctive. The lower one descends in 
the scale of units, the less difference there is between the two forms of 
action.” ‘“‘ At every halt in the advance the immediate and auto- 
matic duty of each minor commander is to organize a system of cross 
fire to form a complete barrage in front of him.” ‘These paragraphs 
really imply that the infantry defence is only the attack halted ; 
that every unit which halts is capable on account of its open and self- 
contained formation of offering immediate resistance, with but 
slight adaptation to the ground. ‘The French manual is like a strong 
breeze driving the fog from a young officer’s mind, by instilling into 
it the doctrine that the phases of an action are not to be treated as 
watertight compartments. 

Within the limits of this brief article there has been no space in 
which to deal with the many admirable principles, clearly defined, 
expounded in the French regulation which coincide with those 
outlined in “ Infantry Training.”” ‘The writer’s aim has been merely 
to mark the chief points of divergence between the infantry manuals 
of the two countries. The points which call for acclamation are too 
numerous to touch upon. The reformed drill system is a model 
for all armies ; none is so supple and simple, or so well adapted to 
modern needs. The methods of practical training are fully as inte- 
resting, and are of value to officers of every country. ‘The writer has 
failed in his purpose if he, has not made clear how well worthy of 
study is the French Manual. 
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SECRET SERVICE STUDIES 
LOUIS XV. AND THE JACOBITES 


By LrevuT.-CoLoneL R. J. Drake, D.S.O. 


THE interest of the international situation in 1743 lies for us chiefly 
in the extraordinary analogy it presents to the situation which 
existed in 1914, substituting, of course, France for Germany. In 
both cases a foreign Power meditated attack, in both cases, probably, 
and in the French case certainly, without the formality of a previous 
declaration of war.* In both cases our enemy counted on a rebellion 
in Great Britain, in 1743 of the Jacobites, in 1914 in Ireland, and 
though official denials were made by the French Government, at the 
time, and subsequently, there is little doubt that both Powers were at 
heart equally guilty of this form of treachery, against a nation with 
which they were nominally at peace.t As to the French, Captain 
Colin,[ who was one of the most brilliant of the younger school of 
modern French staff officers and military writers, was not only an 
able, but an impartial historian. As for Germany, her actions speak 
for themselves, and for some sections of Irishmen, but the parallel in 
her case provides only another instance. either of the thoroughness 
shown by the Germans in studying past history for present 
application, or of their success as copyists. ‘The reader may take 
his choice. 

The general scheme having been decided on by the French 
Government in 1743, it remained only to discover the means of 
putting it into execution, and this is where the French Secret 
Service was called in. The first, and obvious, step was to test 
the real strength of the Jacobite movement in England, and to 
ascertain the hold it had obtained on the country. An agent 

© “Louis XV. et les Jacobites, 1743-1744,” by Captain Colin. Paris: 
Chapelot, p. 63. ‘‘ Sa Majesté a résolu sans déclarer la guerre d’accorder des 
représailles.”’ 

t Ibid. p. 7. ‘Il parait bien que malgré les dénégations que fit alors le 
Gouvernement frangais que le projet de tenter une contre-revolution en Angleterre 


fut agité dans le Conseil dés le commencement de 1744.” 
{ He wa skilled at Verdun. 
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named Butler, of English (? Irish) origin,® was therefore selected 
for this mission. He adopted the conventional, and now hoary, 
disguise or “ cover” of pretending to be a horse-dealer ; + came, 
without mishap, to England, and went quietly and effectively about 
his business. He appears to have executed his mission conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly, and to the satisfaction of his employers. He 
found that a large proportion of the aldermen and councillors of the 
City of London (196 out of 236) were Jacobites; whilst in the 
provinces, 70 Peers of the Realm were ready to support that cause. 
He visited most of the counties; went to Lichfield and attended 
the races,{ at which no less than 300 “ seigneurs ”’ were present, 
of whom none, according to him, was worth less than £3,000,§ 
and all were in sympathy with the Jacobites. Altogether, things 
promised well from the French point of view, and Butler was 
much impressed with the strength of the Jacobite movement. || He 
appears, in fact, to have been as completely misled as were our late 
enemies about Ireland in 1914. 

Everything went satisfactorily. When Lord Semphill, the 
leader of the Jacobites, was interrogated by Butler on the subject 
of the supply of arms for the rebels, he said this would be quite 
easy : 


‘* All that would be necessary to remedy the deficiency was to place 
an order in Birmingham and Stafford, through some East India merchant, 
on whose behalf such an order could be placed without the least suspicion , 
especially in war time.” 


The italics are the writer’s ; for the qualification of Lord Semphill’s 
remark is a striking commentary on the difference of viewpoint in 
his days and ours. 

In any event, Butler seems to have been as completely taken in, 
in 1743, as were Professor Kuno Meyer and his fellow experts on 
Irish affairs, in 1914. Butler returned and rendered his report 


® “ Louis XV. et les Jacobites,” p.15. ‘‘ Anglais de naissance passa en Angle- 
terre sous le prétexte d’acheter des chevaux.”’ 

+ There was a German Count doing the same in England in 1914, and the 
Dublin Horse Show for several years previously had been “ stiff’ with German 
horse-buyers, real and fictitious. 

{ These were only abolished about 1900. 

§ ‘* Louis XV. et les Jacobites,” p. 16. ‘‘ Dont le moins riche avait prés de 
3,000 livres sterling.” 


|| Ibid. p. 16. “‘ Il ne put cacher son étonnement de ce que le Gouvernement 
présent pouvait se soutenir dans un pays ov il était si généralement hai.” 
Ibid. p. 17. “‘ On pourrait y remédier facilement moyennant l’ordre d’un 


négociant aux Indes Orientales, de la part duquel on viendra sans le moindre 
soupgon, surtout dans un temps de guerre.” 
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about the end of October, 1743. As a man to be relied on ® his 
reports were looked on as worthy of confidence, and as State 
papers on which action could be based. Consequently, we find 
that within a fortnight of their submission orders were given for a 
concentration of the necessary fleet and transports for a descent on 
England.t 

Butler was not the only agent at work in England. Even in those 
days the French authorities acted independently of each other, and 
all sorts of authorities maintained agents and ran secret services of 
their own.[ These various agents were : an agent acting in London 
on behalf of the French War Office, § a correspondent of Comte 
d’Agernon, who sent him daily reports on the actions and decisions 
of the British Government, || and a third who sent information 
direct from England to Marshal Saxe.{ 

In those days the British Government did not readily submit to 
this sort of thing, and counter-precautions were taken. It may be of 
interest to those who imagined that they were initiating measures new 
to the British Constitution, when they took certain steps in 1914, and 
earlier, to protect these islands against German espionage, to know 
that in 1743 the British Government took similar precautions.*® 
Nor did the Government of that day content itself with passive 
defence ; it carried the war into the enemy’s territory. Its Secret 
Service, in fact, established a reign of terror in the Jacobite Court 
abroad, their agents being described as ubiquitous and nothing 
appearing to escape their notice.tt 

The French, of course, took similar precautions, especially 
after Saxe’s expedition had assembled, and had sailed from Brest to 


® Ibid. p. 15. He was known as “ L’homme de Sa Majesté.” ‘“‘ Aprés il eut 
fini toutes les perquisitions requises pour s’acquitter fidélement de la mission dont 
il était honoré.”’ 

T Ibid. pp. 15 and 33. ‘“‘ Butler rendit compte de sa mission vers le fin 
d’Octobre. Dés lors la tentative de restauration des Stuarts fut decidée en 
principe. . . . Le 15 Novembre, 1743, les ordres étaient donnés pour la concen- 
tration des navires de transport et d’escorte.”’ 

} This was not unknown even with us in 1914 and onwards. See the article on 
** Intelligence,” Army Quarterly, January, 1921. 

§ ‘‘ Louis XV. et les Jacobites,” p. 40. 

il Ibid. p. 109. 

Ibid. p. 117. 

*¢ Ibid. p. 55. ‘‘ Le gouvernement anglais a appris que le Comte de Saxe 
tachait d’établir quelque correspondance en Angleterre, et a donné des ordres 
d’intercepter toutes les lettres qui pourraient venir de lui ou lui étre addressées.”’ 
(Writer’s italics.) 

tt Ibid. p. 27. “Le gouvernement d’Angleterre a toujours des espions 
peru, méme a Rome auprés du Roi et & Avignon prés du Duc d’Ormond. 

e Ministre [Walpole] se croit trés sfir d’étre bien informé de tous les desseins 
pour le rétablissement de Ia Maison Royale.” . .. ‘‘ Ni le roi ni les princes 
peuvent sortir de Rome sans donner |’alarme au gouvernement d’Angleterre.” 
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Dunkirk, to be in readiness for the descent on England.® A 
letter intercepted on neutral territory by one of their Ambassadors 
gave them valuable information.t 

Other information continued to arrive from England in . spite of 
the counter-measurés, and the struggle between the two Intelligence 
Services became acute. Some of the news received in France was 
true,{ some, probably inspired by the English Secret Service, false. 
As an instance of the latter, England was reported to be in a state of 
turmoil bordering on civil war.§ In this uncertainty the French 
had to cope with the activities of the inevitable female busybody, 
who was as inquisitive, garrulous, indiscreet, pertinacious and 
powerful, as these ladies who dabble in intelligence and secret 
service always are. She wormed herself into all the secrets of the 
Cabinet ; flooded Ministers, whose hands were already overfull, 
with impossible schemes which nobody could read, and generally 
made herself a danger and a nuisance. || She was the Marquise de 
Meziéres, a daughter of Oglethorpe ; but, dangerous as she was, she 
was as nothing compared with her friend, the ineffable Dr. Carte, 
whom she introduced to all the Ministry. He it was who had entered 
previously into unofficial negotiations with Walpole, entirely on his 
own responsibility, had been “‘ pumped dry ” by him, and had given 
away the whole Jacobite plot of 1739.9] 

There now appeared upon the scene a gentleman who rejoiced in 
the unlikely name of ‘‘ Mr. Red.” He is variously described either as 
“a gentleman of good repute in the county of Essex,’ ** or as “ this 
unlikely individual who disappeared at the critical moment.” ff 
The former estimate is contemporaneous; the latter is that of 
Captain Colin, but from this latter authority the present writer is 
inclined to differ. There is little doubt that this “ unlikely ” 
individual, who acted in the orthodox cloak-and-dagger, amateur 
secret service style, in instructing his agents to say they “ came 
from Mr. Red,” {] was really a British double agent. His mission 


* “Louis XV. et les Jacobites,” p. 118. ‘‘ Pour tenir le plus longtemps 
possible les Anglais dans l’ignorance de ce qui se faisait a Dunkerque, M. Bart 
demanda que le Directeur des Postes efit des ordres de retenir les lettres pour 
Angleterre et la Hollande.” 

+ Abbé de la Ville, Ambassador to the States General at Amsterdam. 

ee p. 112. ‘‘ On confirmait la formation de l’Escadre Anglais a Ports- 
mou 

§ Ibid. p. 112. ‘Il rapporta que l’Angleterre est dans une agitation qui doit 
faire craindre une guerre civile.” 


ll Ibid. p. 37. ‘* Qui sans aucune mission du ses . . accablait nos 
ministres de lettres et de projets, d@’ailleurs illisibles . . il fallait mettre en garde 
les ministres fran¢ais contre ses indiscrétions.” 

q Ibid. p. 38. @@ Ibid. p. 104. 


Tt Ibid. p.8. ‘* Cette invraisemblable Red qui disparut au moment critique.” 
Tf Ibid. p. 104. ‘‘ Qu’ils viennent de Ia part de M. Red.” 
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was to bring pilots for the French expedition. These, needless to 
Say, never appeared, and “‘ Red ”’ added to the general mystification 
by never allowing Marshal Saxe to set eyes on him, although 
it was well known that he had landed at Dunkirk.* 

The objectives of Marshal Saxe were Maldon and Colchester, f 
places always sensitive in any threat of a landing in these islands ; 
an interesting point in view of recent events. 

It is not generally known that the expedition actually set sail for 
England ; | owing, however, to a terrible storm on the 6th and 7th 
of March, 1744, § it was delayed. After several postponements it 
was finally abandoned. Marshal Saxe’s opinion of the Jacobites 
is worthy of record from the point of view of the present writer, if 
only because of the important part played by ‘‘ Mr. Red ”’ in helping 
him to arrive at it; “‘ D’ailleurs les Jacobites étaient de singuliers 
conspirateurs, 4 en juger par la conduite récente de M. Red, et par 
la répugnance de bon nombre de quitter leur foyer en hiver pour 
leur Roi.”’ || 

A great tribute to British Intelligence, and to one of its servants 
who must remain for ever unknown. 


* Ibid. p. 104. “* Il mit pied sur la céte de Dunkerque . . - il resta pour le 
Comte de Saxe, un personnage mystérieux et invisible.” 

tT Ibid. p. 32. J Ibid. pp. 112, 133. et seq. 

§ Ibid. p. 144. l| Ibid. p. 122. 


THE GERMAN TEST OF VICTORY 
By Bric.-GENERAL J. E. EpMonps, C.B., C.M.G. (retired, R.E.). 


THE German nation as a whole, and the officers of the old German 
Army in particular, believe, or affect to believe, that in the late war 
their Armies were not beaten, but were merely overcome by num- 
bers.* The belief is crystallized in the frequently quoted verse :— 


“* Wenn viele einen niederschlagen 
So ist das wenig Ruhm und Ehr. 
Nach hundert Jahre wird man sagen : 
“ Gesiegt hat doch das deutsche Heer.’’ + 


We are prompted, therefore, to re-examine shortly from this angle 
of view the campaigns of 1864, 1866 and 1870-1, in which such 
honour, glory and reputation as the German Army possessed were 
acquired. 

In the war of 1864, there was certainly neither honour nor glory. 
Quite the reverse, for Prussia and Austria (“ the many ”’) struck down 
Denmark (the “‘ one man,” and a very small one into the bargain). 

The war of 1866 found Germans on both sides ; it was in fact a 
civil war: translated to a lower sphere, it was a scrap between a 
couple of thieves about the spoil. Prussia, with various minor 
principalities, was opposed by a coalition of Austria, Bavaria, Han- 
over, Saxony, etc. The war was not fought to a finish. After some 
minor preliminary actions, one battle of a few hours—KO6niggratz 
(Sadowa)}—took place, in which some 290,000 Prussians closed up 
to and engaged at a strategical disadvantage 210,000 Austrians and 
Saxons.{ At the close of the day, the latter force drew off 


® E.g. Telegram addressed by ex-service men to the ex-Kaiser, 25th of August, 
1923 ; and the first number of Der Deutsch Afrikander, August, 1921, a newspaper 
for Germans in South Africa, etc., etc. 
** When one man is struck down by many, 
There is little glory and honour. 
In a hundred years it will be said : 
‘The German Army was the real victor. 
¢ These figures are from a statistical article in Militdrische Blatter, volume 
XVII. The Prussian official account gives 254,000 as the total of the Prussian I., 
II, and Elbe Armies. 
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unpursued. Recognizing that Prussia was better prepared, and 
armed with a breech-loading rifle against a muzzle-loader, Austria 
and her allies accepted peace terms, which cost Austria only 
supremacy among the German-speaking tribes. 

It was not until 1870 that what we knew as the “ German Army ” 
took the field, and it is proposed to examine the relative numbers 
of the German and French in a little more detail. 

What these numbers are thought in German eyes to be, has been 
carefully provided for us by the Great General Staff in three mono- 
graphs, entitled “‘ Die Starkeverhdltnisse im Deutsch-Franzésischen 
Krieg 1870-1, bis zum Sturze des Kaiserreiches ”’ (‘‘ The relative 
strengths in the Franco-Prussian War 1870-1, until the fall of the 
Empire ’’) issued in the early ‘nineties. These statistics, though 
they possibly underestimate the Germans and overestimate the 
French, will serve our purpose. Some of the figures we are able to 
check by the French “ official account’: ‘‘ La Guerre de 1870-1, 
publié par le Revue d’Histoire redigée a la Section Historique de 
l’Etat-major de l’Armée.” 

In the German monographs the battles of August, 1870, are 
investigated in turn. In every case the totals of the number of com- 
batants on the ground, and the number “ actually engaged in the 
decisive action ’’ are given separately. Thus at Gravelotte the French 
Guard Corps is reckoned as being on the ground, but not engaged. 

We will give a summary of these statistics :— 


WEISSENBERG. Duration 6 hours. 


Germans : 50,950 rifles and sabres with 144 guns, of whom 26,525 
rifles and sabres with 90 guns were actively engaged, 
defeated 

French: 5,300 rifles and sabres with 18 guns (including 6 mitrail- 
leuses).* 

Proportion : Germans to French: ro or 5 to 1. 

Losses: French, 36°73 per cent. of forces engaged. 

Germans, 2°72 9 29 29 


WoerTH. Duration 84 hours. 
Germans ; 82,100 with 300 guns, of whom 75,250 with 234 guns 
were actively engaged, defeated 
French: 48,500 with 167 guns (42 mitrailleuses), of whom 36,850 
with 131 guns (30 mitrailleuses) were actively engaged.f 


® French official account, 6,945, with 12 guns and 6 mitrailleuses. 
+ The French official figures nearly agree :— 
Germans : 82,277 with 300 guns actively engaged ; 
French: 46,672 with 107 guns and 24 mitrailleuses present, 
40,000 % 9 9 actively engaged. 
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Proportion of Germans to French engaged, a little more than 
2 to I. 
Losses: French, 22 per cent. (excluding prisoners), 
Germans, I1°5 per cent. | 


SPICHEREN. Duration 8} hours. 


Germans : 34,600 with 108 guns, of whom 26,840 with 78 guns were 
actively engaged, attacked 
French : 27,600 with go guns (18 mitrailleuses),* of whom 23,960 
| with go guns were actively engaged. 
Germans slightly superior in numbers. Practically a rear-guard 
action like Le Cateau, and a drawn battle. 


Losses: French, 17°4 per cent. 
Germans, Ig per cent. 


CoLomBEY-NOUuILLY (Borny). Duration 5 hours. 


Germans : 57,350 with 204 guns, of whom 30,630 with 150 guns were 
actively engaged, attacked 

French :; 74,200 with 288 guns (60 mitrailleuses), of whom 51,390 
with 206 guns (48 mitrailleuses) were actively engaged. 


As this was a genuine rear-guard action, the French numbers 
diminished, and the Germans increased as it progressed. An 
indecisive fight. 


Losses: French, 3°79 per cent. 
Germans, 7°62 per cent. 


VIONVILLE—Mars La Tour. Duration 11 hours. 


Germans : 62,900 with 228 guns, of whom 55,400 with 222 guns were 
actively engaged, fought 
French: 103,400 with 486 guns (54 mitrailleuses), of whom 91,000 
with 432 guns (48 mitrailleuses) were actively engaged. 
French authorities, e.g. Canonge, La Faure, Bonnet, and Fay, 
estimate the Germans at 95,000, 90,000, 85,000 and 95,000, 
respectively. 
A flank action. Tactically indecisive. German losses nearly 
double the French in percentages. 


Losses: French, 13°09 per cent. 
Germans, 22°35 per cent. 


GRAVELOTTE. Duration nearly 10 hours. 


Germans : 187,600 with 732 guns, of whom 109,200 with 628 guns 
were actively engaged, § fought 


® The French official figures are: French present, 28,585 with 72 guns and 


18 mitrailleuses. 
The French official figures are : 294 guns available, and 181 actively engaged. 
The French official figures are: 462 guns available, and 420 guns actively 


gaged. 
§ The French official figures are : 456 guns and 66 mitrailleuses available, 342 
guns and 54 mitrailleuses actively engaged. 


en 
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French: 112,800 with 520 guns (66 mitrailleuses), of whom 84,050 
with 398 guns (54 mitrailleuses) were actively engaged. 


Relative strength 9 to 7, but guns 8 to 5. 

French figures are very different, and put the Germans as 
215,000, 260,000, 230,000 and 200,000. Colonel Pratt gives the 
totals as: Germans 230,000, French 130,000. General von Moser 
(who fought us at Cambrai), in a book that he wrote as captain, 
estimates the Germans engaged at 180,000. At any rate, the 
Germans had superior numbers, but obtained no decisive tactical 
success. 


Losses: French 9°48 per cent. 
Germans 9°51 per cent. 


SEDAN. According to the German monograph, on the German side 
154,850 rifles and sabres with 7o1 guns were present on the morning of 
the rst of _ September, 1870, the French being estimated at 90,000 with 
408 guns.* 

The Germans official account, vol. IT. p. 223 of Appendix, however, 
puts the rifles and sabres of the Second ana ‘Third Armies at 224,000 on 
the 22nd of August; deducting the VI. Corps and detachments left at 
Toul and Nancy, there should have been 194,000 present on the 1st of 
September, without counting officers, the artillery, or the services. 
Moltke in his negotiations with General de Wimpffen estimated the 
German forces surrounding the French at 220,000. 

But taking the figures of the German monograph, the proportion of 
Germans to French combattants, is 1°7 to 1, though probably 2°3 to 1, 
and guns 7 to 4. 


It will thus be seen from German statistics that with about equal 
numbers at Spicheren, Colombey and Vionville—Mars la Tour, and 
Gravelotte, no tactical decision was obtained ; it was only at Weissen- 
berg, 5 to 1, Woerth, 2 to 1 and Sedan, say 2 to 1 (with the assistance 
of a neutral frontier), that the Germans achieved notable success. 
But in these battles, the French were ‘‘ struck down by many ” and 
** little glory and honour,” according to the present German idea, 
accrues to the so-called victors. We must revise our military 
histories and our estimation of the warriors of 1870 accordingly. 
In fact, we may say, like Major von Lindequist, of the Supreme 
Command, on the 17th of August, 1870, who, when asked by the 
Staff of the Prussian Guard Corps, ‘“‘ Where are the French ? ” 
replied by humming ‘‘ Das Gas erlischt ist weiter nicht.” } 

Provided Germany is not permitted, at the conclusion of careful 
training, to select her own day for the fight against an unready 


® The French official figures are 329 guns and 84 mitrailleuses sealable: 
t ‘* When you turn out the gas it disappears.” 
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opponent, there seems no reason, judging by 1870 and 1914-1919, 
for any great Power to fear her at anything near equality of numbers. 
It was the huge total of trained men and up-to-date equipment that 
she brought into the field which made her the formidable adversary 
of August, 1914. That her armies are no more invincible than was 
the Spanish Armada is now an established fact. 


A CAMPAIGN OF MANCUVRES 


BEING A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE 
ARMIES OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA AND OF THE 
POTOMAC, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1863 


(With Map) 
By AN ENGLISH STUDENT OF THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 


THE events which occurred during the period to which the above 
heading is given, being the autumn and early winter of 1863, 
although of no little interest and importance have, as was natural, 
been so much overshadowed by those of the campaigns of Gettysburg 
and the Wilderness, which immediately preceded and followed them, 
as to have fallen into comparative oblivion. Nevertheless, they are 
worthy of notice, not only as an interesting study of mancuvres, 
but also as showing the growing confidence of the Army of the 
Potomac, which, rudely disturbed by the events of Chancellorsville, 
had been revived by the result of Gettysburg, and remained unim- 
paired until shattered almost beyond the hope of recovery by the 
bloody repulse at Cold Harbour in the summer of 1864. It has 
seemed, therefore, to the present writer to be worth while to gather 
together from various sources, and to present in a connected form, 
the story of the campaign now under notice. 

The principal authorities consulted were Long’s ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
General R. E. Lee,” Col. W. H. Taylor’s ‘‘ Four Years with General 
Lee,” ‘‘ General Jubal A. Early’s Autobiography,” ‘‘ Four Years 
under Marse Robert,” Major R. Stiles, and Swinton’s “ Army of 
the Potomac.”’ 


I 


Early in August, 1863, the Army of Northern Virginia was 
withdrawn from the Shenandoah Valley, whither it had retreated 
after Gettysburg, and placed in position behind the Rapidan 

Notgs.—The Map “ Environs of Warrenton,” in vol. ii. of Lieut.-Colonel 


G. R. Henderson’s “‘ Stonewall Jackson,”’ covers the whole field of the operations 
which are the subject of this sketch. 
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headquarters being established at Orange Court House. It was 
still composed of the rst, 2nd and 3rd Corps, under the respective 
commands of Longstreet, Ewell and A. P. Hill, and, with Stuart’s 
Cavalry Divisions, numbered somewhere about 60,000 of all arms. 

The Army of the Potomac, consisting of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 
6th, 11th and 12th Corps and Pleasonton’s Cavalry, in all about 
95,000 strong, was posted between the Rappahannock and the 
Rapidan rivers, with headquarters at Culpeper Court House. 

In the beginning of September, Longstreet, with McClaws 
and Hood’s Divisions—Pickett having been previously detached to 
Petersburg—was sent to the assistance of Bragg who was then 
confronted by Rosecrans in Tennessee. This brought the Con- 
federate strength down to about 46,000. Meade’s original strength 
had been somewhat depleted by the dispatch of some divisions to 
South Carolina, and of others to New York, these last to enforce 
the draft. However, he still retained a sufficient numerical 
superiority to warrant his assuming the offensive, and he was making 
preparations to that end when he found himself still further weakened 
by having to send off the 11th and 12th Corps, under the command 
of Hooker, to reinforce Rosecrans, who had been badly beaten at 
Chickamauga (the 25th of September). The initiative now passed 
to Lee, who promptly took advantage of the fact that Meade was 
temporarily thrown upon the defensive. 


II 


Lee’s plan was to get round Meade’s right flank and cut his 
communications with Washington, the nerve centre of the North. 
This was much in accordance with his manceuvre against Pope in 
August, 1862. Two important factors were, however, absent on 
this occasion. On the one hand, Lee had not Stonewall Jackson 
with him; on the other, Meade was no mere “ miles gloriosus ” 
such as Pope, but an extremely wary, if not a brilliant general. Lee, 
who knew as well as any man how to gauge an opponent’s ability, 
said of him, “‘ Meade is an exceedingly able officer, and, if I make 
any mistake before him, he will be prompt to take advantage of it.” 
In conformity with Lee’s design, his Army broke up from quarters 
on the afternoon of the 9th of October ; the movement being directed 
north-westward on Madison Court House, which lay well beyond 
Meade’s right flank. 

By taking this route the march would be screened to a consider- 
able extent from the observation of the enemy by Cedar Run and 
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Clarke’s Mountains. Stuart, who, with Hampton’s Division, had 
pushed well to the front, found himself facing Kilpatrick’s troopers, 
who were drawn up along Robertson River. This tributary of the 
Rapidan rises in the Blue Ridge Mountains, and flowing in a south- 
easterly direction, after washing the slopes of Clarke’s and Cedar 
Run Mountains, joins the Rapidan in the neighbourhood of Rapidan 
station. Kilpatrick fell back on Pleasonton’s force, and on the 
roth of October a cavalry fight ensued near James City, which is on 
the road between Madison Court House and Culpeper Court House. 
In the result the Federal cavalry was driven back, but still remained 
in observation of Stuart. Fitz Lee’s, the other Division of Stuart’s 
cavalry, had been left temporarily in observation on the Rapidan, 
together with Rodes’s Division of the 2nd Corps, which was after- 
wards replaced by Johnson’s. 

The general advance pressed on, the 3rd Corps leading with the 
2nd immediately following, and the 11th of October found Lee 
close up to Culpeper Court House. Having outmarched his supplies, 
however, he was compelled to halt there during the remainder of the 
day until this deficiency could be made good. 

It is now time to turn to the other side in order to see what 
Meade had been doing while these operations were in progress. 

Notwithstanding the absence of the 11th and 12th Corps, Meade 
considered that upon the return to him of the troops who had been 
sent to New York,* he would be strong enough to attack Lee. He 
was, however, as has been shown, anticipated by Lee, and, upon 
hearing the result of the fight on the roth of October and learning 
that some of Hill’s infantry had been in support of Stuart, concluded 
that a movement of some importance, which had in fact actually 
turned his right flank, was in course of operation. In view of this 
contingency he withdrew his Army across the Rappahannock on 
the following day. 

On the morning of the 12th, however, after finding out that Lee 
was still in the neighbourhood of Culpeper Court House, and was 
showing no signs of any farther advance, Meade promptly counter- 
marched the 2nd, 5th and 6th Corps, with Buford’s Cavalry Division, 
to the south bank of the river and pushed on towards Culpeper 
Court House, with the intention of attacking Lee if he was still there. 
He left Gregg’s Cavalry Division and the 3rd Corps on the north 
bank of the river, with orders to await events—-the former force at 
Sulphur Springs, the latter at Freeman’s Ford some 12 to 15 miles 
to the south of Sulphur Springs and thus in an isolated position. 


* He expected these troops to rejoin him towards the middle of October. 
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But Lee was no longer at Culpeper. Meade’s hasty retreat had 
frustrated his hope of bringing the enemy to action between the 
Rapidan and Rappahannock, and rendered it necessary for him to 
devise a fresh plan of campaign. 

Stuart, who was leading the advance, and had now been rejoined 
by Fitz-Lee, had a lively engagement with Kilpatrick, who was 
covering Meade’s retreat, near Brandy Station. The Federal 
cavalry were driven back and their Army drew behind the Rappa- 
hannock, destroying the railway bridge at Rappahannock Station. 

Lee, leaving Stuart to follow Meade’s movements, pushed on 
with his 2nd and 3rd Corps to Warrenton, or Sulphur Springs, 
where, it will be remembered, Gregg’s Cavalry Division was watching 
the upper crossings of the Rappahannock. A short march from this 
point would bring him to Warrenton, at the head of the branch line 
to Warrenton Junction on the Orange and Alexandria Railway, 
which was Meade’s chief line of supply and communication with 
Washington. : 

As has been seen, Meade had, with the main body of the Army 
of the Potomac, recrossed to the south side of the Rappahannock 
and was moving on Culpeper. 

Consequent upon these moves there ensued this curious state 
of things. While Lee was pushing north, Meade was pushing 
south, the respective advances being made on nearly parallel lines ! 
It is idle to speculate upon what might have happened had Meade 
continued his movement and struck upon Lee’s rear ; for something 
occurred which called him to an immediate halt and the rapid 
retracing of his steps. During the afternoon of the 12th of October 
the Confederate 3rd Corps struck upon Gregg’s Division at Sulphur 
Springs and handled it pretty severely. Gregg lost no time in 
conveying the news of this untoward event to Meade, who at once 
sent word to those troops, who had already crossed to the south 
side of the Rappahannock, to recross it without delay. These 
orders being received about midnight, when the troops had gone 
into bivouac on the Culpeper road, were promptly obeyed, and the 
morning of the 13th found the whole Army again concentrated 
on the north side of the river, and in retreat upon Centreville, 
where Meade proposed to take up a position and give battle to the 
Confederates. 

It was fortunate for the Federals that Lee had not in the course 
of his advance on Warrenton, which he reached late on the 12th or 
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early on the 13th, discovered the perilous position in which French 
had been placed by his advance. For after he had made the crossing 
at Sulphur Springs there was nothing to prevent him from turning 
upon the 3rd Corps, which was then completely isolated, and destroy- 
ing it. 

IV 


Once more the necessity for a halt until supplies could come 
up had compelled Lee to forego the advantage he would have 
otherwise obtained by still further pressing his advance. He was 
for the present unable to continue it beyond Warrenton, where he 
remained halted during the whole of the 13th. This delay was of 
inestimable advantage to Meade, who was now enabled to outstrip 
his opponent in the race for Bristoe Station, practically unmolested. 
In the course of the 13th, Stuart, while following up Meade, 
observed a large wagon train in front of him. An attack on this 
would serve the double purpose of retarding Meade’s retreat—for 
he considered that that General would inevitably turn to the rescue 
of the train—and also form a welcome means of adding to the 
Confederate commissariat, always at a somewhat low ebb. Ac- 
cordingly he pushed forward two brigades to secure his end ; finding, 
however, that the coveted booty was too strongly guarded to warrant 
an attack, he attempted to withdraw, and then found himself in this 
predicament: his line of retreat was intercepted by two columns 
of Federal infantry which were marching north by parallel roads 
on each side thereof. Fortunately for Stuart, the night was drawing 
on, so that he was able, by a remarkable exhibition of coolness and 
skill, to withdraw his troopers behind a wooded ridge which flanked 
the enemy’s route of march ; and here he lay concealed for twelve 
hours. In the meantime Lee was becoming anxious at having no 
news of, or from, Stuart. In the course of the night that enterprising 
officer dispatched one of his scouts, Goode by name, with instructions 
to let Lee know his exact position, and with a request that artillery 
fire in strength should be opened on the enemy near the village of 
Auburn, five miles east of Warrenton, where Warren’s 2nd Corps, 
which formed the intercepting force, was then in bivouac. 

Goode succeeded in making his way through the Federal lines, 
and Lee, on receiving his report, directed Ewell to attack Warren, 
while Lomax was dispatched with a cavalry brigade to attempt a 
diversion in Stuart’s favour. 

When day broke, Stuart, from his concealed position, opened 
fire on Caldwell’s Division just as the men were preparing their 
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breakfast, and in the confusion caused by this, which was increased 
by the almost simultaneous opening of Ewell’s fire in the opposite 
direction, shook himself free and galloped off to join Lee, who at 
once put his Army in motion again. 

The advance was made in two columns, Hill with the 3rd Corps 
marching from Warrenton on New Baltimore, 6 miles to the 
north-east, whence he was to strike on Bristoe Station some 12 miles 
distant. Ewell, on his right, was put in march with the 2nd Corps 
on the same destination by way of Auburn and Greenwich. At 
the former of these two places he struck upon Warren’s rear guard, 
but the engagement which ensued did not amount to much more 
than a skirmish and did not check Warren’s movements. Hill in 
his advance came upon the rear of the 5th Corps which had just 
crossed Broad Run, immediately beyond Bristoe Station. ‘The 
head of the 2nd Corps came up just in time to intercept Hill’s attack 
on the 5th Corps. Warren, who had a remarkably keen eye for a 
position, as was evidenced by his prompt seizure of Little Round Top 
on the second day of Gettysburg, took up a position behind the rail- 
way embankment. Hill attacked, but advancing with more impetu- 
osity than discretion—he is reported to have put in two brigades 
only—was severely repulsed with a heavy loss in killed and wounded, 
in addition to several prisoners and five guns. When Lee arrived 
upon the scene of action, he answered Hill’s excuses for the mishap 
by saying, “ Well, well, General, bury these poor men, and let us 
say no more about it.’”” Ewell having now come up, Warren rapidly 
drew off and joined the main Federal Army. Meade then proceeded 
to fortify a position behind Bull Run. 

Bristoe Station marked the limit of Lee’s advance, except that 
he threw forward a small force towards Bull Run to mask the 
operations of the destruction of the Orange and Alexandria Railway 
between that point and Warrenton Junction. ‘This being accom- 
plished, Lee, on the 18th of October, began his retreat towards the 
Rappahannock. After tearing up the railway from Catlett’s Station 
to Culpeper Court House, he crossed the river by means of a pontoon 
bridge which he had laid in the vicinity of the site of the railway 
bridge near Rappahannock Station.* In order to secure the passage 
of this bridge, which Lee had placed with a view to future operations, 
it was protected on the north bank of the river, by a téte-de-pont, 
of which more will be heard hereafter. 

Meade took up the pursuit on the 19th of October, but did not 


© It will be remembered that this station had been destroyed by the Federals 
in their first retreat across the Rappahannock. 
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make any great progress. He was impeded by the destruction of 
the railway, and also by the Confederate cavalry under Stuart, who, 
in covering Lee’s retreat, displayed his wonted activity and daring. 
He turned upon Kilpatrick’s troops in the neighbourhood of 
Warrenton, attacked them vigorously in front, while Fitz Lee, who 
came in from Auburn, fell on their flank. The result of this combined 
movement was that Kilpatrick was driven back in some confusion to 


- Buckland. The nature and extent of Kilpatrick’s rout maybe gathered 


from the name given to this affair, “‘ Buckland Races.” Lee by this 
time was back behind the Rappahannock, and Meade at Warrenton, 
where he was detained for close upon three weeks, pending the com- 
pletion of the restoration of the Orange and Alexandria Railway ; so 
the first part of these “‘ Autumn Manceuvres ”’ had been brought to a 
conclusion, and the general results may be summed up as follows :— 

Although Lee had failed to accomplish all that he had set out to 
do in this brief campaign, he had succeeded in its initial stages in 
throwing his powerful adversary upon the defensive, and had forced 
him back for some distance from the position which he occupied at 
its inception. His ability, whether in advance or retreat, had in no 
way failed him. The daily growing lack of supplies and of clothing, 
which was in time to wear out the staunch and long-suffering Army 
of Northern Virginia, had made itself severely felt during the move- 
ments which have been recorded, and had, on two occasions at 
least, been the cause of delays which were fatal to the success of 
Lee’s plans. Of the Army itself it can only be said that, shorn of 
its full strength by the detachments which had been made from it, 
and debilitated by insufficient food and clothing, it had shown that 
its aggressive spirit was in no way abated by its rebuff at Gettysburg 
—it was, indeed, the first to assume the offensive—and that it was 
as ready and willing as ever to go wherever its beloved leader called, 
and to respond to whatever efforts he required should be made. 

If not wholly victorious, Lee had at least carried off 1,500 prisoners 
and cleared a considerable tract of country of the enemy, even if 
this were only temporarily. 

On the other side, Meade, aided no doubt by his good fortune 
in his freedom from the handicaps imposed upon Lee, and also by 
his superiority in numbers, had shown himself to be a skilful if 
somewhat over-cautious leader; though the last criticism could 
scarcely be applied to his conduct in leaving the 3rd Corps un- 
supported on the north side of the Rappahannock, when he made 
his advance on Culpeper. The writer has already referred to the 
imminent peril to which that Corps had been exposed. 
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V 


Lee was now at Culpeper, where he had greater facilities for 
supply, holding the line of the Rappahannock with an advanced body 
of troops. In order to secure facilities for crossing the river, he had, 
as before stated, thrown a pontoon bridge in the neighbourhood of 
Rappahannock Station, and for its protection had caused the téte-de- 
pont, also before referred to, to be constructed. 

As that which the late Colonel Walter H. Taylor, A.G. of the 
A.N.V. and on Lee’s personal staff, described, as the “‘ saddest 
chapter in the history of this Army,” occurred in connection with 
this work, it seems desirable to give a somewhat detailed account 
thereof, and this cannot be better done than in the words of Lee’s 
official report. 

After pointing out the desirability of maintaining a communica- 
tion with the north bank of the Rappahannock in order to threaten 
any flank movement which the enemy might make above or below, 
and thus compel him to divide his force ; Lee goes on to say :— 


‘‘ For this purpose, a point was selected a short distance above the site 
of the railroad bridge, where the hills on each side of the river afforded 
protection to our pontoon bridge, and increased the means of defence. 
The enemy had previously constructed some small earthworks on these 
hills, to repel an attack from the south. That on the north side was 
converted into a téte-de-pont, and a line of rifle trenches extended along 
the crest on the right and left to the river bank. The works on the south 
side were remodelled, and sunken batteries for additional guns con- 
structed on an adjacent hill to the left. Higher up on the same side and 
east of the railroad, near the river bank, sunken batteries for two guns, 
and rifle-pits, were arranged to command the rail-road embankment, 
under cover of which the enemy might advance. The works were slight, 
but were deemed adequate to accomplish the object for which they were 
intended. The pontoon bridge was considered a sufficient means of 
communication, as, in the event of the troops north of the river being 
compelled to withdraw, their crossing could be covered by the artillery 
and infantry in the works on the south side. Four pieces of artillery were 
placed in the ¢éte-de-pont, and eight others in the works opposite.” 


Early, a portion of whose Division was involved in the disaster 
presently to be related, on the other hand, expressed a decidedly 
unfavourable opinion of the works on the north side of the river, 
which in his judgment “ were very inadequate and not judiciously 
laid out or constructed.’’ He would be a bold man, however, who 
would prefer to set Early’s judgment above that of Lee. 

To resume the narrative of operations :—On the 7th of November; 
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Meade, having now completed the work of restoring the railroad in 
his rear, advanced on the Rappahannock. 'The advance was made in 
two columns, that on the left, consisting of the 1st, and and 3rd 
Corps, under General French, being directed on Kelly’s Ford, about 
6 miles below Rappahannock Station ; and the right, composed of 
the 5th and 6th Corps, under General Sedgwick, on Rappahannock 
Station. 

The 3rd Corps, commanded by Birney, crossed the river by 
wading at Kelly’s Ford, and carried the rifle-pits there, capturing 
500 prisoners. ‘This advance was protected by the fire of batteries 
on the heights on the north side of the river, which commanded 
and swept the lower ground on the south. 

While this attack was proceeding, the left column had come up 
against the Confederate works on the north side of the river. These 
were garrisoned by about 2,000 men of Early’s Division, belonging 
to Hay’s brigade and under the respective commands of Colonels 
Penn and Godwin. 

After opening a heavy fire from positions which commanded 
the rear of the Confederate works, Russell’s and Upton’s brigades 
of the 6th Corps, just as darkness came on, rushed the works at 
small loss to themselves, and captured over 1,500 prisoners, four 
guns, and eight colours. 

As the result of these two successful attacks, Lee retired to his 
former position behind the Rapidan ; Meade taking up much the 
same position between the two rivers as that which he had occupied 
before his retreat in October. , 

So ended the second phase of these ‘‘ Autumn Manceuvres.” 
That Lee was deeply moved by the “‘ regrettable incident ” above 
related is evidenced by the following incident, which is related by the 
late Major Robert Stiles in “‘ Four Years under Marse Robert.” 
While watching along the Rapidan during the weeks which followed, 
Lee rode down the lines with Ewell, Early, John Pegram, and some 
artillery officers, including Stiles. On reaching a hill over against 
either Racoon or Somerville Ford, which commanded a good view 
of the Federal camp across the river, the party halted, and Lee, 
sweeping the stretch of the enemy’s camps with his right hand said, 
‘< What is there to prevent our cutting off and destroying the people 
in these nearer camps on this side of that hill, before those back 
yonder on the other side could get to them to help them ?”’ Where- 
upon Early replied, ‘‘ This infernal river: how are you going to 
cross that without giving warning?” “ Ford it, sir, ford it!” 
‘* What are you going to do with your pneumonia patients ? ’’ whined 
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Old Jube, with a leer. Ewell and Pegram sided strongly with Early 
in deprecating such an undertaking during the winter season, although 
the weather at the time was fine and open; and Lee said no mor 
about it. : 

Another incident in connection with that which Fitz Lee termed 
“a brilliant coup de main” may find place here. General Russell 
was sent to the War Department at Washington in charge of the 


eight colours captured by his and Upton’s brigades. On his arrival, f 
E. M. Stanton, the War Secretary, sent out word that he was too 


busy to see him ! 
If it be asked why the Confederate batteries on the south side of 
the Rappahannock did not cover the position with defensive fire at 


* the time of the Federal onslaught on the téte-de-pont, the answer is § 


for twofold reasons. 

In the first place, such a violent south wind was blowing at the 
time as to prevent the sounds of the conflict reaching the artillery, 
with the result that the first news of the affair was actually brought 
by those of the garrison who had been fortunate enough to escape. 
And secondly, because the position of the batteries was such that 
after the capture of the works, any fire from them would have been 
apt to hurt friend as much as foe. 


vI 


Encouraged by his recent successes, and having ascertained the 
manner in which the Army of Northern Virginia was posted, Meade 
determined to try another fall with Lee before the winter set in with 
such severity as to render further field operations impracticable. 

Owing to the ever-pressing question of supplies, Lee had been 
compelled to distribute his forces over a somewhat extended area. 
He relied for the security of his right flank, then resting upon the 
Rapidan opposite to Morton’s Ford, upon a line of entrenchment 
thrown up behind Mine Run, a small tributary of the Rapidan, 


which rising in the western outskirts of the Wilderness flows at , 


almost right angles to the larger stream into which it empties itself 
at Morton’s Ford. He had left the lower fords unguarded, save 
by Stuart’s Cavalry. Briefly speaking, the Confederate forces were 
placed as follows. Ewell’s Corps, the 2nd, now under the command 
of Early—Ewell being absent, through illness—extended from the 
base of Clarke Mountain to Mine Run, and covered Mitchell’s, 
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Morton’s, Raccoon and Somerville Fords, east to west. A. P. Hill’s, . 
the 3rd, from Orange Court House to Liberty Mills, a point lying |; 
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st to the south-west of the Court House, and between that and Gordons- 

gti Ville on the railroad to Charlottesville. There was thus a gap of 

sit Several miles intervening between these two Corps, and as the fords 

on the lower Rapidan were only watched by cavalry, Meade hoped 
sl. that by making crossings at these he would be able to strike in 
oi between Early and Hill and overwhelm them in detail. Accordingly, 

47 On the 26th of November, which date immediately followed the 

hi Confederate defeat at Chattanooga, and might therefore be held 

thi as a day of good omen for him, he put his Army in march. 

Scarcely had he set out when the ever watchful Stuart discovered 
gi the movement, and at once warned Lee, who immediately issued 
st Orders for the concentration of his forces. 

Mt Early was directed to fall back from the Rapidan and take 
position behind Mine Run, already entrenched, whilst A. P. Hill 

,g was ordered up to Verdiersville to form a junction with Early. The 

4; latter was practically on the spot and took but a short time to get 

4; into position, being joined by Hill, who had from fifteen to twenty 

, miles to march, only a few hours later. So the night of the 26th 

.s found Lee with all his forces in hand. 

y To secure rapidity of movement, the condition precedent to his 
success, Meade put his troops into light marching order, and pro- 
viding them with ten days’ rations, left his trains on the north side 
of the Rapidan. The order of march was as follows:—The 5th 
Corps, followed by the 1st Corps, was to cross at Culpeper Mine 

5 ford, thence to proceed to Parker’s store, on the Orange C. H. 

Plank road; the 2nd Corps was to cross at Germanna Ford, march- 

4; ing on the parallel turnpike road to Robertson’s tavern, on which 

point the 3rd Corps, followed by the 6th Corps, and crossing at 

Jacob’s Mill Ford, was also directed, there to form a junction with 

the 2nd Corps. 

It was expected that these movements would turn the Mine Run 
position ; but the delays which supervened threw the whole plan 
out of gear. 

In the first place the 3rd Corps, under French, did not reach its 
appointed crossing-place until three hours after the other Corps 
had arrived at the points respectively assigned to them; and as 
Meade, who was unaware of what force he might meet on the other 
side, did not wish to cross until all the Corps were up, the whole 
Army was delayed for this period of time. 

Then again, the engineers blundered in under-estimating the 
width of the Rapidan, so that the pontoons were found to be too 
short, and trestle work and other supplementary means had also 
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to be brought into use. Further, the very precipitous banks of 
the river rendered the passage of the artillery and necessary trains 
very tedious and difficult. So, instead of the crossing being made 
on the 26th, it was not accomplished until the morning of the 27th, 
a delay of 24 hours. Inthe meantime Early’s Corps had been pushed 
forward by Lee across Mine Run. It had a skirmish with Warren’s 
troops, 2nd Corps, at Robertson’s tavern, in which Rodes’s Division 
was engaged ; whilst, farther to the left, Johnson’s Division inflicted 
a severe check on the 3rd Corps. After this Early re-crossed Mine 
Run, where Lee had fortified a position which was practically 
impregnable to a frontal attack. The 28th of November was spent 
by Meade in reconnoitring this position. On the 29th, Warren 
having reported that he had found a weak point on the Confederate 
right, and Sedgwick having reported in the same sense as to their 
left, Meade made up his mind to attack at these two points the 
following day. During the night, however, Lee further strengthened 
his right to such an extent that Warren saw that his task would be 
hopeless ; so, on the following night, Meade withdrew behind the 
Rapidan with such secrecy and celerity as to frustrate the counter- 
attack which Lee was on the point of delivering. Both Armies now 
went into winter quarters, and the ‘‘ Campaign of Manceuvres ” 
came to an end. 

In this campaign, on a balance of gains and losses, honours seem 
to have been fairly evenly divided. Neither of the opposing Com- 
manders fully accomplished all that he had intended. But it must 
be remembered that Lee was always inferior in numbers, and that 
his difficulties about supplies had, on two occasions at least, thrown 
what might be fairly described as fatal obstacles in his path. 

If, during his first advance, he had been able to push straight on 
from Culpeper, is it too great a strain on the imagination to conceive 
that he might have rolled Meade’s right up on the rest of the Army, 
and crowding it into the angle formed by the junction of the Rapidan 
with the Rappahannock, there completed its annihilation, or compelled 
its surrender? Again, if instead of being obliged to halt at War- 
renton for supplies, he had been able to maintain the lead he then 
held in the race to Centreville, is it not at least probable that panic 
at Washington would have compelled the immediate recall of the 
11th and 12th Corps from Tennessee; thus affording Bragg the 
opportunity of making good in that field, and so, possibly postponing 
to the Greek Kalends Sherman’s marches through Georgia and to 
the sea? 
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MARIUS AND THE GERMANIC INVASION 
IN 105 B.C. 


(With Sketch Map) 


In the year 105 B.C. the City on the Seven Hills was startled by 
news, coming like a bolt from the blue, of a disaster which imperilled 
its very existence. 

A Germanic host had invaded the part of France which at that 
time was a Roman province. The frontier forces opposed to it were 
swept away. Finally, at Orange on the left bank of the Rhone, two 
Roman Armies, under Maximus and Caepio, had given battle and 
been totally destroyed. 

This menace from the regions of the Rhine and Danube had been 
steadily growing ever since Rome, after becoming mistress of Italy, 
and extending the name “ Italians ” (originally current only in the 
modern Calabria) to include the whole land, had begun to push 
back the Celtic tribes of the Alpine districts to the north in order to 
reach Italy’s natural boundaries. Behind these tribes, who were 
many of them brought into alliance with Rome, a more dangerous 
foe was preparing to move. In 113 B.c. the Cimbri, a powerful 
people whom Julius Caesar distinguishes from the Celts and assigns 
to the Germanic race, unexpectedly crossed the mountain barrier 
which separated them from the fertile lands they coveted. ‘They 
passed the Carnian Alps, but seem to have been checked by the Celtic 
tribes then in league with Rome. In 109 B.c. they advanced farther, 
and chiefly with the object of subduing these various Celtic peoples. 
But in 105 B.c. they suddenly moved again, this time with the 
definite intention of invading Italy. 

The gravity of the situation was immediately realized. Greater 
material loss had been suffered than even that inflicted by the 
Carthaginians in their victory at Cannae when 70,000 of the Roman 
troops lay dead on the field. Morally, a far more serious catastrophe 
was threatened. The future of Western civilization trembled in 
the balance. Roman law, and the administration then being built 
up in the dark places of the earth, were in danger of being swept 
away and replaced by a desolating barbarism. 

But the nation which at the crisis of its struggle against the 
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genius of Hannibal sent to meet its general returning from utter 
defeat on Italian soil a message thanking him, because he had not yet 
despaired of the safety of the State, rallied to confront this new peril. 
Mingled with the resolute temper of the people was the conviction 
that only by exceptional measures could success be attained. Various 
steps of a precautionary nature against the vaguely-apprehended 
German menace had indeed already been taken. A province with 
Narbonne as its seat of government had been constituted between 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, and in 109 B.C. a military expedition 
had been dispatched to check the advancing Cimbri. But no real 
scheme of defence had been evolved. In addition, the great disaster 
on the Rhone had been directly due to want of co-operation between 
the generals. It was felt that unity of command was essential, and 
Gaius Marius was accordingly selected as sole general. Also, in 
view of the formidable man-power of the enemy, a law was passed 
by which every subject capable of bearing arms was bound by an 
oath not to leave Italy. 

Marius had been Governor of Spain, one of the earliest provinces 
founded by the Romans outside Italy, the people of which had not 
taken kindly to law and order. He had, therefore, some experience 
in dealing with foreigners, while he had also acquired a good deal 
of varied military experience, at first as Lieutenant to Quintus 
Metellus and afterwards as Commander-in-Chief, in the protracted 
war against Jugurtha in Africa. His first task now was to reduce 
the tribes which had revolted from their Roman allegiance, and to 
re-assure those which were wavering. ‘The Cimbri, fortunately, had 
swept on to the Pyrenees and left the field open. Checked, at last, 
by the combined resistance of the local tribes, they came back to 
resume their purpose of invading Italy. Near Rouen they were 
joined by their brothers-in-arms, the Teutons. What the precise 
relationship of these to the Cimbri was is still a matter of conjecture. 
Probably they were a branch of the Cimbri who had settled in another 
district. ‘The existence of two small tribes—left behind in the 
advance of 113 B.c.—the Cimbri in Denmark and the Teutons in 
North-East Germany, may be taken as indicating the primitive 
settlements. 

The Cimbri and the Teutons now proceeded, in pursuance of 
the plan they had formed, to divide into two armies. The Cimbn, 
who had been reinforced by the Helvetii, a tribe inhabiting the 
district of the Upper Rhine, were to re-cross that river and invade 
Italy by way of the Rhaetian Alps. The Teutons, together with a 
contingent of picked Cimbrian troops, were to press on through the 
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Roman Province of France and to pour down into Italy through 
the passes of the Western Alps. It is with the fortunes of this 
Teutonic host that this article deals. 

In the operations directed against it by the Romans, the strategic 
base was furnished by Marseilles, the fortifications of which had been 
strengthened and protected in order to secure the great coast-road 
from Italy to the Roman province of Spain. This road had been 
used since very early times by the Phoenicians, and from it branched 
off the trade-route by way of the Rhone and the Seine to the Cornish 
tin mines which these enterprising merchants were the first to 
discover, and long kept a treasured commercial secret. Marseilles 
itself, at this time, had risen to be the chief port on the Mediterranean. 

Marius at once seems to have decided that to defeat the invaders 
would be of little use if they were able to draw off their forces. The 
menace, temporarily dispelled, would recur as soon as preparations 
for another inroad had been completed. He determined, therefore, 
to annihilate them. 

It was necessary for him in the first place to restore the moral 
of his own troops, and to accustom them to the aspect of the enemy. 
The numbers and the great stature of the Teutons, the long swords 
which they wielded, and the guttural sounds which they emitted, 
“‘ wonderful strange and beastly,” as the old translator of Plutarch 
has it, appalled the Latin soldiery. Accordingly, Marius avoided 
any general action, and entrenched himself in a strongly defensive 
position not far from the left bank of the Rhone. The hne of 
communication with his base was the coast-road to Marseilles. As 
Rome had cominand of the sea, the shipping route to Marseilles was 
secure from interruption ; and, as the retention of the entrenched 
encampment for a long time to come was necessary to the plan which 
he had formed of conducting the campaign, he established a port of 
supply at the little seaport of Fos. Here stores, arriving from 
Rome or by way of Marseilles, were landed and carried up to depédts 
placed some way inland. These depéts were supplied with water 
from reservoirs constructed in the hills. Resting on this base 
Marius remained in Provence for two years—during which time the 
Cimbrians were vainly trying to subdue the Spanish tribes—and 
quietly prepared his troops for the final act. 

His preparations were thorough and methodical. In order to 
facilitate communication between the little seaport at the head of 
the Golfe de Fos and his forward entrenched position, he laid out 
several waterways and he spared no pains in the construction of his 
defences. The exact site of his fortified camp is disputed. It 
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cannot have been on the right bank of the Rhone, where some writers 
have placed it, as that would have been to invite a military disaster 
of the first magnitude. Marius had studied the lie of the country 
and chosen his battle-ground. ‘The enemy could not descend the 
Rhone valley to the coast and then strike the Via Aurelia, the road 
which led to Rome. The wet and swampy country lying between 
the estuary of the Rhone and Montpellier was impassable to their 
huge wagons. But at Tarascon there was a ford by which the great 
high road from Spain to Italy crossed the river. This was the point 
at which Marius wished to induce the enemy to cross the river, 
intending to shepherd him from there to his chosen field of battle. 
At Glanum, near the modern St. Remy, there was an ancient Gallic 
fastness, and it was here that the Roman General formed his camp, 
leaving the ford across the Rhone temptingly open. He also began 
the digging of a great canal from the river Durance at Chateaurenard, 
south of Avignon, with the object still further of improving his 
communication with the coast and at the same time keeping the 
Germans, when they had forded the Rhone, on the line which he 
intended they should take.* 

When at last the Teutons, to whom—in conjunction with the 
Ambrons, the picked Cimbrian troops who had been victorious at 
Arausio (Orange)—was assigned the task of invading by way of the 
Maritime Alps, descended the Rhone valley ¢ to the natural crossing- 
point in order to begin their eastward march, they found an unde- 
fended ford. 

This they crossed with their lumbering wagons, and all their 
vast array, unmolested by the Roman General. The road which 
they followed, and could not help following, brought into view 


® Mommsen places Marius’s camp at the confluence of the Isére and the 
Rhone. Others place it on the wrong side of the Rhone, for it is incredible that 
=n Bae commander could have placed a permanent camp with a river close 
behind it, and the enemy in superior strength in front of him. The camp could 
not have been close to the other bank because Marius allowed the enemy to ford 
the stream unmolested. 

M. Gilles, the French antiquarian, who has explored the whole district and 
identified all sorts of traces and records of the campaign, was led to look for the 
camp near St. Remy, and has found it, in the writer’s opinion, beyond question. 
Here Marius had a fortified position in the unassailable stronghold of Glanum (Les 
Baux) to which to retreat if it became necessary. 

The Teutons, owing to the nature of the ground, could approach the Roman 
position only from the north-east. The camp lay in a triangle, the apex of which 
was the junction of the Torrent des Antiquités and the Torrent des Chaudrons. 

When Marius’s nephew, Julius Cesar, subdued Vercingetorix and the army of 
300,000 which came up to aid him, he erected a triumphal arch. This stands 
(nearly a mile from St. Remy) on the site of the camp which his uncle formed in 
his operations against the Teutons. 

t Some historians believe, though with less probability, that they advanced 
up the Rhone valley on the way back from Spain. 
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Marius’s entrenched camp. Finding that the Romans showed no 
sign of coming out, they decided to carry the position by assault. 
But here they had to attack disciplined troops fighting behind 
the usual Roman defensive system of moat, earthen rampart and 
palisade. On three successive days the assault was delivered with- 
out other result than great loss to the attackers. These repeated 
failures decided the Teutons to press forward, leaving the enemy’s 
camp in rear. So great were their numbers, and so narrow was the 
route arranged for them, that for six whole days they continued to 
defile below the palisade, shouting defiance at the Romans, and 
calling out, “‘ We are going on to Rome. Any messages for your 
wives? ”’. Still Marius made no move, although the centurions 
begged him to order an attack on the multitude cramped in the 
narrow way. He was firmly determined to have no premature 
engagement, which at this point could not be decisive in the manner 
he intended. He therefore turned a deaf ear to his centurions’ 
entreaties, and bade them restrain the excited soldiery. But no 
sooner had the leathern covering of the last wagon disappeared from 
view than he broke camp, led out his men and followed the enemy 
The Teutons passed through Orgon and Lambesc towards 
Aquae Sextiae, a settlement in the province of Narbonne, 
from which a Roman road runs by La Turbie to Italy. Marius 
pursued them, keeping always on the higher ground, and, taught 
by his experience of barbarian warfare in African campaigns, en- 
trenched carefully each night. At the stream of the Lar, or Arc, 
he came up with the rear-guard, formed of Ambrons. Some 
Roman light troops descended the slopes to fetch water, and a 
skirmish in the river-bed ensued. The main body of the Teutons 
was a long way ahead, having pressed on along the good road, and 
Marius ordered the legions to advance in support. He had already 
prepared a fortified position near the river. ‘The Ambrons were 
driven back on their line of wagons, where they put up a desperate 
resistance, the German women, who were as fierce and nearly as 
strong as their husbands, snatching up swords and shields and 
joining in the defence. The legions were recalled. The Ambrons, 
after spending the first part of the night in cries and lamentations 
for their dead, marched on to join the main body. The whole 
barbarian host then proceeded .along the road through the valley 
of the Lar, and, having passed under an isolated peak which rises 
from a limestone range at the north, took up a position extending 
from the vicinity of Pourriéres nearly to Trets. When the Roman 
Army, which after the engagement with the Ambrons at the crossing 
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of the Lar had followed the same route as the enemy, came out 
upon the slopes in the neighbourhood of Trets, the whole of the 
Teutonic force was visible encamped upon an extensive plain, above 
which, at its northern edge, rises the solitary limestone peak. ‘This 
plain was the battleground which Marius had chosen. 

It was now the spring of the year 102 B.c., and the culminating 
point in operations, which had been conducted with remarkable 
skill and foresight, was at hand. 

Marius rested his Army after its march, which as far as the Lar 
had been toilsome, the troops having been kept to the higher ground, 
which, in addition to being rough, was also parched and waterless. 
Next he proceeded to offer, as was customary, sacrifices to the gods. 
He was accompanied by Julia, his wife, and by Martha, a Syrian 
prophetess. On one occasion, when public games were in progress, 
this Eastern mystic had sat at the feet of Julia and predicted with 
astonishing success the winners in the contests. Julia was so much 
impressed by this that she sent the prophetess to her husband. 
Like all Romans, Marius was superstitious. He paid great honour 
to the lady, took her with him on his journeys, on which she travelled 
carried in a litter, and always consulted her. Possibly Martha, like 
Norna in Scott’s romance, had ways of her own for obtaining early 
information, and in some cases, therefore, her advice was based on a 
solid sub-structure of accomplished fact. Whenever sacrifice was 
offered Martha presided, a picturesque figure clad in a purple robe 
with a purple lining, made not in Roman fashion but fastened with 
buttons, and, on occasion, carrying a spear adorned with ribbons and 
garlands of flowers In another way, too, she was a valuable asset to a 
military commander. She had the power of capturing the imagina- 
tion of the soldiers, and, as others of her type have been able to do, 
of raising their enthusiasm by her prophecies. At the beginning of 
the march from the ford at Tarascon, when the soldiers were at 
last led out from camp upon the track of the enemy, who, as he 
boastfully shouted, was now going to Rome where the city and the 
women would be at his mercy, Martha appeared in her striking 
Oriental garb and in a rapt vision promised success to the Roman 
arms, and the complete overthrow of the invading host. 

Marius, while the main body of his troops was resting, sent on 
3000 cavalry under Claudius Marcellus with orders to get to rear of 
the high ground at the northern edge of the plain. He was then 
to press forward through Vauvenargues until he struck the road 
(Via Aurelia) at the farther limit of the plain on which the Teutonic 
forces were encamped. Having reached this point, Marcellus was 
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to select a spot in which his squadrons could remain concealed until 
the opportunity came for him to co-operate in the attack. During 
the years of preparation, in addition to engineering works such as 
the above-mentioned great canal from the Durance, which Plutarch 
says was still called after him, Marius had established various strong 
posts with the object both of securing his depédts and commissariat, 
as at Pain de Munition (Annonae Munitio), and of keeping such a 
hold upon the scene of operations as to enable him to choose his 
own time and place for the final encounter. When Marcellus 
arrived at the eastern limit of the plain, which lies enclosed between 
the rocky heights of the ridge at the north and a line of rising ground 
along its southern border, he found some small thickly-wooded 
valleys where he had above him the fortified post of Pain de Munition 
as a stronghold in case of a reverse. ‘The wooded valleys were ad- 
mirably adapted for the hiding-place of a large force of cavalry. 
Here, near to Pourriéres, he was at the right flank of the enemy’s 
position which extended from the vicinity of Trets northward 
across the plain lying in the basin formed by the hills. 

This position was now confronted by the Roman Army in line 
across the Lar and upon the lower acclivities of the northern hills. 
The Roman bugles sounded, and the troops began to descend the 
slopes. The Teutons, as soon as they observed this, dashed 
forward to the attack. The Roman General at once ordered his 
men to slacken their pace, so as to retain the advantage afforded them 
by the sloping ground. Yet the impact of these athletic Teutons 
wielding their great swords, protected by their long narrow shields, 
and clad in suits of mail, was terrific in power and weight. Although 
they had the slope against them, the impetus of their assault and the 
length of their weapons was as formidable as a Dervish rush in which 
the spearmen succeed in getting to close quarters. The struggle 
was severe and protracted. At last the steady and practised valour 
of the Roman legions began to prevail. The Teutons, fighting 
fiercely, were forced backwards foot by foot, and driven down again 
into the plain. But here they rallied. The struggle began again 
with equal vehemence and energy on the part of the Teutons. At 
this moment, however, cries and confused sounds were heard in 
rear which distracted their attention. Marcellus and his cavalry, 
of whose proximity they had remained in complete ignorance, had 
emerged from concealment, and, approaching from the east, had 
attacked the enemy’s encampment. ‘The Teutons in momentary 
indecision partly turned to defend their line of wagons. Seizing this 
opportunity, Marius ordered his whole line to charge, and the weight 
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of the legions was hurled upon the wavering foe. Now the situation 
was completely changed. In their endeavour to escape the horse- 
men, the camp followers and rear-guard troops of the Teutonic host 
pressed forward on those who were turning back in their defence 
and blocked their movements. On the other side, the charge of the 
Roman legionaries drove back the Teuton warriors who were still 
opposing them and wedged this mass of men into helpless immobility. 
There was no longer room for them to use their great swords, and their 
long narrow shields were now an encumbrance which hampered every 
movement. No quarter was given. The great multitude, unable to 
fight or to flee, was cut down and slain without mercy, including the 
camp followers, and not forgetting the ferocious dogs which the 
invaders had brought with them from Germany. 

Thus ended, near Aquae Sextiae, the modern Aix, one of the 
great battles of the world. So vast was the heap of slain that the 
bodies could not be buried, and the plain still bears in its modern 
name of Pourriéres a record of the Plains of Putrefaction (Campi 
Putridi) where this terrible carnage took place. The isolated peak 
overlooking the battle-ground was dedicated to Venus Victrix, and 
is now known as Mont Ste. Victoire, a tutelary saint in whom can 
be recognized a Roman divinity. Of the vast concourse of Teutons, 
scarcely 3000, it is said, escaped. The booty and valuables which 
had been taken by the victors was presented by vote of the soldiers 
to their General. But, amongst other superstitions, Marius 
cherished that which appears in Herodotus’s memorable tale of 
Polycrates of Samos, making him timorous of excessive good fortune, 
and anxious to propitiate jealous powers by sacrificing some valued 
and costly possession. By the direction of Martha he decided, 
therefore, to offer this immense treasure on a sacrificial pyre, ex- 
cepting only a small part to be dedicated in the Capitol at Rome. 
It is a dramatic coincidence that, as related by Plutarch, at the 
moment when Marius was about to set light to the pyre and to 
sacrifice his treasure, messengers arrived from Rome announcing 
that he had received the unprecedented honour of being elected 
Consul for the fifth time in succession. Those who recollect the 
story of Polycrates will notice here a similar freak of fortune. ‘The 
Teutons were annihilated at this victory of Aquae Sextiae, and the 
invasion of Italy by way of the Maritime Alps was no longer to be 
feared. But Marius refused any public recognition of his achieve- 
ment. His task was not yet complete. 

In the summer of this same year (102 B.C.), the Cimbrian con- 
tingent after re-crossing the Rhine, in pursuance of the plan for the 
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invasion of Italy from two directions simultaneously, had made good 
its intention so far as to cross the Alps by the Brenner Pass. Here 
a Roman Army under Quintus Lutatius Catulus, an accomplished 
art critic, but of only mediocre ability as a military leader, had been 
posted to intercept them. The Cimbri, however, were not prevented 
from descending into Italy and occupying the plains between the 
Po and the Alps, where they remained during the ensuing winter. 
In the spring of 101 B.c. Marius led his Army across the Po, and 
effected a junction with the forces under Catulus. His arrival 
inspired a confidence which had hitherto been lacking, and the 
result of this was speedily in evidence. A general engagement took 
place on the Raudine Plain. Attacking under cover of a morning 
mist, the Romans drove in the enemy’s cavalry on the main body 
Surprised and thrown into disorder, the whole Cimbrian host was 
hustled into confusion by the two Armies of confident legionaries 
and fell an easy victim. | 

By this second victory all danger of invasion in the near future 
was dispelled. The campaign of Marius effected this relief and 
gave time for the Roman statesmen, by whom the difficulties of the 
problem of defence against the Germanic peril were now clearly 
visualized, to go forward with measures to obtain a frontier that 
would guard against it. It is typical of ancient Rome in her great 
days that this was done. 

Marius, on returning to Rome, set about the reorganization of 
the Army. It was still based on the burgess-levy, the defects of 
which under the altered conditions of the State were apparent in 
the late campaign. In the first place, it provided no reserve for a 
time of emergency. After the defeat at Arausio it was impossible 
to fill up the depleted legions.* In the second place, there were all 
sorts of differences, based on civilian distinctions, in equipment and 
training. As the popular hero of the moment, Marius was able to 
make drastic reforms. He made the Army now for the first time a 
profession. No distinctions other than military distinctions were 
retained either in rank, equipment or place in the fighting array. A 
new method of drill, devised by Publius Rufus (Consul in 105 B.c.), 


* Marius did the best thing. He concentrated all the forces at his disposal in 
a position to deliver a surprise attack on the enemy while crossing the ford. If 
the enemy succeeded in forcing a passage, he would find the Roman camp placed 
astride the Aurelian Way barring his progress. Here Marius trained his new 
Army, at the same time preparing his plan of campaign. His Army trained, his 
preparations completed, he could afford to leave the ford open. He guessed that 
the invaders would pass the camp, if they could not capture it, for they had no 
communications, the cutting of which might make them fearful of having an 
unreduced fortress in their rear. 
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was adopted. It was based on the practical method of the gladia- 
torial training-schools, and the infantry of the line was now uniformly 
practised in it. Other changes were made as well, all of them in 
the direction of professional efficiency. Consequently, when little 
more than a generation later the peril of a Germanic invasion again 
began to take shape, Julius Caesar had a professional army, scientifi- 
cally trained, and unhampered by civilian distinctions, with which 
to undertake the eight campaigns (58-51 B.c.) by which the Roman 
province of Gaul was extended so as to include not only the French 
territory, but also Switzerland and Belgium, in order to obtain a 
frontier from the Alps to the North Sea which closed both France 
and Italy against the Germans. 

The conquered tribes in the. new province readily accepted the 
civilization of the ruling race. Caesar’s policy was to interfere as 
little as possible with existing local arrangements. Hereditary 
kingships, priesthoods and national forms of worship, were left 
undisturbed. On the other hand, the provincials obtained security 
from external aggression, a common law, a common language and 
a commercial system with a uniform coinage. An era of peace and 
prosperity now dawned. The Pax Romana was established and 
France was guaranteed immunity from invasion by the long line of 
Roman legions and fortifications on the Rhine. 

When the Empire began to decline, this frontier became neg- 
lected. ‘There was a gradual weakening of the well-designed de- 
fensive system which had been carried out from the mountain 
barrier of the Alps to the shores of the Belgian coast, and was secured 
against surprise attack by a strip of occupied territory on the German 
side of the Rhine. The discipline of the Roman legions grew re- 
laxed as the Emperors became more and more dependent on their 
favour. Some, owing to the need for economy which succeeded 
reckless municipal extravagance, were withdrawn altogether from 
the line of defence and vigilance generally was no longer maintained 
with the former strictness. A shadow of approaching calamity fell 
upon the province, and the inhabitants cast about for some method 
of ensuring their own protection. But, as the Romans had long ago 
seen, there is no good line that can be held on that side of the Rhine. 
In default of any concerted scheme of defence, the provincials 
turned their attention to fortifying various French towns and thus 
creating centres of resistance round which the tide of invasion might 
flow and recede. In 257 a.p. the storm burst, after threatening for 
several years, and two hordes of Teutons crossed the Rhine and 
poured into France. One of these followed the line of the Rhone, 
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crossed the Alps and made its way into Italy. The other, starting 
from the territory between the North Sea and Mayence on the 
Rhine, passed through France, and, like the Cimbri, went on to the 
Pyrenees and Spain, leaving desolation behind it. In 275 A.D. there 
was another Germanic invasion. When it receded, no less than 
sixteen of the principal cities of Gaul were laid in ruins. The 


attempts at defensive measures on the lines indicated above became 
somewhat more systematic after these terrible experiences. But 
‘the scientific barrier which the statecraft and military genius of 


Rome had created, thus affording the West time and opportunity 
to advance to the level of Romano-Greek political development and 
culture, was gone for ever. | 

What is the secret which the future will reveal to the coming 
generation ? Will a danger arise similar to that which arose in 451 
A.D.? In that year the Huns, a ferocious tribe of appalling savagery, 
who had previously migrated from the steppes of the Black Sea 
southward into Germany, were led by Attila across the undefended 


| frontier, burned Metz, and surged up to the very gates of Paris. 


Or will a Pax Britannica avert the downfall of Western civilization 
and preserve inviolate the frontier once guarded by the Roman 
legions ? 


THE DUTIES AND THE WORK OF A COUNTY 
TERRITORIAL ASSOCIATION 


By Lizut.-CoLoneL E. U. Brapsrineg, Secretary of the Territorial 
Army Association, County of Essex. 


So little is generally known about the administrative system which 
prevails in the Territorial Army that the present writer hopes that 
the following account of the work of a Territorial Association may 
be of interest to the readers of the Army Quarterly. 

It is possible that the history of the late war, especially in 
1914—-I915, might have been very different if the military authorities 
and the country generally had known what an effective instrument 
of military administration was available in the Territorial Association 
in every county in Great Britain. 

In 1914 in order rapidly to expand our military forces it was, 
in the writer’s opinion, only necessary for the War Office to order 
every Association to triplicate or quadruplicate the troops under its 
administration. If this order had been given the 14 divisions 
would have become 56 divisions in half the time it took, with half 
the effort and less disturbance of civil affairs—the divisions, too, 
would have had greater cohesion on account of their territorial 
connection. In such circumstances the Associations would have 
administered the depdts, raised the recruits, kept the records, 
disbursed the separation allowance and paid the pensions. ‘Those 
who knew something about the Associations in 1914 believed that 
the capacity for doing all this work was latent in them—and this 
belief is now generally acknowledged, notably in Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
recently published book “‘ The Soul of an Army.” It would appear, 
then, that the Associations are valuable and cheap institutions.* 

The writer considers that the chief reason on account of which 
Associations were practically unknown in 1914, was due to some of 


* It will be remembered that in the late war territorial divisions were dupli- 
cated and triplicated, but that the administrative work entailed was done between 
the Higher Command and the divisions themselves and not in connection with 
their County Associations. 
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the soundest clauses in their constitution. He refers to the fact that 
the activities of the Associations are solely administrative and are 
purely local within their counties. Their functions in short may 
be said to embody the principle of the separation of administration 
from command. | 

In 1908 King Edward instructed the Lord Lieutenants to arrange 
to hand over on mobilization the troops of their counties at full strength 
and equipped for war. Some Commanders of Territorial Army Divi- 
sions have complained that, as a result of this work being done by the 
county authorities, they themselves have no means of knowing the 
State and progress of the equipment of the troops whom they are to 
command. In view of this complaint, the writer considers that it 
is open to question whether separation may not have been carried 
so far that it may tend to divorce, and he suggests that the solution 
of the problem how best to evolve a method of making perfect 
the relationship between the military and county authorities accord- 
ing to the strict canons of administrative science has yet to be found.* 
He submits that the solution may lie in the appointment of liaison 
officers who should be conversant with the work of both sides, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the methods of work and point of 
view of an Association Office. 

Before leaving this part of the subject there is another side of this 
question which must be considered, namely, the relations between 
the Associations of different counties. ‘This is a good example of that 
phase of the science of administration which treats of decentraliza- 
tion. It involves the grant and acceptance of responsibility up to 
the point where independence becomes isolation. There is the danger 
that good work and new methods evolved in one county may be 
unknown in the next county, with the result that one Association goes 
laboriously over the ground which has already been explored by 
- some other Association. For instance, the War Office decides that 
Associations shall become responsible for the supply of mobilization 
stores and boots, and makes a money grant for the purpose. It is 
clear that there may be several excellent ways for the acquisition, 
storage, issue, turnover, upkeep and accounting for such stores— 
the particular method will probably be worked out by each Associa- 
tion in isolation. A happy thought in Norfolk will not occur in 
Essex, though the conditions may be identical. Here is a case in 
which coordination could be applied without loss of initiative ; these 


* Under the present system the Commander of a Territorial Division may 
attend the meetings of the County Association; he may indeed be a member of 
it. He may also correspond direct with it. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that he may have to deal with several Associations, which adds to his difficulties. 
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are convenient portmanteau words, but they contain truth, and refer 
to a real weakness in the present system. It is possible that much 
unnecessary work and expenditure might be avoided either by 
organizing meetings of the permanent officials of the Associations— 
the so-called ‘‘ Secretaries ’—or perhaps by the appointment of the 
liaison officer before mentioned. 

There are points of peculiarity in the official functions of the 
“* Secretary ” of an Association. He cannot be appointed, or dis- 
pensed with, without the concurrence of the Army Council. He 
is usually, but not always, an ex-Regular officer. His emoluments 
are derived from Association funds, but are regulated by the War 
Office. He is the military adviser to the Association; therefore, 
it is most important that he should have the right military instinct 
which comes from—and perhaps only from—an upbringing in the 
Regular Army. The possession of this quality by the Secretary 
was of more importance before 1914 than it is now, as few members 
of any Association then had much real military experience ; it will 
again become important if peace is prolonged. 

It is suggested that the title Secretary is ill chosen ; is somewhat 
derogatory ; does not convey to the civilian mind the correct view 
of his functions. The Secretary is concerned with the custody and 
distribution of public money ; he has to convey to unit commanders 
the reprobation or approbation of higher military authorities. Hes 
the means of communication from the Army Council and High 
Command to the Association. 

The Army Council has decided that the duties of a Secretary 
of an Association are “‘ not of a military character.” Lately, in the 
House of Lords, the Duke of Northumberland tried to get this 
decision overruled, and although he presented a case which the 
Marquess of Lansdowne during the debate characterized as 
‘‘ unar.swerable,” and although he had the whole House with him, 
yet tte Government’s answer was a reiteration of the War Office 
view.* 

The writer has always thought that the correct way out of the 
difficulty is to give the ‘‘ Secretary ”’ some title which would empha- 
size the connection which his work has with the ancient duties of 
the County Lieutenancy. 

As regards the relations of an Association with the Higher Military 
Command, the term “ elastic’’ best describes it—even the War 
Office leaves them to a great extent untrammelled. Associations 


* Incidentally it may be noted that by this decision the War Office avoids 
reassessing for war service the pensions of thirty-one Secretaries. 
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can, and do, take their own line within limits, and correspond direct 
with the War Office. There may be objections to this system, but, 
in the opinion of the writer, it is a wise plan to allow the civilian 
business men who voluntarily serve on the committees of an Associa- 
tion a wide discretion in managing the affairs with which they 
deal. 

As regards the relations which exist between an Association and 
the Command Headquarters, there 1s nothing laid down—the 
position is one of mutual help. The Command, if referred to, 
reinforces or modifies the Association’s recommendations to the War 
Office ; the Lieutenant-General sometimes speaks at public recruit- 
ing meetings; the Major-General in charge of Administration is 
available for advice ; the services of the heads of the Administrative 
Services, such as the Assistant Director of Ordnance Services, the 
Land Agent, the Local Auditor, are utilized by the Associations. 

Then as regards the relations between an Association and the 
Divisional Command—there are few cases of one Division being 
connected with only one Association. The chief points of contact 
are with regard to recruiting, appointments and promotions 
(consultative), provision of, and situation of, headquarters and 
ranges, movement of units to camp and week-end camps. In 
addition to these matters, an Association can sometimes help 
by devious methods to eke out a Divisional Commander’s training 
grant. 

The relations between a Brigade and an Association are closer. 
An Association is given a grant with which to house the Brigade 
Headquarters, to pay for clerk, telephone, etc. The Brigadier is 
nearly always a member of the Association. The Brigade Head- 
quarters and the Association mutually make arrangements for 
camps, the provision of social and sporting facilities, the inspection 
of cadets, etc. 0 

It is now necessary to speak of the conditions of service;in the 
Territorial Army. The citizen soldier enlists in a particular unit 
and may not be transferred without his consent—even whilst on 
active service drafts return to their own unit. On embodiment 
the territorial receives {5 bounty, pay, rations, and marriage allow- 
ance at Army rates. 

Infantry recruits have to complete 40 drills during their first 
year of service ; trained men 10 drills annually ; the drills are of 
one hour’s duration and not more than 3 in one day; also from 
8 to 15 days’ training in camp. The conditions for other branches 
of the Service are slightly different. | 
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The annual bounties are as follows :-— 
(a) For men who enlisted before the 3rd of March, 1922 :— * 


£ s. da. 

1s. for each drill upto 50 _—. -» 2 10 0 

For musketry (if passed qualification test) . Io oO 
For 15 days’ attendance at annual camp (dependent 
on completion of obligatory drills and gaa 

qualification) I oo 
If trained man (on completion of 50 ‘drills, I 5 day’ 

camp and musketry qualification) I 00 


A recruit can earn {4 only during his first year’s prainiiig: 


(6) For men who enlisted after the 2nd of March, 1922 :-— 

Terms of service: 4 years in the case of men who have done 6 
months’ service during the Great War (service in the Volunteers, 
if efficient, qualifies) ; service may be prolonged by re-engagement 
for 1, 2, 3 or 4 years. Discharge is granted on completion of 
service or after 3 months’ notice by the soldier. In the latter case, 
he may be called upon to pay up to {£5 at the discretion of the 
Association. 

A trained man is entitled to a bounty of {2 10s. for each 
training year in which he esther— 

(i) performs 20 drills and attends annual camp for 15 days ; or 
(ii) performs 30 drills and attends annual camp for 8 days. 

A recruit is entitled to a bounty of {2 if he esther— 

(i) performs the number of drills prescribed for his arm of 
the Service, and attends annual camp for 15 days; or 

(ii) performs 1o drills in excess of the number prescribed for 
his arm of the Service, and attends annual camp for 
8 days. 

In addition to the bounties above, a man is entitled to a bounty 
of ros. for musketry (or the approved equivalent for such arms as 
do not fire musketry) under the conditions in para. 2 of A.O. 278 
of 1920. 

The maximum amount which may be earned in any one year 
is thus £3 in the case of a trained man, and {2 ros. in the case of 
a recruit. | 

If a man who has performed the full number of drills 
prescribed for his arm of the Service is prevented by disability, 
duly certified, from attending for the period required to enable 
him to earn bounty 2, he may receive a bounty calculated at the 

* The terms in (a) apply to men who enlisted before the 3rd of March, 1922, 


for the remainder of their current engagement ; but, if they so elect, they may come 
under the terms as set out in (8). 
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rate of 6d. a drill up to the maximum number of drills prescribed 
above for a trained man or recruit, as the case may be. 

Eligithty for service: Men between 17 and 38 years of age may 
serve as privates ; warrant officers and non-commissioned officers 
may serve up to the age of 45; bandsmen and clerks up to 50; 
with the exception of the bandsmen and clerks, all must pass 
medically fit for general service. Bandsmen and clerks must pass 
medically fit for home service. 

Liability of service: Home service only, unless an Act of Parlia- 
ment is passed authorizing the despatch of the Territorial Army 
overseas ; individuals may volunteer for service overseas. The 
men will serve together as a regimental unit, and, if their efficiency 
warrants, in brigade and divisional units; men may be detached 
from their units temporarily. In time of peace they must perform 
the stipulated drills and training, but they are not liable for service 
in civil disturbance unless embodied.* 

The actual process by which recruiting is conducted affords a 
good example of the triple foundations of scientific administration, 
z.€. means, method and execution. The Association finds the means 
in money, and indicates the method suitable in particular localities ; 
then the executive action of getting the recruits lies with the individual 
members of the Association and the officers, permanent staff and 
personnel of units. 

For this purpose, in Essex the County Association has taken the 
Petty Sessional Divisions of the County, and in each division has 
established a sub-committee of the Association, each of which has 
its recruiting representative in every parish. All these persons work 
in close cooperation with their local Territorial unit. The repre- 
sentatives in parishes personally canvass likely recruits. 

In Essex this organization is also used to assist the Regular 
soldier on his discharge to find civil employment. The War Office 
has advertized this employment part of the scheme throughout the 
Army and applications for settlement in civil life are being received 
from many stations of the Regular Army.f 

To return now to other activities of an Association, activities 
which involve its financial work. The War Office has decided that 
the Associations shall again become responsible for the provision 


* As regards the recruiting for the units, it is most interesting to watch the 
steady regular increase of about 1 per cent. per month. The recruit who is desired 
is not the war-trained man, but the youth of eighteen—particularly, if he comes on 
from the affiliated cadet unit. 

t Associations are empowered to take action of this kind under the Territorial 
and Reserve Forces Act, Part I., para. II. (2) (2). 
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of clothing, accoutrements and boots. The grant for this is 37s. 6d. 
per man per annum. In this connection, the problems are the cost 
of outfit (present day price about {11), purchase, renovation, period 
of wear, storage, replacement, liability for loss on discharge. ‘This 
grant is claimed in the Association’s annual financial claim and 3s 
based on the strength on the 1st of November, obtained from the 
Officer in charge of Records on Army Form B. 175. B. 

For renovation a contract is placed with a civilian firm in London 
or in the locality. 

The period of wear must be estimated according to experience. 

The storage is effected either centrally under the Association or 
by distribution with units. Quartermasters of infantry and field 
ambulances, and in cases of other units the quartermaster-sergeant 
or non-commissioned officer appointed to perform such duties, 
receive extra duty pay from the Association. 

Provision is made for replacements by the creation of a sinking 
fund out of the 37s. 6d. grant per man. This is done either by estima- 
ting the average period of wear of all the articles and dividing the 46s. 
by this figure and putting to reserve annually the arbitrary sum so 
arrived at, or by treating the grant as a whole and putting to reserve 
that portion not spent annually—this latter figure is greater in the 
first years because the Territorial soldier has, up to the present, been 
equipped free from Army Stores. The sinking fund is invested and 
accumulates interest. It may be deemed idle Government money, 
but it is useful on mobilization. 

With regard to the liability for loss or damage, the difficulty is 
that the Territorial soldier keeps the whole of his kit in his own home, 
for otherwise it is not possible for him to change into uniform every 
time he comes to drill.* 

The only emoluments of the Territorial soldier which can be 
attached to make good loss, damage or unfair wear, is his pay in 
camp, as his bounty cannot be attached without his consent. ‘The 
only alternative, therefore, to depriving him of his pay is to take 
proceedings against him in a civil court to recover the value of the 
damaged articles. 

In addition to the matters to which he has already alluded, the 
writer would now like to touch on a part of an Association’s work 
which relates to the training of the Territorial Army. The provision 
of horses for drill and camp is a case in point. Only a very few 

* Cases naturally occur of men using this clothing when in civilian attire—this 
is particularly the case as regards the breeches, which are in no way different from 


the civilian garment. The Essex Association advocated a red stripe in the seam of 
Territorial service dress, but this was not approved. 
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Territorial soldiers know anything of riding or horsemanship, 
although most of the men are particularly keen to learn. Our 
horse population is decreasing and it is now almost impossible 
to hire a horse in an urban district. The funds for the provision 
of horses are obtained from grants which are made to a maximum 
sum for each unit.* An Association usually endeavours to allow 
the local unit commander to hire when he can, and must. It then 
builds stables and riding schools at places where mounted units 
are concentrated and buys permanent horses which are kept all 
the year round. A scheme of this kind is financed by defraying the 
capital cost from a sum borrowed from the War Office, the horses 
being maintained and replaced, and the capital repaid, out of the 
riding grant already mentioned. The great advantage of having a 
permanent stud for the purposes of mobilization, week-end camps 
and annual camps is obvious. 

Movement and quartering are matters which concern the 
buildings committee of the Association in conjunction with its 
finance committee. This subject touches the well-being of the 
permanent staff. The instructors are quartered either in houses 
which are the property of the Association, or the Association 
pays the difference between the lodging allowance and the cost 
of lodging. An Association is not allowed to do as much for the 
adjutants and brigade-majors. Then for journeys to musketry, or 
company concentration, railway warrants chargeable to the Associa- 
tion are issued. A refreshment allowance is given, if the soldier is 
four hours away from home. 

An Association is charged with the administration of all the 
Territorial buildings and ranges within a county. In a large county 
this amounts to the management of an extensive estate. As a 
rule, there is a special committee for this work. Sometimes a 
professional surveyor is partly retained. In every case an Associa- 
tion has the benefit of the experience and advice of landowners who 
are members of the Association. 

New construction is usually carried out by means of loans from 
the Public Works Loan Boards secured on the value of the property. 
Renovation and upkeep are defrayed out of a grant for the purpose 
based on a percentage of the value of the land or building. 

It is a matter of vital importance to make Territorial quarters 
attractive from a social and sporting point of view. It is a ‘‘ Club- 
able” age in all social grades. The Territorial drill hall must compare 
favourably with the local working-men’s clubs. This again is the 


* E.g. Battery R.F.A. £370 per annum. 
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concern of the buildings committee of the Association which has to 
persuade the finance committee to find the necessary funds. 

Up to the present time the funds at the disposal of an Association 
have been derived from grants for certain purposes. Some of the 
grants are confined to their specific purpose, others may be pooled 
and applied to general purposes. It will be seen that the elasticity 
which our procedure possesses in this matter is of great value to the 
Territorial units, for only thus can the necessities of units be met, 
regardless of the confining restrictions of rigid regulations. 

It is desirable to say something with regard to the procedure 
adopted in the committee of an Association, in view of the fact that 
the writer has mentioned the kind of work which is done by the 
various committees. In his opinion it would not be far wrong to 
say that the British Empire has been evolved in committee. We 
are the inventors of parliamentary and committee procedure, and 
yet a really complete history and description of all the niceties of 
this form of procedure has yet to be written. When other nations 
try it, they degenerate into Soviet procedure. It is our hatred of 
an autocrat and our willingness to accept the ruling of a number 
of our peers which make it possible for us to work such a system of 
government successfully, | 

It is a revelation to a soldier who is accustomed to the discipline 
of the Regular Army to see how the right solution of a problem is 
found by persons who are accustomed to work in committee, es- 
pecially when they are governed by a good chairman. 

To the military mind the reference of questions to.a committee 
savours of delay, almost of weakness—a soldier says a council of 
war never fights. But the writer is attempting to support com- 
mittee procedure for the purposes of military administration. 

It is the old story of “‘ G. and Q.”: “‘ G.” problems are treated 
by balancing probabilities, weighing moral factors and applying to 
the result individual judgment and experience, then making a 
personal decision and issuing an order. In ‘‘ Q.”’ problems material 
factors having physical properties are dealt with, in which the > 
consequences of decisions made can be exactly calculated by technical 
experts. The financial result, therefore, can be computed, and the: 
best effect can be obtained by the collective judgment of several 
persons, each of whom is an expert in one or more of the factors 
that have to be considered—in fact a committee. 

In 1908, after the passing of the Territorial and Reserve Forces 
Act, a scheme embodying a typical example of the composition and 
committee procedure of an Association was printed and circulated 
It was based on parliamentary and county council practice. Associa- 
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tions follow it more or less nearly in their own standing orders. The 
usual organization is as follows :-— 

The Association meets in full session once a quarter. 

The General Purposes Committee meets at the end of each 
month. 

Each of the four or five Standing Committees meets monthly. 

The General Purposes Committee is the clearing house. The 
minutes of the Standing Committees—recruiting and remounts ; 
buildings and ranges ; clothing and ordnance ; finance—are reduced 
to the form of a report to the General Purposes Committee, and that 
committee adopts, modifies or amends, or refers back the recom- 
mendation, and in turn reports to the Association. 

Action is not withheld till the quarterly meeting of the Associa- 
tion because nearly every question has a financial aspect and com- 
mittees are given an appropriation of the funds within the limits of 
which they take executive action. 

In an Association there is to be seen that of which there is so 
much in every county—that self-sacrificing and devoted work in 
public administration given to the committee, not only by men of 
leisure, but also by men who are deeply concerned in their own 
businesses. There is a great value in this to the Territorial Army 
and to the country generally. It is a safeguard to all ranks of the 
Territorial Army ; it means that the force has a powerful advocate 
in direct touch with the Army Council. There is a danger that the 
worth of all this work is not known in high military places. There 
is a danger that it may be discarded lightly. 

It must have been intensely interesting to a man of Lord Haldane’s 
frame of mind to work out the details of his conception in 1908. 
A comparatively short time before that date the greater part of the 
work connected with Local Government had passed from the men 
who formed the old Quarter Sessions to those who now compose 
the County Councils. There were, therefore, a number of persons 
of experience in public administration ‘‘ out of a job.” They were 
just the people from whom to draw the members of the new Terri- 
torial Associations. Many of them were already Deputy-Lieutenants, 
and by means of the Associations many of the ancient duties attaching 
to the office of the Lieutenancy have been restored to it. 

In Fortescue’s “‘ County Lieutenancy and the Army,” published 
in 1909, the military work of the Lieutenants of Counties from 1797 
to 1814 is described. ‘The work is almost exactly the same as that 
which they have done since 1908 as members of the Territorial Army 
Associations. Fortescue’s description of that which he calls “ The 
Great War ”’ was written in 1909 and reads precisely as if it described 
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the conditions in counties during the war which we now call the Great 
War. From 1797 to 1814 the Deputy-Lieutenants were engaged in 
administering the special recruiting Acts, in dealing on tribunals 
with exemptions and substitutes, in producing their quota, in raising 
local volunteers, in billeting, in disbursing allowances, etc. 

When considering the work which is already performed by the 
Associations, the question naturally arises as to whether further 
economy and efficiency would not result if the County Territorial 
Association were made the real local authority for all military 
administrative matters. 

For example, why not devolve upon the Associations all local 
action as regards remounts—their registration, collection and breed- 
ing. Every Association has some members who are experienced in 
these matters and whose local knowledge would be invaluable. 
Then again, why not allow Associations to take local action in the 
affairs of War Department Land Agency—this would only mean 
extending slightly their present work in territorial land agency— 
or again take the care of reserve and discharged soldiers—the original 
Act took powers for this—the powers have never been officially 
enforced, though one Association at least has a scheme in force. 
Or yet again, take Records, especially those of the infantry,—it would 
be convenient and appropriate if the records of soldiers drawn from 
a county were available for reference in that county. This has a 
more important bearing than the perfunctory record of regimental 
numbers and postings; it bears on the war record of the county 
units. Many counties are now trying to compile the narrative of 
their county regiment in the late war. This is essentially a county 
affair, and would be easier if the records were preserved by the 
County Associations. 

And again, on mobilization, surely the Association is the 

appropriate body to form the Quartering Committee. 
_ ‘The payment of separation allowances has been taken away from 
Associations—the wisdom of this is most doubtful ; it is essentially 
an allowance which requires for its disbursement great ‘‘ humanity ” 
and intimate local knowledge. These qualities which would be 
present in the distribution of the allowance by a Territorial Army 
Association should outweigh any small administrative convenience 
gained in its payment by the Paymaster. 

Perhaps these and other ambitions will be achieved in the course 
of evolution in administrative affairs which, in the opinion of the 
writer, will tend more and more to devolve responsibility from the 
central authority to the local authority. 
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MILITARY HISTORY FOR THE PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS 


‘THE operations of the British Army on the Western Front from the 
8th of August to the 11th of November, 1918, have been set as one 
of the subjects of the promotion examination. For once, it seems, 
the educational department of the General Staff has seen to it that 
there is some British straw available for the candidate’s bricks. 
But it is expensive straw. For, passing over Sir F. Maurice’s 
excellent sketch, ‘‘'The Last Four Months,” * which may serve 
as an introduction to the study of the campaign, the most authorita- 
tive and indispensable books are Lieut.-Colonel Boraston’s edition 
of Earl Haig’s ‘‘ Despatches,” price two guineas,f and ‘“‘ The Story 
of the Fourth Army in the Battles of the Hundred Days,” by 
Major-General Sir Archibald Montgomery, price three guineas. f{ 
There are, too, numerous divisional histories which include the 
period, varying in price from 15s. to 35s.§ For the names of the 
battles, reference must be made to the official publication, ‘‘ The 
Official Names of Battles and Other Engagements Fought by the 
Military Forces of the British Empire, 1914-1919.” 

Of foreign books dealing with the period, the following have 
been reviewed in the Army Quarterly on the dates shown, and 
therefore require little further notice here. 


January, 1921. 
Madelin’s “‘ La Bataille de France, 21 mars-11 novembre, 1918 ” 
(Plon-Nourrit, ro francs). Excellent maps. 
Buat’s “‘ L’Armée Allemande pendant la guerre, 1914-1918 ” 
(Chapelot, 2 francs). 


* Cassell, 7s. 6d. 

+ Dent, with case of maps. The names of formations and units not in the 
original despatches are given, and there are numerous sketch maps. 

Hodder & Stoughton. With case of maps. 

§ E.g. “sth Division in the Great War”; ‘‘ History of the goth (Scottish) 
Division”; “ Three Years with the 9th Division ” ; ‘‘ 18th Division in the Great 
War ’’; ‘“ History of the 2oth (Light) Division ” ; 25th Division in France and 
Flanders”; ‘‘ 34th Division, 1915-1919”; ‘‘ Breaking the Hindenburg Line. 
The Story of the 46th (North Midland) Division’; “‘ The Story of the s5th 
Division ” ; ‘‘ The 56th Division.” 
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April, 1921. 
Mangin’s “ Comment finit la Guerre ” (Plon-Nouritt, ro francs). 


Fuly, 1921. 
Von Zwehl’s ‘‘ Die Schlachten im Sommer 1918 an der West- 
front ” (Mittler, 8 marks). 


January, 1922. 
Von Moser’s “‘ Kurzer strategischer Ueberblick iiber den West- 
krieg ” (Mittler, 24 marks). 
April, 1922. 
Laure’s “ Au 3°™* Bureau du troisieme G.Q.G. (1917-1919) ee 
(Plon-Nourrit, 9 francs). 


The French books all officers can no doubt read. Of the German 
ones von Moser does not say much, and von Zwehl—though his is 
the most complete German account, with a good map showing the 
German front, the 8th of August to the 9th of September—has only 
some six pages of text. 


Other books are ;: Ludendorff’s ‘“‘ War Memories ” and Hinden- 
burg’s ‘‘ Out of my Life,” which are not much use to the average 
student ; Stegemann’s Volume IV., which has a few pages only on 
the vital period ; Capitaine Raoul Hoff’s ** La Bataille Décisive,” © 
a good account in eighty pages of the operations as a whole, with 
sketch maps ; and “ Pourquoi |’Allemagne a capitulé le 11 novembre 
1918,” + in which the events of the last four months are described 
in clear strategic sequence, with a number of statistics and details 
of the gradual wearing down of the German divisions ; “ Gloria,” 
by Pierre Dauzet,f} has an excellent summary covering some 80 pages, 
and sketch maps. 


For the American share, there is Captain Shipley’s “ History 
of the A.E.F.,” § an excellently clear account. 


The curious may, perhaps, like to read the German official 
bulletins ; || but they are of exceeding small military value, except 
as a guide how to compile such documents in defeat. 

The following is a translation of the report, signed by Ludendorff, 


* Paris ;: ‘‘ Editions et Librarie,” 40 rue de Seine, 3 francs. 

f Lang, Blanchong, 1 franc. An official publication. 
Hachette, 5 francs. 

§ New York, Doran, $4. 

i Berlin : Bong & Co. a Tight small volumes, 2 marks each. 
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of his “‘ black day,” the 8th of August, 1918. It was issued on the 
gth :-— 


** Between the Yser and Ancre lively artillery action at night. South- 
ward of Ypres and south of the Lys partial attacks by the enemy followed 
under the very heaviest fire. They were repulsed. [N.B. These were 
“* Chinese Attacks.’”}] Between the Ancre and Avre the enemy attacked 
yesterday with strong forces. Favoured by thick mist [as the Germans 
were on the 21st of March, 1918] he broke into our infantry and artillery 
lines with Tanks. North of the Somme we threw the enemy back out 
of our positions by counter-attack.* Between the Somme and the Avre 
our counter-attacks brought the enemy to a standstill [when he had finished 
for the day] just east of the line Morcourt—Harbonniéres—Caix— 
Fresnoy—Contoire. We suffered losses in prisoners and guns. [This is 
quite true ; the Germans could not find the LI. Corps.] From prisoners 
taken by us British with Australian and Canadian Auxiliary Corps 
(Hilfskorps), and also French were identified. We shot down 30 enemy 
aeroplanes on the battlefield.t 2nd-Lieutenant Loewenhardt reached 
his 49th, soth, and sist, 2nd-Lieutenant Udet his 45th, 46th, and 
47th, 2nd-Lieutenant Freiherr von Richthofen his 33rd, 34th, and 
35th, 2nd-Lieutenant Kroll his 31st and 32nd, Lieutenant Billik his 
29th, 2nd-Lieutenant Koenneke his 23rd, 24th and 25th, and Lieutenant 
Auffarth his 2oth air victory.] 

“The First Quartermaster-General, LUDENDORFF.” 


® This is not quite the case, as all three Divisions of the III. Corps gained their 
first objectives, and the 12th Division its final objective. 
ft The British alone destroyed 48 German aeroplanes and sent down 17 out of 


BEHIND THE GERMAN LINES IN JULY, 1918 


By E. A. Drxon (late R.F.A.). 


THE rapid advance on the 27th of May, 1918, and the following days, 
of the German Seventh Army, under the command of General von 
Boehn, resulted in the re-occupation by the enemy of the pleasantly- 
wooded country which lies between the line Soissons—Rheims on 
the north and the town of Chateau-Thierry on the south. Whether 
the gain of this area, forming as it did one more huge salient, proved 
of advantage to the Germans is more than doubtful, but the object 
of this article is not to discuss the higher tactics, but merely to give 
a few impressions of what the writer, who was captured in the 
advance, saw behind the front of the enemy’s supply arrangements 
and transport. 

When the German advance was spent and the line settled down 
along the Marne, a Corps Supply Dump was established at Seringes, 
two miles east of Fere-en-Tardenois (Sir John French’s headquarters 
during the battle of the Aisne, 1914). It was located in a farm of 
the largest and most up-to-date type, fitted up with electric light, 
but planned on the usual French system, with buildings round the 
four sides of a large square. The stores were brought up by rail 
to Fere or Fismes, and from these places, two and ten miles distant 
respectively, taken to the farm by road transport. Every day 
hundreds of wagons came down to the dump from the front line 
to fetch supplies for the troops, the early birds arriving by daybreak. 
The wagons, as they arrived, lined up outside the farm and waited 
their turn, whilst a non-commissioned officer from each of them 
went into the office of the supply dump. After about an hour or 
two they would emerge with dozens of chits in their hands. With 
these they proceeded in turn to each section of the dump—meat, 
groceries, cigars, cereals, etc.—and drew what they were entitled 
to. ‘The process was a very slow one, and it was generally 11 a.m. 
or noon before the first arrivals got away. In every way, the whole 
system contrasted unfavourably with that of the British R.A.S.C. 
Ona fine sunny morning, the 14th of July, about twenty-five American 
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aeroplanes, flying low, bombed the columns of wagons which were 
waiting outside the dump, many of these were hit, and the others 
drove off in all directions—very few returned for their supplies. 
There was no reserve of stores, and if the railway failed, as it 
did on several occasions, the supply wagons had to return to the 
troops empty. No attempt seems to have been made to save them 
a fruitless journey. The Allied offensive of the 18th of July created 
great consternation at the dump, and frenzied efforts were made to 
pack everything possible on to carts, every kind of vehicle being 
utilized. Food, much French wine, office books, furniture, including 
a piano, tame rabbits, and even a live pig, were all loaded up, ready 
to move at any moment. As the orders for retirement did not come 
through for several days, the clerical staff used the cart containing 
their books for an office, and issued the chits for rations more or less 
in the noisy manner of a patent-pill vendor in a village market. 
The transport was even more amusing than the dump. The 
motor wagons appeared in fair condition, except for the wheel 
rims. These were made of compressed paper and would not grip 
a soft or wet surface; as a consequence, fatigue parties pushing 
and hauling the lorries were a common sight. Further, the petrol 
was of very poor quality, though highly scented. These two dis- 
abilities greatly reduced the carrying capacity of the vehicles. Thus 
a ten-ton lorry could only take four or five tons, according to the 
state of the roads, and then only at a maximum speed of five miles 
an hour. To tide over these difficulties, the Germans utilized any 
sort of French vehicle they could find—cabs, wagonettes, phaetons, 
and even family coaches and other relics of bygone generations. 
Great interest was taken in any new find, and any old cart brought to 
the dump, almost dropping to pieces, was inspected by parties of 
German officers with as much solemnity as if they were judging 
fat-stock at a Royal Show. Then the cart would be repaired and 
put on the road. A weird collection of vehicles, therefore, was in 
use for carrying stores, ammunition, etc. It was a pleasing sight on 
the evacuation of the dump to see the very fat O.C., complete with 
Iron Crosses and gas mask, being stuffed into a patched-up governess 
cart, and to note his dignified bearing in these trying circumstances. 
At a later date, on the outskirts of Laon, an old cab—at which even 
on a wet night thirty years ago one would not have taken a second 
glance—came down the road piled up at the back with paper suit 
cases, parcels, a chair, several buckets, etc., whilst on the top 
was one hen-roost with birds complete! The “fare” was a 
much-decorated German General, no doubt regretfully leaving a 
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comfortable billet. Even in the hour of retreat nothing could rufk 
his majestic demeanour. 

There is no doubt that the transport question was one of th 
factors that led to the final overthrow of the Germans. Th 
evacuation of any position caused enormous congestion on the roads 
and quantities of military stores which the enemy could ill afford 
to lose had to be abandoned or destroyed. Further, the slov 
movement of the German transport created a condition of affan 
of which the Allied airmen took full advantage. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN THRIFT IN THE ARMY 


By A BATTALION COMMANDER. 


At the present time the British soldier is highly paid, as he 
should be, considering the risks he incurs in various wars and 
climates. In addition to free lodging, clothing and ample food, a 
private in the infantry receives 2s. gd. to 4s.a day. Probably, after 
deducting washing bills and various small stoppages and subscrip- 
tions, he draws 15s. to 24s. a week pocket money. Non-com- 
missioned officers, of course, draw very much more. 

A certain number of non-commissioned officers and men (in 
the writer’s Battalion about 30 per cent.) have relations at home to 
whom they remit part of their pay; others are on the married 
establishment. These cannot, perhaps, save very much money. 
But for the remainder the case 1s different. They are in a position 
to save a considerable amount of their pay. 

The experiment about to be described is not an original idea, 
and the results might, no doubt, be improved upon. But the matter 
is obviously important, for the fact is that this part of the soldier’s 
education and preparation for civil life (about which we talk so 
much) is at present much neglected in nearly every unit in the Service. 
Efforts have been made to induce the Army to buy War Savings 
Certificates, but in India the fluctuations of exchange make these a 
doubtful investment. 

The writer’s Battalion is in India, part of a large garrison. The 
soldiers’ amusements out of barracks, apart from games, are found 
in the club, the cinema and the bazaar. The latter is some distance 
from barracks, and the native tonga carts do a roaring trade taking 
the men up and down at 8 and 12 annas a ride. 

The total strength of the Battalion present during the summer 
of 1921 was approximately 790. The number of married families 
was 42, and 256 non-commissioned officers and men were sending 
remittances home through their accounts. About a dozen had 
previously opened private savings bank accounts. Deducting the 
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above from the strength, there remained about 480 potential money- 
savers. 

In April, 1921, officers commanding companies were asked to 
start propaganda. At the end of April the total deposits in the 
Savings Bank amounted to Rs.7,313 (£487). | 

The deposits for the first eight months averaged over Rs.8,000 § 
a month; the total sum deposited by the end of November, after 
deducting withdrawals and not including interest, amounted to 
Rs.67,615 (£4,508). ‘This is at the rate of a lakh of rupees (£6,666) 
a year. But there were only 311 depositors in November, a number 
which ought to be considerably increased. 

The method adopted was as follows :-— 

The soldier informs his officer of the amount which he wishe 
deducted from his pay every month, to be deposited in the (Indian) | 
Post Office Savings Bank. O.C. Company stops this from his pay, 
deposits the money and keeps the Savings Bank book. At the end of 
every month he deposits all the savings at the Post Office, taking the 
books there for the necessary entries to be made. The Post Office § 
makes up the interest from time to time as arranged. 

The men can see their books when they wish, but it is important 
that the O.C. Company should keep them himself. ‘The men are 
liable to lose them or to have them stolen, and the possession of the 
book is a constant temptation to a man to spend his money. On the 
other hand, an O.C. Company will at least have a talk with a mm 


and give him a little advice before he allows him to draw his 


money out and waste it. 

The success of this kind of scheme, of course, depends entirely 
upon the personal influence of officers commanding companies, and 
the amount of trouble they take over it. A preliminary lecture on 
the subject may do some good. But an officer will find it easy enough 
to make the majority of his men start saving money if he talks to each 
man separately, explains the situation, and asks him how much be 
is ready to put by—sixpence a week is better than no start at all, | 
and he will not miss it. | 

The personal factor is as usual in evidence. Some officers will | 
achieve surprising results. Others will learn how to achieve them. 
In one company the deposits are far less than in the others. One 
company made a bad start, but is catching up. In another the O.C. 
went home on leave and the deposits dropped to less than half in 
two months. 

Every month the total amount deposited by, and the number of 
depositors in, each company is published in battalion orders. This 
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a produces a certain rivalry and draws attention to any company 
which drops behind the others. 
st ‘The practice of thrift has a marked effect on character ; in other 
lig countries the matter has received close attention for some time. 
But we are only concerned with the Army. 
de <A private soldier in the infantry at home or abroad can easily 
\e put by Rs.8 to Rs.15 (10s. to 19s.) a week without denying himself 
<2 anything of which he will really feel the want. This leaves him 5s. 
ng a week pocket money. In his first two years abroad, therefore, he 
s CaN Save, with interest, £55 to 100. After eight years’ service, if 
unmarried, there is no reason why an infantry soldier should not 
leave the Army with £350 in his pocket, £700, perhaps, if he leaves 
4: a8 a sergeant. In any case, he should have saved enough to start 
,¢ himself in a small business and marry his girl with no fears for the 
.¢ future. He will look back on his time in the Army as well spent, 
with gratitude to his regiment and his officers. 
. In these days, when the Army is paid as it should be, the soldier 
y: Who leaves without a shilling, and finds himself drawing out-of-work 
pay, is a reproach to his regiment and a burden to the State. There 
4; are difficult cases, of course, but for the great majority there seems 
4, no reason to doubt that great results may very easily be achieved. 


NOTES ON FOREIGN WAR BOOKS 


WESTERN FRONT 


THE case of Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, who gave the German First 
Army the instructions to retreat at the battle of the Marne, 1914, 
was dealt with at some length in the Army Quarterly of January, 
1921 ; an official account of the incident has now been issued by the 
Reichsarchiv, compiled by Lieut.-Colonel Miiller-Loebnitz (“‘ Die 
Sendung des Oberstleutnants Hentsch,” Berlin, Mittler, 15 marks). 
Stated to be too long to be included in the official history of the war 
now in preparation, it has been issued as a separate pamphlet of 
sixty-eight pages. ‘The greater part of it covers the same ground 
as the article in last year’s Army Quarterly. The most important 
new feature is that Hentsch’s report to the Supreme Command on his 
return to Headquarters, dated the 15th of September, 1914, is given 
in full. It commences as follows :— 


‘On the 8th of September, 1914, about 10 a.m., I was dispatched to 
the First and Fifth Armies. Captains Képpen and Koenig accompanied 
me. The Chief of the General Staff of the Field Army ordered me to be 
sent, because it appeared from the evening reports of the 7th of September 
of the First and Second Armies, that there was the danger of a break- 
through on the Marne, on either side of Chateau Thierry, and, further, 
from the report of the Third Army—bayonet attack in the early morning 
of the 8th—it seemed likely that the Second Army was in difficulties on 
its left flank as well. I was given powers by the Chief of the General 
Staff, in case of necessity, to order [ansuor : not befehlen] a rear- 
ward movement of the First to Fifth Armies behind the Vesle and abreast 
of the northern edge of the Argonne.” 


Other new information is that von Moltke is said to have written in 
the margin of the First Army war diary in which Hentsch’s visit 
is recorded :— 

* Lieut.-Col. Hentsch’s only duty was to inform the First Army that 
—if a retreat became necessary—it was to retire to the line Soissons— 
Fismes.” 

General von Dommes, Chief of the Political Section of the 
General Staff at the Supreme Command, who states he was present 
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when Hentsch got his instructions, informed the Reichsarchiv, 
but only in February, 1920, that he distinctly remembered what 
occurred on the 8th of September, 1914, and that what von Moltke 
said was, nearly verbatim, as follows :— 


“‘ Motor to the Headquarters of the First and Second Armies [N.B., 
not to five Armies: yet Hentsch telegraphed to O.H.L. from the F ifth, 
Fourth and Third] and prevent the Armies from retiring [hardly necessary 
in von Kluck’s case, one would have thought]. Should you arrive too 
late, and should a rearward movement be already commenced, give 
Fismes as the direction for the inner flanks.” 


General Tappen, then Chief of the Operations Section, also 
present, was equally clear, in 1917, as to what was said. He alleges 
it to have been :-— 


“" Ascertain what is the situation at the Army Headquarters [First to 
Fifth], and report to the Supreme Command. Should rearward move- 
ments be already begun on the right wing, try to direct them so that the 
gap between the First and Second Army will be closed. First Army, if 
possible, to Soissons.” 


Thus the accounts of the four officers present, of whom von 
Moltke and Hentsch are dead, differ very considerably. ‘The best 
evidence, and nearest to the event, is undoubtedly Hentsch’s report 
of the 15th of September, 1914; its truth is supported by the 
fact that he was subsequently promoted, and was Sub-Chief of the 
Staff, and eventually Chief of the Staff, to von Mackensen in Rumania. 
It was not until 1917 that legends began to grow up about his name. 
He then requested and obtained an inquiry. The result of it was 
made known in a memorandum signed by Ludendorff, which was 
sent to all formations ‘‘ down to divisional staffs inclusive.”” This 
document is given in full. The essential part is— 


*‘ Colonel Hentsch .. . received verbal instructions from the Chief 
of the General Staff of the Field Army to motor to the Fifth and to the First 
Armies and clear up the situation. In the case that rearward movements 
had already been initiated on the right wing of the force, he was instructed 
to direct them, so that the gap between the First and Second Armies 
would be closed again, the First Army going, if possible, in the direction 
of Soissons.” 

** Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch was thus empowered, in the above conditions, 
to give binding instructions in the name of the Supreme Command... . 
Early on the gth of September, the Second. Army Commander decided 
independently to retreat behind the Marne. Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch 
concurred in this conception, and motored on to the First Army. There, 
after discussion with the Chief of the Staff in the afternoon of the gth of 
September, he gave the definite order for retreat in the name of the Supreme 
Command, after invoking the full powers bestowed on him. He was 
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justified in this, for the situation foreseen in his instructions—initiation 
of rearward movements—had arisen. . . . He only acted in accordance 
with the instructions given him by the then Chief of the Genenl 
Staff.” 


Lieut.-Colonel Miiller-Loebnitz, as the official historian, in 
spite of the above official pronouncement in 1917, now, in 1922, 
asks us to believe that there was a dreadful misunderstanding; 
that Hentsch was dispatched not to coordinate a retreat, but to 
prevent one! He therefore revives the old story, scotched by 
Ludendorff in 1917, that Hentsch is solely to blame. It appears, 
however, that Hentsch felt when he was dispatched that he was 
selected to pay for the sins of the Great General Staff. For during 
his motor journey to the front he said to the two captains who 
accompanied him, according to their statements :— 


** In the event of defeat, he would certainly be made the scapegoat . 
when a decision might have such far-reaching consequences, General von 
Moltke, General von Stein, Colonel Tappen, or, in any case, an officer 
of the ‘Operations Section, should have been sent; he had obviously 
been intentionally selected. He had failed in his endeavour to get his 
instructions in writing.” 


Captain Koppen’s account of the conference at Second Amy 
Headquarters is of great interest. He says : 


‘* At the conference in the room of the Chief of the Staff, the General- 
oberst (Biilow) considered the situation, in consequence of the gap between 
the First and Second Armies, as serious (ernst). He said approximately: 

“*'The Second Army has naturally suffered considerably in 
offensive power owing to the previous operations and the heavy 
fighting of the last few days. It is no longer capable of the decisive 
success such as the situation demands. I have information that 
hostile columns, either brigades or divisions, are in the gap between 
the First and Second Armies. (He then pointed to where they were 
marked on a map.) I estimate each column at about a division. I 
have no reserves at my disposal to attack or stop this enemy. ‘The 
foe has two possible courses ; he will either turn against the left of 
the Second Army or the right of the First. In the absence of reserves, 
either can lead to a catastrophe. . . . He maintained that a retreat 
of the First Army in the direction of Fismes, and of the Second in 
the direction of Epernay, was necessary. 

‘* His Chief of the Staff agreed with him.” 


What was thought at First Army Headquarters is not so clearly 
recorded, as the two captains were left in an outer room whilst 
Hentsch dealt with von Kuhl; but Captain Koenig writes that, so 
far as he remembers, Major von Alten (G.S.O.I.) was already 
engaged in drafting retreat orders in consequence of a wireless message 
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received from the Second Army. (This confirms Hentsch’s state- 
ment, that on arrival he met Kuhl, Kluck’s Chief of the Staff, in 
the street, who immediately said to him, “‘ Well, if the Second Army 
goes back, we must also retire.” Kuhl recently denied that he spoke 
thus.) Captain Koppen states that, while waiting in the outer 
room with Grautoff and von Alten (of the First Army General 
Staff), the former ‘‘ expressed himself in an extremely pessimistic 
way with regard to the situation ”—as well he might. Von Alten 
was “‘ less pessimistic.” 

The book, therefore, is of great interest, but any military reader 
who can weigh evidence will draw quite different deductions from 
the documents presented from those of the author. Since it appeared, 
and this review was written, a somewhat different story has been told 
in a summary of the whole war entitled ‘‘ Der grosse Krieg ” (Berlin, 
Hobbing, 50 marks), with the sub-title ‘‘ A short exposition based 
on the official records of the Reichsarchiv,’”’ by Major Volkmann, 
** member of the Reichsarchiv.” He states : 

** Moltke in his instructions to Hentsch mentioned the possibility 
of a short withdrawal to get out of reach (kurzen Ausweichens), and gave 
suggestions for the direction of the retreat that would necessarily ensue.” 
Thus we have the Reichsarchiv speaking with two different voices. 
We have evidently not yet been told all. 

Another legend of the war is destroyed by M. Belleudy’s “‘ Que 
faut-il penser du XV. Corps ? ” (Mentone, Imprimerie Coopérative, 
15 francs). Immediately after the defeat of the Second Army 
(de Castelnau) in Lorraine in August, 1914, accounts appeared in 
the Press, over the signatures of M. Clemenceau and M. Gervais, 
senateur de la Seine, member of the Commission of the Army, 
amongst others, that the French XV. Corps, composed of men from 
the south of France (Marseilles, Toulon, Tarascon, Avignon, 
Antibes, Nice, Corsica, etc.) 

** had fled before the enemy, leaving a space of 5 to 6 miles completely 
open; the enemy seeing the easy gap, would have passed through it but 
for the admirable steadiness of the XIII. and XX. Corps,” etc. 

This legend is still in circulation. M. Belleudy’s book, however, 
proves beyond a doubt, as, indeed, has been known to students 
of the war for some years, that not only was the charge completely 
false, the XV. Corps being the last of the Second Army to retreat, 
but that the story was spread by M. Messimy, the then Minister of 
War, as an excuse for the failure of “ Plan 17,” * “ although no report 


® See “The French Plan of Operations, August, 1914,” Army Quarterly, Vol. I. 
oO. 2. 
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of this nature had been received at Paris.” The official G.Q.G. 
account, issued in January, 1915, did not even hint at any failure of 
the XV. Corps ; but it does say that 


“the XX. Corps (Foch), having attacked on the morning of the 20th of 
August, 1914, contrary to orders, received a serious check, followed at 
once by a cessation of the advance and later by the retirement of the whole 
line of the Army of Lorraine (de Castelnau).” 


Marshal Foch, it may be said, has denied this recently, at length, 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes—although it is in the report of his 
Army Commander—but he makes no charge against the XV. Corps. 

Incidentally, there is a great deal of interesting information in 
the book about the mobilization of a French corps, the concentration 
and the early battles. 

The XV. Corps formed two divisions, a brigade of light cavalry, 
corps troops, ten territorial infantry regiments, etc., three of Chasseurs, 
ten reserve infantry regiments, seven reserve Chasseur battalions. 

The story of the fighting shows that the French walked straight 
into a complete trap at Morhange : 


“The characteristic of the battle of the 19th of August was that the 
enemy was all round us, but so cleverly hidden, that we never, so to speak, 
saw a German uniform ; he manifested his presence by artillery. . . . The 
French infantry was sent forward to the attack in the open without artillery 
preparation ‘ avec ses fusils et ses poitrines’ against formidable positions 
several thousand yards away.” | 


Both Divisions of the XV. Corps were taken in flank. 


“The German plan, ably seconded by the wrong-headedness of our 
General Staff, was successful beyond belief.” 


When the front stabilized in October, 1914, Rheims, like Arras 
and Ypres, found itself in the line of battle, and like them again was 
never captured by the Germans, though the town had been passed 
through by them in the rush to the Marne—an event celebrated, as 
the late General von Hausen has told us, by the Guard Corps shelling 
the XII. (Saxon Corps) which got into Rheims before it. The story 
of its defence has now been written: ‘‘ La défense et la victoire de 
Reims ” (Paris, Garnier, 6 francs), by M. Henri Galli, député de 
Paris and member of the Commission of the Army, who visited the 
place officially many times during the war. 

No serious effort was made by the enemy to capture Rheims until 
the Chemin de Dames offensive of May, 1918; but from the 25th 
of February of that year it was systematically bombarded. Although, 
of course, a large number of inhabitants gradually left, many still 
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remained until early in 1918 when on the eve of the bombardment 
** all without exception of any kind were evacuated and the garrison 
alone (134th Division) henceforward occupied the town.” In April 
and May there were great fires, and of the 14,000 houses existing 
in 1914, ‘‘ thirteen only escaped being hit by shells. The greater 
part of them collapsed. Their stones formed barricades, obstacles 
difficult to cross even in the broadest streets of the town.” 

Ludendorff in his ‘‘ War Memories ”’ leaves no doubt that it was 
intended to capture Rheims, on account of its value as a railway 
centre ; for without its possession the supply of the German Seventh 
Army was reduced to a single line of rail ; he tells us in consequence : 
** great use had to be made of motor lorries, which aggravated the 
German situation from the point of view of petrol.” 

The first attack was an attempt on the 1st of March, 1918, which 
failed, to seize by a coup de main Fort Pompelle, which covered the 
north-eastern side and gave splendid observation. 

Next came in May the first great attack on the western side in 
combination with the Chemin de Dames offensive. On the 27th of 
May the front line ran from Bétheny (only 4,000 yards north-east 
of the cathedral) north-west to Sapigneul ; by the 31st, it ran from 
Bétheny round the northern and western outskirts of the town 
south-west to Bligny, a change of ninety degrees, but the town never- 
theless held out. Another desperate effort was made by the Germans 
on the 1st of June, when in combination with the attack on the west, 
eight battalions with tanks advanced against Fort Pompelle on the 
east, so as to get the town “in a vice.” The French gave a little 
ground, but by 6 p.m. had recovered it again. — 

On the 18th of June, after an especially heavy bombardment, a 
general attack was made along the whole line in the hope of finding 
a weak place somewhere ; but the German infantry had had enough 
and collapsed before the French counter-attacks. The defenders : 
the three Divisions of the Colonial Corps, with the 45th, 77th and 
134th Divisions, under General Mazillier, had as the communiqué 
stated, “‘ repulsed a concentric attack made on two-thirds of the 
circumference.” 

On the 15th of July came the final great German offensive with 
the Armies of Bohn, Below and Einem, towards and across the 
Marne. Six divisions were sent against the east and west of Rheims, 
the centre being left comparatively undisturbed. The French 
withdrew the bulk of their troops from the main line leaving only , 
outposts. After desperate fighting the Germans drew off at 2 p.m. 
on the 24th, “completely beaten.” The French had lost 154 
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officers and 8,ogo other ranks, a large proportion from gas. Until 
their final retirement before the town in September, the Germans 
now did little more than shell the cathedral. German wireless of 
the 2nd of June, 1918, ascribed the excellent defence of Rheims to 
coloured troops “‘ intoxicated by the supplies of wine and brandy in 
the great town. Actually, of the 54 battalions engaged in the battle, 
six were black battalions of the 1st Colonial Corps, and six Algerian, 
of the 45th Division, the rest were metropolitan.” 

There is an excellent description of the organization of the defences 
with a detailed map of them. Itseems worthy of note that the German 
tanks accomplished nothing against determined troops. The 
fifteen sent against the 3rd Colonial Division on the 31st of May were 
all knocked out. On the 1st of June all the German tanks “‘ were 
retreating, left behind or destroyed.” 

General Percin, well-known before the war as writer and critic, 
has felt it his duty to publish a book that is very painful reading. 
It is entitled “‘ 1914. Les Erreurs du haut commandement ” (Paris, 
Albin Michel, 5.75 francs). Conceived on much the same lines as 
M. Victor Margueritte’s “Au bord du goufre,” but less violent 
in language, more definite in its charges, and better supported by 
official documentary evidence, it is an appeal to France to ensure that 


“ the grave faults committed by the men who prepared and then directed 
the war . . . shall not be repeated. On no account must the same men 
catia to recommence their tricks, neither they nor the pupils they 
ormed.”’ 


He makes specific charges against M. Messimy, the War Minister, 
Marshal Joffre, General Pau, General de Castelnau and General 
Buat, who is now Chief of the French General Staff. 

Part of the book is most astounding reading. On the roth of 
February, 1911, General Michel, then Vice-President of the Conseil 
Supérieur de la Guerre, and, in virtue of this office, the commander 
of the French Armies in the event of war, addressed to M. Messimy 
a report (which is given in full) “‘ on the modifications required in the 
concentration and mobilization of the French Armies.” In this, 
he affirmed his belief that the Germans would violate Belgian 
neutrality ; that they would endeavour to invade France by the left 
bank of the Meuse ; that they would employ in Belgium “ the major 
part of their 42 Army Corps, Active and Reserve.” All much as 
happened. ‘To meet these eventualities, he proposed to double the 
French active infantry effectives, by including a large number of 
reservists, instead of treating these men as second class troops only 
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fit for subsidiary tasks ; to increase the artillery by a third in the 
Same way, adding heavy batteries, “‘ as in Germany. ‘This addition 
is indispensable.” As regards the concentration of the troops, 
including the covering troops, he proposed (a) a force of 490,000 men 
opposite the Belgian frontier between Lille and Avesnes, (5) 280,000 
on its right, south of the Sambre and Meuse, between Hirson and 
Rethel ; with an Army of Reserve of 220,000 men near Paris. For 
the defence of the eastern frontier he allotted the Territorial garrisons 
and 300,000 men of the Active Army, to be reinforced, if circumstances 
permitted, by another 200,000, detailed at first to watch the Italian 


_ frontier ; should this force not be required there, it would be possible 


to take the offensive in Lorraine and Alsace. 

M. Messimy, so far from investigating this plan, treated the report 
of General Michel as “‘ comme une insanité,’’ and, as General Michel 
had publicly spoken against the General Staff doctrine of ‘“‘ the 
offensive at all costs,” the “‘ Young Turks” of that august body 
were arrayed against him to a man. Amongst others, Colonel 
Pétain, then a professor at the Staff College, said to the author, 


** The Army has no confidence in General Michel. We demand that he 
should be replaced by General Pau.” 


On the 11th of July, 1911, in the midst of the Agadir incident, 
General Michel explained his scheme to his colleagues of the Conseil 
Supérieur. General Pau spoke against the project and 


“* successively Generals Galliéni, Marion, Chomer, Ménestrel, Maunoury 
and Joffre expressed opinions similar to General Pau [although at least one 
of them had promised General Michel to support him]. General Meunier 
did not speak.” 


M. Messimy then said, 
** I observe, General, that you are in disaccord with all your colleagues.” 


Several days afterwards, General Michel ceased to be commander 
elect of the French Armies, and was eventually succeeded by General 
Joffre. 

General Joffre, we are informed, “‘ had never commanded an 
Army, not even on paper.”” At war games organized by the Conseil 
Supérieur, he was what we should call Inspector-General of Communi- 
cations. He was an Engineer officer, and had been Professor of 
Fortifications,and on special dutyin Central Africa, Tonkin and Mada- 
gascar ; then he was Secretary of the Inventions Committee, and 
Director of Engineers at the Ministry of War. He was not a Staff 
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College officer, and had not held any staff appointment with troops. 
He was “‘ the puppet in the hands of those who had hoisted him into 
power.” As the author shows from the evidence that the Marshal 
gave before the Parliamentary Commission of Inquiry he had little, 
if any, comprehension of the plan of campaign. (This evidence, 
and that of other generals, is given at length in appendices.) 

General Percin proceeds to show, as has been frequently stated 
before, that General Joffre did his best to avoid fighting the battk : 
of the Marne. Any credit attaching to the French for the victory 
is due to General Galliéni, for he insisted that the Germans should. 
be attacked, and pushed up the Sixth Army north of the Marne 
commence the attack ; and to General Sarrail, because he disobeyed 
General Joffre’s orders to retreat and give up Verdun. 

The charges against General Pau are for neglecting the reservists: 
*“* We don’t want married men in the first-line units,” he said, whea 
assigning reserve divisions to a subordinate place; and for per: | 
sistently spreading the idea that the Germans would not use reserve 
formations at first, but attack with their peace-time units, made up 
“by what reservists and horses were available on the spot,” a few 
hours after declaration of war. | 

General de Castelnau is charged with persuading the authorities 
that 


** If the Germans extend their front to Lille, they will only get cut in two. 
We can desire nothing more fortunate.” , 


If they invade France by Belgium, 
“ c'est parfait, ce serait tres heureux ;” 
and he also neglected the fortresses, saying, 


“* Les places fortes, cela me géne et cela prend des hommes. Fe n’en veux 


pas 


The charge against General Buat is serious. It is that he divulged 
the French plan of campaign in 1913 in a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ La 
concentration Allemande,” and apparently also what the French 
thought was the German plan: of concentration near Metz; for he 
backed up his views that Belgium would not be invaded, by quotations 
from a document giving a German plan of this kind alleged to have 
been found in a railway carriage in Germany, and known now in 
military literature as ‘‘ le document trouvé dans le compartiment du 
chemin de fer.” 


In conclusion, General Percin says, 
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** The distinctions awarded to Marshal Joffre and to Generals Pau, 

3 at and de Castelnau cannot well be taken from them. 
bie  ** Let them keep their gilding, but let them be ever kept from the 
2; direction of our military affairs.” 
m5: Colonel Pellegrin has done a great service to posterity by de- 
. (t seribing in great detail, in “‘ La Vie d’une Armée pendant la grande 
ux puerre” (Paris, Flammarion, 8.50 francs), how an Army Staff 
its developed and carried out its duties during the great war. It is an 
ist encyclopedia of French staff work, and it is to be hoped that some 
8: officer will perform a like task for the British Army. After a short 
(3 introduction sketching the gradual growth of the staff in the French 
12 Army, and the position of the staff in modern armies, the author 
wt describes the staff of a French Army in 1914. It then comprised 
n 52 Officers, 484 men, 137 horses and 41 motor vehicles. By the end 
ys Of the war it was trebled and counted 150 officers, 1400 men, 200 
"horses and more than 100 motors. Originally, it was formed in two 
‘¢ groups, the first group containing three bureaux—as we should 
jg. call them: (1) A. and Q., (2) Intelligence and (3) Operations ; and 
g the second group, under the D.E.S. (Direction des Etapes et des 
ys Services), comprising Artillery, Engineers, Motor Transport, 
_ 'Telegraphs, Air Service, Intendance (Supply and Ordnance), 
y Medical, Veterinary, and Pay and Postal Services. How all these 

worked, and the general routine by means of which the Army was 
_ manceuvred and supplied with everything it required, is described ° 
* at length. As with the British, a number of new subdivisions of the 
_ gtaff were formed to meet the requirements of modern war. Eventu- 
ally, a radical change was made by suppressing the D.E.S., and form- 
ing in its place a 4th Bureau (Supply, in the widest sense, and 
Transport) to take over most of its duties, and handing the others to 
the ist Bureau, who, in exchange, passed some of its old duties 
to the 4th. Thus, practically, the French adopted the British 
system of A., I., O., and Q., but all four remained branches of one 
and the same staff, under one chief. There are separate chapters 
, on the Army artillery, the Engineers, Air Service, Maps, Signals, 
Motor Transport, Medical Service, etc., and a most useful list of 
abbreviations in use in 1914-18. G.B.D., G.C.T.A., and R.Q., 
S.R.0.T., S.R.S. and T.P.S., will probably puzzle most British 
| Officers. There is a preface by General Mangin. 


| AUSTRO-HUNGARY 


Feldmarschall Conrad von Hotzendorf, once Chief of the Austrian 
General Staff, has published the first volume of his reminiscences 
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““Aus meiner Dienstzeit, 1906-18 ” (Vienna and Berlin, Rikok, 
175 marks). It deals with the period 1906-9, the time of the 
Crisis over the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and is a collection 
of documents with some explanatory text; though it gives the 
writer’s opinions, it is an official rather than a personal narrative. } 
The interesting part for British readers is the correspondence between § 
Conrad and Moltke, the Chief of the German General Staff, both 
of whom took up their appointments in the year 1906. Conrad 
was convinced that the annexation meant war with Serbia, sooner ot 
later, and that Russia would support her : 


*‘ Without the cooperation of Germany war with Russia could ot 
possibly be carried on ...a direct understanding with the Gemm 
Supreme Command was therefore necessary.” 


With the authority of the two Governments, Conrad and Moltke 
then entered into correspondence. The letters are given in full 
The first one from Conrad to Moltke is dated the 1st of January, 
1909, giving his appreciation of the situation, and suggesting 4 
conference. On the 21st, Moltke replied suggesting that the matter 
should be dealt with in writing, 


‘as a meeting would certainly cause comments in the Press, which aft 
not desirable at the moment.” 


The plot must remain quite secret. Moltke explained the Germa 
plan, which was to attack in the west and use only 13 divisiom 
against the Russians ; as soon as France was settled with, importatt 
masses of troops would be moved east by railway to the assistané 
of the Austrians. When Conrad asked when he might expect 
*‘ this decision and assistance,” he was informed “‘ the 36th to 4oth 
day of mobilization ” (not the 39th or goth, as stated by Conrad’ 
apologist, Novak). From the correspondence it appears that the 
Austrian was convinced that Italy and England would not remait 
neutral and would be found in the ranks of the foes of the Centr 
Powers. 

Both Conrad and Moltke tried to evade becoming Chief of the 
General Staff, the latter told his Austrian friend that he said to the 
Kaiser when he suggested the appointment : 


“Does Your Majesty believe that you will get two winners out of of 
and the same lottery ? ”— 


referring to his uncle having held the post. Conrad was selected 
by the Archduke Franz Ferdinand in spite of the fact that he had 
been away from the staff, commanding a regiment, brigade ad 
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i division, for fifteen years. It does not seem to be his fault that the 
4; Austro-Hungarian Army was not in a more efficient state; his 


ti 


i 


memoranda to the Kaiser Franz Joseph on the subject of its defects 
and deficiencies are given ; they are long and wearisome, so we are 


te not surprised that the old man expressed himself as thoroughly 


, 


i 


i 


bored with them. 
In “‘ Der Weg zur Katastrophe,” Herr K. F. Novak, an Austrian 


' journalist, spoke with the voice of Feldmarshall Conrad von Hét- 


zendorf, and revealed the result of a number of interesting conversa- 
tions with the Austrian Chief of the General Staff. In his new book 
which deals chiefly with the events of 1918, entitled ‘‘ Der Sturz 


der Mittelmachte” (‘‘ The Collapse of the Central Powers,” 


Munich, Callwey, 60 marks), he is, according to the German Press, 
the mouthpiece of Herr von Kiihlmann,once Foreign Minister. This 
gentleman’s efforts to maintain peace before the war, and recapture 
it during the war, are related at length; they are stated to have 
failed through the machinations of his home enemies. There is, 
of course, a full description of the negotiations of Brest-Litovsk, 
much about the Polish problem, and an interesting account of the 
collapse of Bulgaria. By far the best part of the book, however, is 
the author’s own unassisted production, in which he describes the 
internal collapse of Austria-Hungary—the death of the Empire from 
within by the breakdown of all the institutions which hold society 
together. The failure of the Army is ascribed to the treachery of 
Hungarian and Czech troops, to interference with military plans by 
the Court, bad ammunition and lack of food. Herr Novak continues 
to have his favourites : he particularly selects General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin for praise as “‘ the general with the most offensive spirit,”’ 
whereas the Germans were always complaining of his lack of energy. 
The style of the book is highly dramatic, rather than clear and 
historical. 


EGYPT 


The Turkish attack on the Suez Canal on the 3rd of February, 
1915, with all the preliminary measures taken by both defenders 
and attackers, is authoritatively and most lucidly described, with 
two excellent coloured maps, by Lieutenant de Vaisseau Douin 
in “‘ L’attaque du Canal du Suez” (Paris, Delegrave, 15 francs). 
Read even without reference to Sir John Maxwell’s Despatches, 
and General Kress von Kressenstein’s account (reviewed in the 
Army Quarterly for April, 1922: he planned the expedition and 
commanded the Turks), it gives a complete picture of the operations, 
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for the author has had access not only to British and German published 
sources, but to the archives of the French Ministry of Marine, and 
to the records of the Suez Canal Company. 

It is a pleasant book to read, for the author endeavours to do justice 
to everybody, even to the enemy, and is most emphatic in proclaiming 
the cordiality of the Entente in Egypt, in spite of the ancient jealousies 
of France and Britain in that country. Perhaps British writers 
shave not sufficiently emphasized the share taken in the defence of 
Egypt by the French Navy and the Compagnie du Canal du Suez, 
a French company. ‘The former provided the hydroplanes which 
carried out reconnaissances, and two ships, one of which, the Requin, — 
after the Hardinge was hit and had to draw off out of range, was | 
the only warship in the section of the Canal against which the main . 
attack was delivered. ‘The Canal Company placed the services of — 
its entire staff, and its immense material at the disposal of the British 
Civil and Military authorities. 

After describing how the defences of the Canal grew up, and 
how the British garrison in Egypt was increased until it outnumbered 
the Turkish Army in the whole of Syria, the author paints the 
atmosphere of disbelief in an attack on the Canal which existed 
in Egypt owing to the supposed difficulty in crossing the desert. 
This belief was rudely shaken by a Dominican monk, expelled by the 
Turks, who arrived at the end of December, 1914, with very complete 
information of the concentration of troops and the accumulation of 
stores that were going on. Air reports after a time confirmed the 
truth of his statement, that the Turks would be on the Canal before 
the beginning of March. 

There are a number of picturesque touches in the narrative 
of the night attack—the contrast of the silence on the British side 
and the noise on the Turkish, 


** the soldiers of the Holy War . . . who by exhorting each other mutually 
by cries of ‘ Forward, brothers, and die for the faith,’ gave warning of 
their presence to the sentries.” 


And then there is the aftermath of 


** pontoons loaded with troops sunk in the middle of the Canal, where a 
few days afterwards the divers found them filled with corpses weighed 
down by their heavy equipment.” 


The wisdom of the British authorities in defending the Canal 
line in the winter of 1914-15, rather than one farther out, which 
would have required immense preliminary engineer preparations, 
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is praised by the author, as are also the selection by von Kress of a 
central route across the hard desert, and the skill with which he and 
seven German staff officers managed to lead 20,000 Turks to the 
Canal, only of course to fail there. But von Kress was disappointed 
in two expectations : his attack was no surprise, and the Egyptians 
did not rise to assist their deliverers. 


BALKANS 


Those who wish to study the Balkan Campaigns will find the 
best account from the Bulgarian side in the book of Lieut.-Colonel 
Lon of the Spanish General Staff, who was Military Attaché at 
Bulgarian Headquarters. It is called “‘ Bulgaria en la Guerra 
Europea, 1915-18 ” (Madrid, Talleres del Deposito de la Guerra), 
and is very complete, with chapters on the organization and mobiliza- 
tion of the Bulgarian Army, description of the country, plan of 
campaign, etc. 

In general, the author considers the strategy of the Bulgarians 
to have been brilliant, much territory was gained with little fighting ; 
but their tactics were out of date—there was too great a desire to 
close with the bayonet, and, in trench warfare, the fieldworks were 
of the most elementary character. 

‘Deutsche Anabasis 1918” (Berlin, Deutscher Offizier-Bund, 
7.50 marks), by Colonel F. von Notz, an account of the retreat 
after the Bulgarian collapse, is not designed to spare the feelings of 
Germany’s late allies. The writer with a German regimental 
staff, commanded what we should call a Bulgarian brigade. He 
asserts that the line was held by German machine guns and infantry 
batteries, and that the Allies only broke it because five Bulgarian 
battalions ran away. ‘Then others followed suit, and they marked 
the places where there were gaps for the Allies, by lighting beacon 
fires, whilst traitors behind the line exploded the ammunition dumps. 
He is evidently very angry with his late forced brothers-in-arms. 


AIR 


General von Hoeppner took command of the German Air 
Service on the Western Front at a critical period in its history. The 
French Air Service at Verdun kept up such a ceaseless offensive, 
and, by low-flying, so hit the moral of the German infantry, that a 
cry went up for an “ air-barrage ” (Luftsperre). Stop the French 
airmen from coming over us by patrolling along our lines, was the 
demand. So a policy of defence was adopted. Then came the 
Somme, when the Allied airmen did as they wished almost without 

23 
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let or hindrance. So unsatisfactory was the position that von 
Hoeppner was brought in to re-organize the whole Service as a 
independent arm. 

That he did this with foresight and success we know, but his book 
(“ Deutschlands Krieg in der Luft.” Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 
25 marks), the story of the German Air Service whilst under his 
command, is all too brief, and tells us little that we did not know 
already. 

He traces summarily the pre-war history of the German Ai 
Force, and continues his story from the outbreak of war, when the 
Germans took the field with 232 fully-equipped machines. He 
complains that the information of the airmen in the early days wa 
not acted upon. ‘They gave full and accurate information, he says, 
of the evacuation of the Gette positions and of the Belgian withdrawl 
into Antwerp. They failed to discover the British, chiefly, it seems, | 
because they looked for them in the wrong place. ‘They brought 
in information which completely misled von Kluck in the early 
morning of the 25th of August; but, on the other hand, they did 
great service by reporting the dispositions of Maunoury’s Sixth 
Army, and the advance on the 6th of September of the British 
Arm 


y. 

The raids over England are described. Apparently for army 
purposes, von Hoeppner is no believer in the airship, but he justifies 
the raids generally because they deflected much energy from the 
Western Front. . 


GERMANY 


Major-General von Wrisburg, who throughout the war was at 
the Prussian War Office as Director of “ the General War Depart 
ment ” which dealt with organization, mobilization, movements of 
troops, and had sections which controlled all matters concerning 
infantry, cavalry, artillery and engineers, in fact managed everything 
except the administrative services and the personal affairs of officers, 
has written two most interesting volumes of reminiscences: ‘‘ Erin- 
nerungen an die Kriegsjahre im Koniglich-Preussischen Kriegs- 
ministerium ” (Berlin, Koehler, 40 marks each). 

The first has the subtitle of ‘‘ The Way of Revolution, 1914-18,” 
and the second ‘‘ Army and Home.” The former is the account 
by a very careful and well-informed observer of the gradual growth 
of popular opposition to the war under Socialist and Soviet influences. 
The first really serious sign was the great general strike of April, 
1917, occasioned by the shortness of food. Instead of ascribing the 
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t/£ scarcity and dearness, as the author thinks they should have, to the 
m! British blockade, the working classes attributed it to the Government 
favour of the agricultural and land-owning classes who were pro- 
ths fiteering. Lack of food was at the bottom of the revolution. In 
i fact, we have the story of the end of a campaign hinging on a blockade, 
vi but not as in 1870~71 of a single town, Paris, but of a whole country. 
gr. ‘I'he Germans protest that the latter form of blockade is contrary to 
international law, but nothing has ever been laid down as to the 
{xi size of a defended area that may or may not be blockaded and 
tic besieged. 
als The second volume is more interesting to soldiers and is a 
4e Mine of official information about the German Army. It gives an 
ig account of the mobilization, which, as the author is at pains to point 
i out, was the affair of the Ministry of War not of the General Staff. 
e There seems, as in 1870-71, to have been little love lost between 
,{ these two great departments, and as is well known, Falkenhayn 
4: attempted to make them work harmoniously together by remaining 
, War Minister for a time after he became Chief of the General Staff 
io in September, 1914. 

The greater part of the volume is taken up with accounts of the 
expansion of the Army as a whole, and of the various arms and 
6 Services, the training of the reinforcements, and the balancing of the 

i demands for more men from the Army and from the manufacturing 
departments that supplied it with material. 

It appears that no arrangements were made in peace for the 
expansion of the Army, except by the formation of 64 Ersatz Divisions, 
and these not as mobile troops. Every one expected a short war. 
To take one instance of increase, the heavy artillery on outbreak of 
. war consisted of 50 battalions and one experimental battery, with a 
: total of 1,420 officers, 33,250 other ranks, 3,400 horses and 576 guns— 
_, the French and British commenced with the 24 60-pdrs. of the B.E.F. ! 
. The German total rose to 364 horsed battalions, 57 battalions with- 
; out special transport, 44 super-heavy gun batteries and 14 super- 
heavy howitzer batteries, with 18,557 officers, 400,917 other ranks, 
202,506 horses and 7,130 guns. 

* General von Wrisberg states emphatically that the German 

Army always had sufficient material, and quotes the statements of 
5 fighting generals to that effect. He frequently visited the front to 
hear complaints and see what was supplied was suitable for the 
purpose. 

E He makes it clear that, when in the autumn Ludendorff demanded 
; 600,000 more recruits, they were not available, except by taking 
y 
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men from essential industries. If the war had lasted over the winter, 
enough material for one great battle in the spring could have been 
accumulated, and he then could have freed half a million of men for 
the Army. 


GENERAL 


“‘ Oh, that mine adversary would write a book!” is a well-worn 
text, but General Ludendorff has obliged his foes by publishing 
three bulky volumes. Thus he has given a great opportunity to 
Professor Hans Delbriick, the historian, between whom and the 
Prussian General Staff for many a year “‘ roaring and loud is the 
feud avowed.”’ Bernhardi before the war examined the professor’s 
military writings and pronounced him a lunatic; now in a closely 
printed pamphlet of seventy odd pages, ‘‘ Ludendorffs Selbs- 
portrat ’ (Berlin, Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 3.50 marks), 
the Professor has drawn Ludendorfi’s character from his writings, 
and he shows that though the General in his enforced leisure has 
endeavoured to educate himself, he has no more general cultivation 
than the average cadet ; that he cannot see two sides of a question ; 
is unable to think out any subject to a logical conclusion ; has no 
mind of his own and was entirely influenced by the younger men 
round him, notably Colonel Bauer ; has no foresight ; contradicts 
his own statements ; is a juggler with dates, and an unreliable witness, 
if not a liar, The final thrust is that Ludendorff is a very poor 
strategist : not only did he fail miserably in 1918, but it was whilst 
he was head of the Operations Section of the Great General Staff 
that the Schlieffen plan for the conquest of France was ‘‘ watered 
down.” Incidentally, the Professor states—what would hardly be 
considered abusive here—that the General is not a pure-bred 
Prussian, his great-grandmother having been a Jewess; this 
is much as if Professor Spenser Wilkinson here, in a controversy 
with Sir William Robertson, denied Sir William’s claim to 
Scottish blood, and stated he had a black woman in his ancestry. 
We await with interest to hear the Great General Staff’s ‘‘ retaliation 
fire.” 

In spite of the announcement that an official history is in prepara- 
tion by the Reichsarchiv, the first volume of which will shortly 
appear, so-called histories of the war continue to appear in Germany, 
and must apparently find readers. There are Immanuel’s, Stege- 
mann’s, Bernhardi’s, Bauer’s, Ardenne’s, Volkmann’s, to mention 
the best. The latest is a ten-volumed one, edited by General 
Schwarte, of which Volumes I. and VIII. have been issued (‘ Der 
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grosse Krieg, 1914-18.” Leipzig, Barth, 120 marks each). It is 
announced as 

** the first complete account, based on information that has been already 
published and available records, prepared by experts.” 

Different portions are written by different officers, one of whom is 
von Dommes, once of O.H.L. and later Falkenhayn’s Chief of the 
Staff in Palestine. Volume I. deals with land warfare from August, 
1914, to the spring of 1915, and appears, as announced, to be founded 
on the books of von Kluck, Biilow, etc., the official General Staff 
monographs, and other one-sided accounts; Sir John French’s 
** 1914.’ is the only English book referred to, and appears to be 
regarded as authoritative : at any rate, the supposed “‘ lamentable ”’ 
condition of the B.E.F. and its 15,000 casualties at Le Cateau—the 
losses of the whole month of August—are quoted with considerable 
glee. The author, however, does not say where he got the informa- 
tion that the British had 107 heavy batteries in August, 1914—six 
was the number—and we should like to know whence this fantastic 
figure is derived, and also the source of the statements : 


“English officers said that Antwerp was appointed their place of 
mobilization.” 

“ The English [after Mons] fell back on the prepared position, Valenci- 
ennes—Curgies—Bavai, resting on the western forts of Maubeuge.” 

*“‘ At the end of November [1914] the first of the newly organized 
divisions of Kitchener’s Army arrived in Flanders.” 

Etc., etc. 

The volume throws no new light on the battles of which no 
official account has been published: it is misleading as regards 
Le Cateau, for it puts von der Marwitz’s Cavalry on the west of 
Cambrai attacking French Territorials, where it never was, and 
shows the whole of the German III. Corps attacking the British 
5th Division across the front of Allenby’s Cavalry Division. For 
once, the French troops engaged in the battle of the Marne on the 
6th of September, 1914, appear to be given nearly correctly as 
42 divisions, whilst the Germans had 44, plus 10 Landwehr Brigades ; 
but Maunoury is credited with three active divisions on the 6th of 
September, whereas he had only one. The use of gas, but not 
cloud gas, at Ypres, 1915, is mentioned, but that it was the first use 
is omitted. In Volume I. the strength of the mobilized German 
Army is given as two million odd by General von Dommes; in 
Volume VIII., with considerably more detail, as 3,840,000, with 
880,000 horses, by General von Wrisberg, who, as head of the organ- 
izing department of the Prussian War Office during the war, ought to 
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know. Generally, the book is valueless, except as a summary of 
earlier German accounts. 

Volume VIII. is entirely given up to Organization. It contains 
chapters by different hands on 

1. Growth and Expansion of the Army. 
. Horse Supply. 
. Arms and Ammunition. 
. Engineers. 
. Signal Service. 
. Military Railways. 
- Motor Transport. 
. Trains. 
. Maps. 

10. Intelligence. 
The book is a mine of information, and tells the story of the develop- 
ment of all parts of the German Army during the war. ‘Thus we 
find the railway accounts are given to a pfennig, e.g. Brussels area 
990,127,831 marks 39 pfennig ; the expenditure of engineer stores 
is shown for each year in kind and in cost. The 67 parts of the rifle 
were made at over a hundred civil factories, but assembled at the 
Government Rifle Factories, which had the necessary experience; 
the output rose at the end of 1915 to 250,000 rifles a month—and yet 
worn-out captured Russian rifles were sent to Ireland. ‘There were 
no considerable reserves of machine guns at the outbreak of war. 
The railway organization is of special interest, and details of the 
troop-movements and supply arrangements are given. As regards 
motor transport, although the German Army was the first to adopt it 
and used it at manceuvres certainly fourteen years before the war, 
we are informed that 
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“ at the outbreak of war there was practically no experience in this sphere; 
the military and economic preparations were hopelessly insufficient, and, 
at any rate, not calculated for a long war.’ 


We are also told, as regards tanks, that although the Germans at first 
may have under-estimated their value, the failure to manufacture 
them in Germany in time was due 


“to the exorbitant demands of the military authorities on all branches 
of industry, so that finally German ability to manufacture them failed.” 


In emulation of ‘‘ Im Felde unbesiegt ”’ (‘“‘ Unconquered in the 
Field ’’), a collection of military episodes published by some German 
generals, Vice-Admiral von Mantey has been moved to write “‘ Auf 
See unbesiegt ” (“*‘ Unconquered at Sea ”—-Munich, Lehmann, 37.50 
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sia marks). The number of naval successes being infinitely small, 


Mn i 


as a mathematician might say, they are eked out by an account of 
the sinking of the Lusitania and of the exploits of the Navy on 
land. ‘Thus there are accounts of the Marine Corps at Antwerp and 
in Flanders, the siege of Tsingtau, the fighting of the Dardanelles 
batteries, and the detachments which manned various heavy guns 
with the Army and the ‘“‘ Long Berthas ” which fired shells at Paris. 
This last article is the only one in the 300 pages of any value. How 
far it is accurate it is somewhat difficult to say. There are certainly 
some wild statements in it, e.g. that St. Omer and Doullens were 
shelled at 62 km. (say 40 miles) range in 1917—they may have been 
fired at, but no shell came near them, although a shell or two did reach 
as far as Arques, a few miles short of St. Omer, in May, 1918 ; and 
we are also told that Dunkirk was practically abandoned as a port 
after the 28th of April, 1915! Three ‘‘ Long Berthas”’ fired on 
Paris, and the emplacements near Laon took nine months to prepare 
In order to render difficult their detection by sound ranging, 


“‘ a few kilometres from our battery a number of single guns of similar 
calibre were placed, connected with telephone with the command post. 
They snoaeed various targets at 12 to 15 miles, range, and fired simulta- 
neously with the long guns by telephonic orders.” 


News that the shells had actually fallen in Paris was obtained from 
the French newspapers. The French fired about 5,000 rounds at 
the guns; these were not hit, but the crews lost 7 killed and 13 
wounded. In May, 1918, the guns were moved nearer Paris, to 
the neighbourhood of Soissons, and fired from steel platforms. 

The other side of the case will be found in Maurice Thiery’s 
“Paris Bombardé ”’ (Boccard, 6.75 francs), which gives, apparently 
for the benefit of German artillerists, where each shot fell and the 
casualties. The effect of the shells was practically nil, except when 
on the 29th of March one hit the springing of an arch in the church 
of Saint Gervais, and the consequent collapse of the roof killed 75 
and wounded go persons, principally women and children. 

Colonel Egli, formerly of the Swiss Army, well known for his 
pro-German sympathies, who was attached to the German Armies 
in the field, has completed his account of the war in a volume entitled 
“ Das vierte Jahr und der Schluss des Weltkrieges ” (Zurich, Schiel- 
thess and Co., 16 francs). 

It contains in 300 pages an account of the events in all theatres 
from August, 1917, to the peace of St. Germain, September, 1919. 
It seems little better than a summary of the German official bulletins, 
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but is even duller and more inaccurate. The operations from the 
8th of August, 1918, onward are made to appear to be a systematic 
retirement of the Germans, who throw back the British when they 
come on too fast; the events of the 8th of August itself ar 
described without mention of the Australians. The author calls 
himself “‘ Lector in Military Science at the University of Bile.” 
We cannot congratulate the University on its professor. 

German gas warfare is dealt with historically, from the scientific 
point of view, by an Austrian, Oberbergrat Ingenieur,G.Ryba (Tepliz @ 
Schénau, Becker, 20 kronen), in ‘“‘ Der Gaskampf im Weltkriege, @ 
1914-18.” Hestates that in 1870 a German chemist proposed to fill 
shells with veratrin in powder form, in order to cause sneezing, and § 
that such shells were used first on the 27th of October, 1914. This 
was not contrary, he thinks, to international agreement ; but all the 
German gases from the time chlorine was employed at Ypres on 
the 22nd of April, 1915, onward, in that they were poison, entailed 
distinct breaches of International Law. The first genuine gas shell 
was used in January, 1915, but containing only an irritant, was not 
unlawful. There are many illustrations of German anti-gas re- 
spirators and masks. 

The Prussian National Survey has published, at a nominal 
price, a I : 100,000 map of the battlefield of Tannenberg, about 
three feet square, with the troops marked on it. A short description 
of the operations and an introduction by General-feldmarshall von 
Hindenburg are attached. (Karte zur Schlacht bei Tannenberg, 
18 marks.) 


"TRANSLATIONS 


The book of General von Cramon, German plenipotentiary 
at Austro-Hungarian Headquarters during the great war, has been 
translated into French, under the title of ‘‘ Quatre Années au G.Q.G. 
_ Austro-hongrois ” (Paris, Payot, 10 francs). 

Ludendorff’s second book, ‘“ Urkunden der Oberste Heeres- 
leitung, 1916-18,” has also been translated, under the ttle of 
“* Documents du G.Q.G. allemand sur le réle qu’il a jou¢ de 1914 
a 1918” (Paris, Payot, 15 francs). 


FIcTION 


Herr Karl Rosner, whose novel about the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm, 
entitled “ Der K6nig,”’ was reviewed at length in the Army Quarterly 
last January, has produced what seems to be equally a work of fiction 
and propaganda, with the ex-Crown Prince as hero. It is called 
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ne“ Kronprinz Wilhelm. Erinnerungen ” (‘‘ Crown Prince Wilhelm. 
ti: Recollections.” Stuttgart: Cotta, 102 marks). On the title- 
iz page there stands “ Edited by Karl Rosner from notes, papers, 
‘g diaries, and conversations,” and in the preface Herr Rosner tells us 
Ii how the Prince placed certain material at his disposal. He states, 
i however, that he accepted the work of editing— 


is ‘‘ the more readily because I was given permission to select, and supple- 
it? ment, when it appeared necessary, from my own personal experience what 
(t might be wanting owing to the Crown Prince’s material having been put 
jr: together from memory without much help in the solitude of his island. 
,,_ A definite separation of what was in the original MS. and the occasional 
FE additions might perhaps have been indicated, but this has not been done, 
t? as it might detract from the easy flow of the narrative.” 


* In any case, the style is that of Herr Rosner and in no way resembles 
,; that of the Crown Prince in his volume “‘ From My Hunting Day- 
.. book,”’ except in an occasional short snappy sentence. 
Herr Rosner has chosen the form of recollections purporting to 
_ be written at various dates during the Prince’s sojourn at Wieringen, 
and presents a kind of history of the Prince’s life. It might, however, 
have been written by any one with a ready pen and without any 
special or inside knowledge. It contains no revelations whatever, 
and some things that are historically untrue. The military part 
is conspicuously weak ; we are told the old story that Biilow and 
 Hentsch lost the first battle of the Marne, whilst there is nothing 
2 about the March offensive of 1918, to the failure of which the Crown 
Prince so potently contributed by urging, with effect, that von Huitier’s 
easy success against Sir Hubert Gough should be exploited. 
On the other hand, we are informed that the Crown Prince was 
; certain that England would fight in 1914, realized that Moltke 
i was no use as a commander, advocated peace in 1915, etc., and 
; generally was right on every occasion, but had the mortification of 
knowing that his sagacity and prescience were never utilized. It will 
,; take more than Herr Rosner’s rhetoric to convince the world that 
the Crown Prince is a man of brains or even mediocre military talent. 
This valuable contribution to war literature has been translated 
into English under the title of ‘‘ The Memoirs of the Crown Prince 
of Germany,” with the omission of Herr Rosner’s name, half the 
title-page, the whole of his preface and the Crown Prince’s letter 
to him. In compensation for the removal of these somewhat 
' important features, there is a notice on the wrapper : 


“ This book has been written by the ex-Crown Prince himself during 
’ his exile in Holland.” 


us 
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Only one reviewer seems to have detected the difference between 
the original and its translation, though the very curious rendering 
of some of the military terms and titles should have caused others to 
refer to the German edition. Thus, what we know as the Supreme 
Command becomes the “‘ General Higher Command ”’; the Military 
Cabinet, “the Department of Military Administration”; Army 
Command, “‘ the Upper Command ”; Hindenburg’s rank is trans- 
lated ‘‘ Field-Marshal General,”? while General-oberst (a rank 
senior to General) is rendered as ‘‘ Lieut.-General.”’ 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 
AND ARTICLES ON MILITARY SUBJECTS 


A Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. Compiled by Col. 
H. C. Wy ty, C.B. with an Introduction by Gen. Sir CHARLES 
Monro, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.S.1.,G.C.M.G. Oxford University 
Press. 1 4s. net. 


The reader, as he follows in these pages the successive stages of 
Coote’s military career, will be continually asking himself why so 
brilliant a soldier has so long lacked a biographer. The reasons, 
however, lie fairly near the surface. The length and uncertainty 
of communication between England and India caused many months 
to elapse before news reached home of events in the East. Nor was 
there any very intelligent interest taken at home in Indian affairs. 
It was hardly realized in those days that a section of the Empire was 
struggling for existence. ‘To “‘ the man in the street ” it seemed that 
it was only the fate of the East India Company which was at stake ; 
and the Company was not popular. Public sympathy was probably 
rather with the Interlopers. ‘The Company had fallen on evil days 
and to stave off bankruptcy was presently forced to submit to the 
Regulating Act. Nor is Coote’s case unique. Stringer Lawrence, 
an earlier Commander-in-Chief in Madras, is only a name to-day. 
Clive’s case was quite exceptional. By his victory at Plassey he 
opened up the prospect of territorial aggrandizement on a scale 
hitherto undreamt of, and so impressed himself on the popular 
imagination that there was no room left for any one else in the picture. 
Coote’s victory at Wandewash seemed only the completion of the 
work begun by Clive at Arcot. The latter’s fame would perhaps have 
been less enduring, had he not made something of a mark in English 
public life. Coote, though at home for two terms of seven years 
each and member of Parliament for Leicester, left no trace in England. 
Finally, Coote’s campaigns against Hyder Ali, which were the true 
test of his military genius, only constituted a “‘ sideshow.” ‘The eyes 
of England were fixed upon the further shores of the Atlantic ; 
victories in the Carnatic could not counterbalance the threatened loss 
of her Colonies. 
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Judged solely from a military standpoint Coote was the greatest 
of our Indian soliders. In sheer military merit he outshone Clive. 
The latter never had so hard a proposition to face as had Coote in 
1781-82. The military resources of Mysore were far more formidable 
than those of Bengal. Plassey was not nearly so hard fought 2 
battle as any of Coote’s first three battles with Hyder Ali. The 
numerical superiority of Surajah Dowlah was greater than that 
of Hyder Ali, but the superior quality of the latter’s soldiers and 
especially of his artillery made the odds against Coote really the 
heavier. 

Col. Wylly modestly calls his work a compilation. But it is much 
more than that, for it is rich in historical information and suggestiv § 
criticism, and throws much light on the course of contemporay @ 
events in the Madras and Bengal Presidencies. The only adverse §j 
criticism, which might be passed upon it, is that it sometimes over ff 
steps the limits of relevancy. The chapter on naval operations § 
might with advantage have been condensed, and the length, at which § 
the political struggle between Hastings and his colleagues is told, 
seems excessive. The abstracts made from the various authorities 
might very well have been abbreviated, and a more generous allow- 
ance of dates would be a help to the reader. Too often he finds 
himself wondering what year is meant. 

Of Coote’s forty years’ service less than a third was passed in 
India, which falls into four clearly defined parts. The first may be 
called the Plassey period, when he was serving under Clive in Bengal 
as a captain in a King’s regiment ; the second the Wandewash period, 
when as commanding a King’s regiment he was also Commander-in- 
Chief in Madras and overthrew Lally. In both the other two periods 
he was Commander-in-Chief of all the Company’s forces in India, 
but his first term of service was a very short one, as owing to a quarrel 
with the Governor of Madras he resigned his post within the year. 
His last period was that of the Mysore War. 

The author at the outset of his book deals with the curious episode 
which nearly nipped Coote’s military career in the bud, and suggests 
that during the two years of his absence from the Army List he may 
have been serving in the Low Countries. There is a piece of 
corroborative evidence, which seems to have escaped the author’s 
notice. In a letter written by Coote to Lord Barrington, quoted on 
p. 98, he speaks of having been wounded in action at a time when the 
two officers, who had just superseded him, were still at school. 
There is no documentary evidence of his having been wounded before 
coming out to India; so the incident may be assigned to the years 
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tm: 4746-48. The fact that he first reappears in the Army List as on 
waz half-pay tends to support this explanation. 
Cok When once he reached India in 1756, twelve years after his 
0 entering the Army, Fortune quickly repaid him for her first unkind- 
9k mess. He had the luck to find himself, a captain of one year’s 
ins: standing, the senior King’s officer with Clive’s expedition. On his 
matireturn to England some of the Company’s Directors, who were 
tasi already hostile to Clive, showed a disposition to put him forward 
(ge: as a rival to their enemy, and to this fact Coote probably owed his 
prompt appointment to the command of the 84th King’s Regiment, 
, k raised for service in Bengal. Another stroke of luck diverted him 
wx: to Madras and placed him in command of the forces there. In this 
go Command he displayed a rare combination of fiery energy and cool 
yt Prudence. He only joined the army in the field on the roth of 
got November. On the 30th he captured Wandewash, on the 1oth of 
yt December Carangoly, and on the 22nd of January won the decisive 
i Victory which broke the French power in the Carnatic. He showed 
Jeg his prudence by not advancing at once on Pondicherry, though 
jg: Lally thought, that had he done so, the place would have fallen within 
os eight days owing to lack of supplies, but he preferred to render its 
,@ Surrender inevitable by first capturing all the smaller posts, on which 
it might draw for supplies. Here too fortune favoured him. For 
i just as he was closing in on the French fortress, he was unexpectedly 
yi superseded by orders from home. But within a week his successor 
(, was wounded, and Coote resuming command brought his campaign 
ye toa successful conclusion. 
- But brilliant as was his campaign against Lally, it was the war 
4 with Hyder Ali which revealed Coote’s military genius in its clearest 
- light. Whereas the Wandewash campaign had been an offensive 
, One, against Hyder Ali he was thrown on the defensive and his powers 
4 were taxed to the utmost to hold his own in face of the extraordinary 
difficulties which confronted him. Macaulay speaks of Coote at 
this crisis as “‘ broken by age and disease, no longer the Coote of 
Wandewash.”” There seems to have been a general tendency to 
overestimate Coote’s age. He was in his fifty-fifth year. Eye- 
witnesses testify to the great energy displayed by Coote. At Porto 
Novo ‘‘ the Commander-in-Chief is one of the most active officers 
in the field.” The next month he made a forced march of 150 
miles to join hands with a contingent coming overland from 
Bengal. It was not till the winter of 1781 that he began to show 
signs of physical weakness. ‘‘ He marched upwards of thirty miles 
in a few hours ; and was so weak when he arrived in camp that he 
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was obliged to be taken from his horse and fainted the moment he 
was laid upon his couch.”’ Early in 1782 he was thinking of returning 
to Bengal. But the pressing need of relieving Vellore kept him m 
the field. On the morning fixed for the advance he was found 
senseless in his tent in a fit of apoplexy. Nevertheless, he accon- 
panied his Army in a palanquin and four days later was on horseback 
the whole day under an intense sun. No further attack seems to have 
seized him till on the 8th of September he was struck down bys > 
** very severe bilious fever,” whereupon he resigned his command and | 
sailed for Calcutta at the end of the month. 

The difficulties which Coote had to surmount in this Mysore | 
war were colossal. The incapacity of the Madras Government 
almost staggers belief. The artillery was not in a fit condition to 
take the field; carriages and tumbrils were still in the making. 
There were practically no cavalry, though Hyder Ali was specially 
strong in this arm. Coote took into the service four cavalry regi- 
ments belonging to the Nawab, amounting to some 800 men. But 
his weakness in this arm prevented him from pushing home any of 
his victories and capturing Hyder’s precious artillery. If he had had 
4,000 horse, he calculated that he could have driven his enemy out 
of the Carnatic. There was a general dearth of supplies. He had 
to depend upon Bengal alike for his supplies and his finances. ‘A 
day’s rice more or less may decide the fate of the British Empire 
in India.” The transport was hopelessly defective ; the draught 
oxen of indifferent quality and not nearly enough of them. As he 
had to carry all his supplies with him on the march, he could not 
find transport for more than six days’ supplies, and if he could have 
found more, his weakness in cavalry would have made it impossible 
to protect a long train. The huge horde of camp followers still 
further crippled his movements and during a battle required a con- 
siderable detachment to be set apart for its protection. ‘The lack 
of cavalry made it very difficult to get adequate information, and the 
Nawab proved a faithless ally. 

Coote’s strategical plan was based upon holding four forts, which 
he regarded as essential to the safety of Madras. He was continually 
obliged to march to the relief of one or other of these, revictual it 
and then a few months later repeat the process. Three times he had 

to march to the help of Vellore. If while thus employed he got a 
chance of striking a blow at Hyder, he took full advantage of it. He 
always took care to make a personal reconnaissance of the ground ; 
he had an unfailing eye for the weak points in the enemy’s defence, 
and he generally succeeded either in turning his flank or in forcing 
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him to abandon his prepared position and manceuvre in the open. 
In handling his troops on the battlefield Coote showed himself a 
superlative tactician. The author duly stresses the point that it was 
Coote, and not Wellington, who introduced the two-deep line. Hyder 
Ali put great store upon his artillery. Ifthe capture of this arm was 


threatened, he would withdraw his Army from the battlefield. He 


also made considerable use of his cavalry, and at Sholinghur there 
was fierce hand-to-hand fighting between the Mysore horse and 
Coote’s infantry. Three defeats in as many months somewhat 
weakened Hyder’s confidence in his troops, and in the fourth and 
last battle at Arnee the resistance offered was markedly feeble. If 
Coote had not been obliged to abandon the movement against 
Cuddalore in September, 1782, owing to the failure of the rice-ships 
to keep their appointment, the Carnatic would have probably been 
cleared of the enemy in that year. 

General Monro closes his Introduction thus: ‘ although there- 
fore the lessons to be gathered from Coote’s day are not readily 
apparent, yet there is one principle in particular which is eternal 
and this is well illustrated by Colonel Wylly.”’ The principle alluded 
to seems to be that of concentration of force at the decisive point. 
Coote was entirely opposed to making war “‘ with little packets ” 
of troops, .a policy dear to the hearts of the Madras authorities. Lord 
Macartney was a special offender in this respect and was perpetually 
trying to divert forces from the main theatre for the purpose of 
eccentric operations, especially against the Dutch. 

Throughout his career Coote had trouble with the Governors of 
Madras, with Pigot, Du Pré, but above all with Macartney. The 
Madras Government really aimed at independence and resented the 
interference of either the Council of Directors at home or the Supreme 
Council in Calcutta, and as Coote represented both, there was bound 
to be trouble. The shortcomings of the Madras Council stand out 
the more glaringly, when contrasted with the whole-hearted support 
which Hastings gave to his General. ‘‘ While I have a soldier or a 
rupee, I will never abandon the Carnatic.” 

The introduction contains two wrong dates: on the first page 
1754 should be 1756 and on p. ix. 1789 should be 1782. Two 
different dates are given for the fall of Amboor on pp. 210 and 213, 
and on p. 291 in the margin the 22nd of June is given as the date of 
the battle of Arnee instead of the 2nd, which is in the text. 
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The Russian Turmoil, Memoirs: Military, Soctal, and Poktical. 
By General A. I. DENIKIN. With 27 Illustrations, Diagrams 
and Maps. London: Hutchinson & Co. 24s. net. 


In this book General Denikin, formerly Commander of the Volun- 
teer Army in Russia, relates his experiences and gives his view of 
the events of the Russian Revolution between the abdication of 
the Tzar and the failure of General Kornilov’s movement against the 
Provisional Government—a period of a little over six months, in the 
course of which the old Russian Army perished ignominiously and 
the way was made clear for the Bolshevik domination over the Russian 
people. | 

General Denikin tells his sad story in moderate and convincing 
language, and his work is clearly that of an honest and patriotic 
soldier, who played his part manfully in a great national crisis. 

It is interesting to note that the General, who has so often been 
depicted as the unbending champion of the old order in Russia, 
has not a word to say in defence of Tzarism as it existed. before the 
Revolution. He is clearly of opinion that the inefficiency of the 
Tzar and the corruption of his Ministers had made some sort of 
political upheaval inevitable. ‘‘'The Revolution,” he states, “‘ was 
the Result of the discontent of literally all classes with the old power.” 
Unfortunately, however, the men who succeeded in deposing the 
Tzar had no real constructive policy of their own. They were 
political amateurs filled with fine ideals with regard to the great 
mission of democracy, but utterly incapable of guiding the destinies 
of the vast, illiterate and ignorant Russian people in the crisis of their 
fate. Their surrender to the extremists in refusing to maintain the 
discipline of the Army brought about their downfall and handed 
over their country to the despotism of the Bolsheviks. General 
Denikin, who was commanding the VIII. Army Corps in Rumania 
when the Revolution began, and was subsequently Chief of the Staff 
to General Alexeiev and Commander-in-Chief on the South-western 
Front, states that his troops were thunderstruck when the news of 
the Tzar’s abdication reached them—“ there was neither sorrow nor 
rejoicing. There was deep, thoughtful silence.” It was clear to 
him, however, from the earliest days of the Revolution that three 
definite ideas were already prevalent in the minds of the troops— 
(1) that a return to the past was out of the question ; (2) that the 
country would be given a Constitution worthy of a great people, 
probably some kind of limited monarchy ; and (3) that the German 
domination in Russia would now come to an end and that the war 
would be vigorously carried on, 
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We should imagine that in the main this is a fair description of 
the attitude of mind of the officers, and also of the vast majority 
of the men, at the front in March, 1917. The ‘‘ mystic adoration ” 
with which the Tzar had formerly been regarded by his troops had 
not survived the lamentable experiences of the Japanese war, while 
the corruption and mismanagement of the military administration 
during the first two years of the World War had been apparent to 
all, destroying any lingering vestige of prestige which remained to 
the monarch. Nicholas II. was looked upon as weak, vacillating 
and unlucky, whilst his unfortunate Empress was suspected of being 
pro-German in her sympathies. But although the spirit of criticism 
was alive throughout the Army, it would bea mistake to suppose that 
subversive propaganda had made much progress, at any rate among 
the fighting troops, at this date. ‘‘‘ The people-in-arms,’ for that 
was what the Army really was, were elated by victory and down- 
hearted when defeated,’ but as a whole, they were loyal to the 
national ideal and ready, if ordered to do so and led properly, to carry 
on the war against the invader of their country. There is little 
doubt, therefore, that had the Provisional Government displayed 
any courage or ability the terrible and humiliating military débdcle 
which was to follow so rapidly might have been avoided. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the Provisional Government from its first establish- 
ment in power practically surrendered the control of the Army to 
an irresponsible body of extremist agitators at Petrograd, known as 
the “Soviet of Workmen and Soldiers’ Delegates ’’—a policy in 
which it was aided and abetted by a number of influential generals 
whose chief anxiety was to establish their own interests with the new 
rulers of the country. The notorious “ Order of the Day, No. 1,” 
which was accepted by the Government, was issued by the Soviet 
on the rst of March. It led to the transfer of actual military power 
to committees of soldiers, to a system of election to positions of 
command in the field, and to the dismissal of commanders by their 
men. The collapse of the discipline of the Russian Army really 
dates from the promulgation of this absurd order. The demoraliza- 
tion rapidly went from bad to worse, the unhappy officers either sur- 
rendering to the new state of things or vainly attempting to maintain 
their authority against the soldiers’ committees and the extremist 
agitators who acted as the representatives of the Soviet. It will 
be remembered that, in spite of the chaotic state of the Army, the 
Provisional Government, headed by Kerensky, decided to carry out 
a vigorous offensive in the summer of 1917, the conduct of which was 
entrusted to General Brussilov. After a successful opening attack 
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tltis offensive ended in a shameful rout—the hideous details of which 
make sad reading for any soldier. General Denikin is of opinion 
that even after this tragedy it might still have been possible, had the 
opportunity been seized and firmly acted upon, to restore the fighting 
spirit of the Army. Had General Kornilov, who was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief on the South-western Front after the disaster, 
been supported by Kerensky in his attempt to restore discipline, 
General Denikin considers that the situation might have been saved. 
But unhappily for the Russian people Kerensky was only a second- 
rate demagogue, greedy of power and incapable of appreciating the 
terrible insecurity of his position. His “‘ will-power was dominated jj 
by his fear of the Soviet, of the danger of definitely losing all prestige 
with the Revolutionary Democracy, by resentment against Korniloy 
for the resolute tone of the latter’s messages and by the shadow of 
the potential dictator.” And so this fleeting opportunity—if indeed, 
there really was such an opportunity, of which we ourselves are 
doubtful in view of the fact that the Bolsheviks were the only people | 
in Russia who knew exactly what they wanted—for the destruction of 
the menace to the free development of constitutional government in 
Russia, and for the maintenance of the national resistance to the 
German invasion, was irremediably lost. Kerensky gained 2 
temporary triumph by the overthrow of Kornilov, only in his tum 
to fall an easy victim to Lenin. The Russian Army had ceased to 
exist, except as a countless mob of marauding refugees. 


After the War. A Diary by Lieut.-Col. C. A Court REepINcTon, 
C.M.G. London: Constable & Co., Ltd. az1s. 


In the course of the year 1921 Lieut.-Colonel Repington, on 
“a mission suggested to me by Viscount Burnham,”’ visited Paris, 
Rome, Athens, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, Berlin, Sofia 
and Coblenz. Later in the year he attended the Disarmament 
Conference at Washington. This book is the result, offered “‘ asa 
small contribution to the knowledge of people and events in the 
world of to-day in the hope that it may aid my readers to judge for 
themselves the proper direction of foreign policy in the future.” 

There can be no doubt that Colonel Repington enjoyed himself 
enormously in his progress. In such of these cities as still possess 
kings, he visited them and talked and ate with them, exchanged what 
he supposed to be confidences, and, in one case at least, sentimen- 
talized. Where there were no kings, he contented himself with prime 
ministers, foreign secretaries, even journalists. And wherever he 
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went and whomever he met, he gave him or them his views or “ told 
him my conclusions.” Whether these potentates enjoyed themselves 
as much as Colonel Repington, we have no means of judging. Per- 
haps they found the reciprocal advantage of giving their visitor their 
views a sufficient compensation. But the British representatives at 
these towns, to whom also he gave his views and whom he instructed 
generally as to their future conduct, had no such interest as the 
foreign potentates in having their views presented to the world through 
the medium of this Odysseus. It is surely better that ambassadors 
and officials of legations and men on official missions should abstain 
from expressing to wandering journalists opinions on the members of 
their own government or on the institutions, armies and politicians 
of the states to which they are accredited. If, after the appearance 
of this book, they do express such opinions, they have fair warning 
of the consequences. 

The book leaves two main impressions. ‘The first is that all the 
monarchs, princes, princesses, presidents, prime ministers, other 
ministers and journalists in Europe, and most of the British diplo- 
matists, spend almost all their time in talk—hours and hours and 
hours of talk, with intervals for meals, during part of which, at least, 
talk is impossible for physical reasons. Whether they do it when 
Colonel Repington is not there, we do not know. It would almost 
seem as if they must. They take to the exercise with such avidity 
when he comes that it must be a habit with them. They do not say 
anything particularly witty or particularly true. Indeed, the con- 


_ Versation of those who are not British is concerned mainly with the 


innocence and purity of their own national behaviour as contrasted 

with the dark and tortuous schemes of their neighbours, and with the 

nid and interest which lie equally on England to do something for 
em. 

The second impression is that, bad as things are, they would all 
come right if people of importance could only have a few more good 
talks with Colonel Repington, and would adopt the remedies which he 
suggests, 

The general effect is somewhat monotonous. Colonel Repington’s 
Previous book had something of a success of scandal. Any one 
who is thereby incited to read this one will be disappointed. As he 
Says of the people who then objected to the publication of private 
conversations, “‘a few old cats have squealed privately.” No old 
cats will squeal this time ; for the potentates and their like must have 
calculated their indiscretions, and the diplomatists do not count. 
Hence, the confidences and revelations do not make your flesh creep 
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as much as you hope. You are always being led into a corner to set 
something which is either already notorious or is not there at all. 
It is true that on the other hand you have the benefit of some in- 
imitably complacent judgments on men and things. You wil 
know that Colonel Repington thinks a certain Liberal politician, who 
was having ‘“‘a look round”? Rumania, “a trustworthy man of 3 
fine type with a pleasant daughter,’’ which must be gratifying to the 
Liberal politician, especially when he reflects, as Colonel Repingtoa 
does, on the advantage of being enshrined in a book by Colond 
Repington. ‘‘ Waverley went through six editions in nine months. 
I went through ten in two months, and larger editions, at two guines 
a set of each two volumes.” Howsecure an eternity then is promisd 
to those who have been so fortunate as to entertain Colonel Repingto | 
at luncheon ! | 

Yet the book may be of value to the historian of the futur. 
If the potentates and diplomatists knew their business and only 
told the truth when it was known already, they probably said that 
which for the moment they wished to be believed ; and though we 
are none the wiser as to the real plans of, for example, the Bulgaria) © 
Government, it may be of interest some day to some one to know 
what that Government thought was a plausible story in July, 1921. 
In this the book suffers from its diary form. A record written from 
day to day is always in danger of being tedious, because all perspective 
is absent and, as once or twice occurs in this book, opinions noted 
on one day are sometimes falsified almost immediately. But in 4 
real diary, kept only for the eye of the writer or the information o 
distant posterity, there is the compensating advantage of frankness. 
No doubt such diarists as Greville and Pepys had their vanities and 
were not above writing for effect, though Greville took care that the 
effect should only be produced years after his death, and Pepys must 
have doubted whether it would ever be produced at all. But they 
were not trying to make any particular propaganda and they had 
nothing to conceal. The trail of propaganda lies over all Colonel 
Repington’s pages. When he thought that he was teaching his 
scholars, they thought that they were making use of him. And as 
to concealment, it is impossible that these pages really disclose what 
passed at all those “‘ good talks.” Even the new diplomacy is not as 
silly as that. 

Yet in places there appear patches so ingenuous as almost to 
persuade us to the contrary. He gravely records on his second day 
in the United States: “‘ expect that generalizing about America 
will be dangerous owing to the size of the country and the different 
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seers of the States.”” When he had been a few days in Bucharest, 
rive went to see the Prime Minister. Colonel Repington’s “ first 
s{ #2eQuest was that he should instruct six ministers, whom I named, to 
live me all the information I wanted about Finance, Commerce, 

Army, Police, the Government of Transylvania, Communications and 
pil. This he very kindly undertook to do and made a note of it.” 
sit his was on the 17th of July, and the Colonel left the country on the 
»2arly morning of the 26th. Prodigious |! 

, It is perhaps only necessary to add, in order to convey an accurate 
.., 4ppreciation of the book, thatwhen the author knows aman’s Christian 
iyame or nickname, he uses it, and that he “‘ can bear almost anything 
s(iexCePt lack of taste.” 


_ Lord Hood and the Defence of Toulon. By J. HOLLAND Rose. Cam- 
3 bridge: At the University Press. 16s. net. 


«, Lord Hood’s defence of Toulon is as a rule remembered because 
:cit provided Napoleon with his first opportunity for distinguishing 
-himself in war, but quite apart from that adventitious interest the 
_«: episode is one of considerable importance and it is astonishing that 
. there should never have been any adequate account of it from the 
,, British side. Even Mr. Fortescue hardly brings out its full import- 
gi, ANCE, and he seems to have endorsed, without adequate consideration 
be of the evidence, the unfavourable criticisms on Hood for which Sir 
ic John Moore was largely responsible. But a great deal has been 
vis written on the subject in France, and Professor Rose has found 
; Plenty of valuable evidence in the British records to throw further 
vs light upon it. The story is one of real interest, if only for the 
.. emphasis with which it brings out one special lesson which has been 
; More often illustrated in history than taken to heart by those who 
, Should have profited by it, namely that England has no right to 
expect the Fleet to do the Army’s work as well as its own. Strictly 
speaking, the story of the defence of Toulon hardly belongs to 
naval history at all, it is a story of the British Navy ashore, trying to 
make sailors do the work of soldiers, of the pitting of guns on ship- 
board against guns on land, with the normal result that the land had 
the best of it. It is extremely interesting to read of the disadvantages 
under which the ships laboured in their contest with the land batteries 
(p. 88) and to find Sidney Smith declaring that ships-of-the-line were 
“useless machines” when there were no enemy’s battleships to 
fight, that they were useless against coast batteries and that “ small 
vessels with heavy artillery were ‘‘ the only species of force that can 
act with advantage on a coast or cooperate with an army ”’ (p. 66). 
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Dr. Rose shows clearly enough that it was merély for want of a 
adequate military force that ‘Toulon was lost; that if no adequt§ 


military force was ever forthcoming, it was due largely to Austm 
jealousy of Sardinia, to her greed for territory in Italy, and her mud 


more justifiable suspicions of the intentions of Russia ; that of te 
five contingents who made up the defenders the Neapolitans wered 


little value, the Spaniards not much better, the French Royals 


not wholly to be depended on and only the Sardianians and t § 


scanty force of British really good fighting men. He says, wit 
almost unnecessary emphasis, ‘‘ no blame can attach to the Brits 


fleet’(p.33). Who would blame the whale for not being the elephant! J 


He makes it clear also, that Hood’s vigour and spirit were the mat- 
stay of the defence; that he did not neglect to take steps for tk 
evacuation of the Royalist refugees ; that he was, by David Dunds! 
own admission, unsparing in his endeavours to help the troops; a 
that there is no evidence of friction between Army and Navy due} 
his bad temper and jealousy. Admittedly Hood was over optimist 


in the reports which he sent home, but that by no means exonents | 


the Ministers at home for their absurdly inadequate measures to tat 
advantage of the opportunity which the throwing open of Toulon 
the Allies placed in their hands. It was there that the root of th 
evil lay. Pitt had made no adequate preparation for war befor 
1793—despite Dr. Rose’s assertion (p. 5) that, “ Pitt had granted 
money liberally and wisely to the Navy.” England was quite unable 


to mobilize anything like adequate fleets at the outbreak of war, aud, 


even if she could have done so, the Navy alone could do but little 
support Sardinia and Austria on land. Moreover, when wat 
come and every available British soldier was needed at Toulon * 
find Pitt and his amateur Chief of Staff, Henry Dundas, withdrawl 
from Toulon even some of the scanty force employed there in ord# 
to undertake fresh operations in the West Indies. ) 
The moral of the story is clear enough, even if Dr. Rose, 8 
perhaps natural in the biographer of Pitt, fails to drive home # 
conclusion for which he supplies so much evidence. With all bs 
courage and tenacity, his patriotism and undaunted resolutid 
Pitt had none of the other attributes of a great war minister. Tht 
story of Toulon, highly honourable to the British regiments wi? 
fought there and to the bluejackets who so gallantly endeavout 
to do work for which they had not been trained, is most discreditable 
to those who framed the policy and directed the strategy of the Fits! 
Coalition. When one reads the quite indefinite instructions ¥" 
which Hood was sent out, or the narrative of the way in which th® 
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splendid opening was thrown away, one no longer marvels at the 
successes of the French Republic; one marvels rather at the fact 
that Europe escaped complete subjection. 


The History of the Fifty-First (Highland) Division, 1914-18. By 
Major F. W. Bewsuer, D.S.O.,M.C. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. 35s. 


It savours perhaps of the platitude to remark on the development 
of divisional feeling and traditions as one of the outstanding features 
of the war of 1914-18, but, if any one Division may be said to have 
worked up its esprit de division to the highest pitch and to have 
owed its very remarkable successes in no small measure to the 
strength of its divisional traditions, it was the Fifty-First, the High- 
land Territorial Division. Even before the lifting to any extent of 
the veil of anonymity in which so many of the first exploits of the war 
had to be performed, the Highland Division was one of the 
Divisions whose entity and characteristics as a Division became 
generally familiar not only to the Army in France and to its opponents, 
but even to people at home, for it quickly established a reputation 
as an economical and efficient slayer of Germans. An adequate 
account of its experiences and achievements, therefore, was much to 
be desired and Major Bewsher has peculiar qualifications for writing 
the Division’s history. 'Though not himself a Highlander, he served 
with the Division for some time as a Brigade Major, and then as 
G.S.O. II., and himself went through many of its trials and triumphs. 
He has done his work well: he has not only produced a careful, 
authoritative and readable narrative, but he does enable his readers 
to grasp the reasons for the Division’s success as well as the measure 
of that success. He shows how its traditions were built up, after a 
rather unlucky and particularly trying start, and what this esprit 
de division was like and how it inspired the troops to accomplish a 
performance second to none. He brings out fully the excellence of 
the material from which the Division was formed—the high standard 
of efficiency in sniping which was attained was natural enough 
with so many gillies and stalkers in the ranks—but shows how 
even when, in 1918, ‘‘ the Highlands had nothing further to give but 
her boys,” the young recruits accomplished things in April, 1918, on 
the Lys, in Champagne and round Valenciennes fully equal to the 
achievements of their fathers and elder brothers at Beaumont-Hamel 
and Arras and Ypres and Cambrai. But above all he brings out how 
much the Division owed to the careful and systematic training it 
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received from General Harper, who commanded it for two and a 
half years. 

When General Harper took over command of the Division, it 
had nothing much to its credit. Robbed of half its battalions before 
it went overseas, made up to strength with strange units, some of 
them not even Scottish, plunged straight into trenches just captured 
from the enemy, and thus called upon to endure its baptism of 
fire whilst employed upon the difficult task of consolidation, the 
Division was peculiarly hardly tried and started under unfavourable 
auspices. But it weathered these early misfortunes and speedily 
developed into a highly efficient unit, largely owing to the careful, 
systematic and far-sighted training of its Commander. Not only was 
the Fifty-first the first Division to adopt and develop the leap-frog 
method of attack (p. 62), but its brilliant success at the third battle 
of Ypres was due to the fact that General Harper had just been con- 
centrating on the training of platoons to overcome local resistance by 
the use of their own fire-power, and that in consequence the Division 
was well prepared to cope with the problems presented by the “ pill- 
box ” (p. 193). Similarly, a fortnight’s pause between two of its 
three periods of active participation in the battle of Arras had been 
utilized for intensive musketry training, which bore ample fruit 
when on the 16th of May, 1917, it repulsed with heavy losses a most 
formidable German counter-attack on its position near Fampoux. 

Major Bewsher, as has been said, has done his work well: he 
never fails to show the way in which things were done, to pay atten- 
tion to the tactical developments and conditions prevailing at each 
stage in the Division’s story: he brings out well the bearing and 
importance of its earlier experiences, such as its training in crater 
warfare in the Vimy area in May and June, 1916, but there are two 
serious blemishes in the book. The maps are not only restricted in 
numbers, but those which are given are not very clear, they are too 
small, they fail to show many of the places mentioned in the text 
and they do not open clear of the book. For the last fault the un- 
fortunate author is probably not responsible, one knows by bitter 
experience that publishers do not read books or they would not so 
invariably fail to insert the maps in such a way that they can be easily 
consulted, but Major Bewsher may be held responsible for the 
absence of any Order of Battle, showing the original composition of 
the Division and subsequent changes, a thing indispensable in a 
Divisional History, and the more so in one in which only a few 
regiments were represented, so that Gordons and Seaforths and 
Argylls appeared in all the brigades. Add to this, the absence of an 
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index, and the difficulty of following the narrative attentively is at 
times great. In the second edition, which the book deserves, these 
defects should certainly be rectified. 


The Royal Fusihers in the Great War. ByH.C.O’NeILL. London: 
William Heinemann. 21s. net. 


To write the history of a regiment in the war of 1914-18 is a 
far harder task than to tackle that of a division or a battalion, but 
the boldest may shrink before the difficulties of telling the story of a 
regiment which, like the Royal Fusiliers, ran to forty-seven battalions, 
even without reckoning the eighteen battalions into which the four 
** Royal Fusilier ’’ battalions of the London Regiment ultimately 
developed. Not all these sixty or more battalions actually went into 
the fighting line, two Special Reserve battalions were at home 
all the war, fully occupied in their work of training recruits and 
producing drafts, eight Service battalions were in the end converted 
into Training Reserve units for the same purpose, there were five 
Labour battalions and three Garrison battalions, while of the five 
Jewish battalions only two ever got into the fighting line, and of the 
four “ Public School ” Service battalions three were reduced after a 
very short period of service in France and their personnel drafted to 
Officer Cadet battalions, a step which should certainly have been 
taken with the whole ‘‘ U.P.S. Brigade ” at a very much earlier date. 
Still, even so, there were something like twenty battalions of the 
Regiment which saw long periods of active service, any one of which 
went through experiences whose recital might well have filled a 
good-sized book. The Royal Fusiliers were represented in every 
major theatre of war except Mesopotamia, their 4th Battalion, a 
victim, alas, of the ‘‘ Geddes axe,”’ was about the first British battalion 
to engage the Germans at Mons, their 7th Battalion only just missed 
by a few miles ending the war where the 4th Battalion had opened it. 
Between August, 1914, and November, 1918, the Royal Fusiliers 
had taken part in every action of importance in France and Flanders, 
often having five or six battalions simultaneously engaged. From 
first to last, 235,476 men served in the Regiment during the war, a 
number about equal to the whole Regular Army at the outbreak of 
war. Its death-roll of over 21,000 officers and men was approxi- 
mately the strength of the British infantry at Waterloo. ‘To record 
such experiences in moderate compass is beyond the possible. Mr. 
O’Neill has been frankly episodical in treatment: where he has 
plenty of information, as for the 4th Battalion’s doings at Mons or for 
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the most important part played by the 2nd Battalion in the landing 
at Gallipoli, he tells the story clearly and well and has added something 
to our knowledge of the war. ‘Too often his information is deficient 
or lacking in essential details, and his narrative becomes a mere 
catalogue, all the harder to follow for want of maps and plans. In 
trench warfare particularly so much depends on the exact position 
of the trenches attacked that the absence of plans constitutes the 
gravest disadvantage, and the few that have been given are none too 
clear. No doubt the provision of adequate plans would have swollen 
the cost of the book unduly, but it must be admitted that this defect 
does make the volume rather hard reading, in spite of Mr. O’Neill’s 
skilful effort to complete a difficult task. 


History of the 8th North Staffords. Hughes & Harper, Ltd., The 
Royal Press, Longton, Staffordshire. 


The Battalion whose record is narrated in this volume was among 
the earliest units of the “‘ New Army ” to be raised. It owed much 
to an old officer of the 4th Battalion (Extra Reserve) of the Regiment, 
Major Cecil Wedgwood, who had gained the D.S.O. in South Africa 
and was a leading man in the varied affairs of the Potteries. Though 
over fifty years of age when war broke out, he not only raised the 
“th and 8th Battalions of the North Staffords almost unaided but 
accompanied the 8th Battalion to France and was killed in action 
on the Somme in July, 1916. What the Battalion owed to him stands 
out clearly in the narrative of its doings and not a little of the interest 
of the volume to the general reader lies in the valuable evidence it 
affords as to the raising of the “‘ New Armies,” the spirit by which 
their units were inspired and actuated and the qualities which 
enabled the United Kingdom to carry out the task which in 1914 
seemed to so many of us beyond the reach of possibility, that of 
producing in time of war and in the face of almost insuperable diffi- 
culties an Army adequate to the needs of the situation. 

Of the services of the 8th North Staffords in France the book 
gives a clear and readable version. Part of the 19th Division, it 
took part in no major operation until July, 1916, when it did good 
service at the capture of La Boisselle. After that, it was in battle 
after battle, at Grandcourt in November, 1916, at Messines on the 
7th and 8th of June, 1917, where it especially distinguished itself, on 
two separate occasions in “ Third Ypres,’”’ in the Bapaume district 
during the retreat in March, 1918, in the defence of Messines and 
Kemmel in the German offensive on the Lys. It then went to the 
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Aisne for a rest, and came in for yet a third German offensive, 
earning credit in the fighting of the 6th of June at the Montagne 
de Bligny, where it helped its Brigade, the 56th, to win the Croix 
de Guerre. The Battalion was next transferred to the Neuve 
Chapelle area, and, without sharing in any major operation until 
November, was in constant action against the enemy’s rearguards, an 
arduous and trying task. Its last engagement was some very stiff 
fighting between Valenciennes and Le Quesnoy (4th—6th of 
November, 1918). The mere recital of its principal actions shows 
that the Battalion had its full share of fighting, and, on the whole, 
more than its share of success. It was clearly fortunate in its 
commanding officers and in keeping them in turn for unusually long 
periods. It was throughout a steady and well-disciplined Battalion, 
maintaining a high standard despite repeated losses and the 
*“ pernicious system” of drafting reinforcements quite regardless 
of the regiments to which the men belonged (p. 45), a practice which 
we suppose was sometimes inevitable, but one which should have 
been kept down to the minimum in view of the great value of 
esprit de corps and territorial traditions as factors in efficiency. 
The volume is well got up and the story is well told, the only 
serious criticism being that, while there are some half a dozen plans 
of trench systems held by the Battalion in its early days, of which 
an especially good account is given, there is none for the later and 
more active operations, for which diagrams are really more needed. 


Some Pages from the History of ‘‘Q” Battery R.H.A. in the Great 
War. ‘‘ Strung together by A.H.B.” Royal Artillery Institu- 
tion, Woolwich. 3s. 6d. 


In a war in which trench warfare predominated a battery of 
R.H.A. found the chances of employment in the special work for 
which it is designed necessarily much curtailed. Moreover, Q 
Battery, whose record has been put together by one of its com- 
manders, Major A. H. Burne, only arrived in France with the Indian 
Cavalry Corps as “‘ First Ypres ” was nearing its close : it therefore 
missed the first of the two periods of mobile warfare which were 
separated by the long deadlock of trench warfare. For three years, 
therefore, Q Battery’s share in the war was almost entirely confined 
to firing from fixed positions, a task in which its capacity for rapid 
movement was of no account. It was only for fleeting moments 
such as the German retreat to the Hindenburg line in March, 1917, 
and the opening of the Cambrai battle of the following November 
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that it got a chance of moving and maneuving. In 1918, however, 
it had plenty of chances of showing that, even under modern condi- 
tions, there is a distinct réle for highly mobile artillery, and both 
in the ‘‘ March retreat ” and in the great advance of the autumn it 
repeatedly turned these chances to good account. 

Major Burne’s unpretentious but excellent account is mainly 
intended for those who served with the Battery or had friends in it, 
but it is by no means without interest to other readers. It throws 
real light on the possibilities open to horse artillery, and Major Burne 
notes with satisfaction the decision which allowed the battery to 
retain its ‘‘ beloved 13-pounders ”’ when attached to the Australian 
Corps from May to September, 1918, and shows how the extra 
mobility of the lighter gun was a real asset to the battery. 

Q Battery, after a distinguished record, not only in this last war 
but in earlier ones—was it not “the V.C. troop ”’ of Sanna’s Post 
fame ?—has been one of the victims of the necessary reductions in 
the R.H.A. It is all the more important, therefore, that this useful 
little account of its services should have been compiled, and it is to 
be hoped that officers of other broken batteries may follow Major 
Burne’s example. 


The 74th (Yeomanry) Division in Syria and France. By Major C. H. 
DupLey Warp, D.S.O., M.C. With a foreword by Field- 
Marshal Viscount ALLENBY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. London: 
John Murray. 21s. net. 


Early in 1916 six yeomanry brigades arrived in Egypt. Four 
of them had fought dismounted in the later stages of the Gallipoli 
campaign ; two had just come out from England. In Egypt they 
were formed into three dismounted brigades; a year later they 
became the infantry of the 74th (Yeomanry) Division. 

Major Dudley Ward shows how this Division came to be formed 
and describes the part it played in the advance from the border of 
Palestine to Jerusalem, and in the final advance in France. This is 
an interesting story and it is well told. 

The general course of the war, sketched in from time to time as a 
background to the story, gives rise to questions of policy and strategy. 
These add to the interest of the book, but the conclusions advanced 
must be taken only as expressions of opinion. One point may be 
quoted as showing the author’s opinion on the value of the Eastern 
campaigns, and therefore his attitude to the main subject of this book. 
He is discussing the general situation in 1916 and early 1917. “‘ ‘The 
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terrific battles in France and Belgium, with their six and seven-figure 
totals of casualties, will always give the impression that the real 
trial of strength, or rather the actual field of victory, was there ; 
but it does not require much imagination to realize that an over- 
whelming Turkish success in Syria would have altered the whole 
course of the war, and would have been as great a disaster to the 
Entente as, in all probability, the loss of Paris.” It may be questioned 
whether any Turkish success in Syria would have altered the course 
of the war any more than the fall of Kut. 

In March, 1917, when the 74th Division came into being, Sir 
Archibald Murray had advanced to the Syrian frontier ; the railway 
and the pipe line which conducted water from the sweet water canal 
had been constructed along the northern shore of the Sinai peninsula. 
The author relates the circumstances in which these men trained 
for mounted action were converted into infantry. 

Sir A. Murray was about to attack. ‘‘ He required more infantry, 
and was more or less at loggerheads with the Cabinet over the force 
which he considered necessary to effect an advance to el Arish. It 
must be admitted that his position was not an enviable one: the 
Cabinet seemed to alter its mind from day to day—first urging him 
to an offensive, and then instructing him that the policy required was 
purely a defensive one. Meanwhile the yeomanry units were 
dismounted, and doing nothing in particular.” 

Lord Allenby writes in his foreword, “‘ Few would have wondered 
had the bold experiment failed. The experiment did not fail ; 
it resulted in a grand success.” 

June, 1917, marks the end of Sir A. Murray’s command. The 
author remarks that the great achievement of this period ‘‘ was the 
conquering of the Desert, not so much by force of arms as by 
mechanical appliances.” 

The real work of the Division began with the arrival of Sir E. 
Allenby and in the consequent preparations for the advance through 
Palestine. “In drawing up his plans of battle, General Allenby’s 
chief difficulties were water and transport.” These difficulties 
and the arrangements made to meet them are clearly shown, and 
throughout the narrative of the operations they occupy an important 
place. The operations themselves are treated sufficiently fully for 
most purposes, but not in such detail as to obscure the narrative. 
The first two battles—the capture of Beersheba and of the Sheria 
position—* are remarkable for the dash shown by the infantry and 
the determined support they received from other arms.” The 
advance to Jerusalem followed. A chapter on “ the affair at el 
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Foka ” gives a clear account of confused fighting. By the time the 
actions around Jerusalem were fought the heat of summer had given 
place to the cold and wet of December. ‘These operations are thus 
summed up. “ The notable feature of this battle was the advance 
over precipitous country under the most appalling weather conditions. 
In order to climb the heights the men left their overcoats behind, 
and only carried a waterproof sheet ; they were short of water and 
short of rations. Wet through, cold, hungry, and thirsty, slipping 
and falling as they scrambled up the greasy walls, they overcame all 
resistance. But the Turk had once more escaped. Only about 
500 unwounded prisoners were taken by the Corps.” 

After further fighting north of Jerusalem the Division was with- 
drawn from the line in April, 1918, and by the end of that month had 
begun to embark for France. The events in France are dealt with 
more shortly. The chief fighting occurred in September in the 
advance from Bouchavesnes to a position south-east of Epehy. In 
this month the Division lost, according to the figures given in an 
appendix, 185 officers and 3,333 men, almost exactly equal to the 
casualties sustained in five months’ fighting in Palestine. 

The necessity of showing a large extent of country in a few fairly 
simple maps is a common one. Besides a few sketch maps in the 
text, Major Dudley Ward gives two maps at the end of the book for 
the Palestine campaign, and two small ones for France. The 
Palestine maps show the successive positions occupied by the troops 
in most of the actions fought, but they are on a comparatively small 
scale for this purpose—three miles to an inch—and in places are 
rather crowded. For the fighting in France the little map of the 
operations south of Epehy gives clearly all the information required. 

Except in an appendix, which gives awards of the Victoria Cross, 
no honours are mentioned ; this is a practice which has much to 
recommend it. Other appendices give certain operation orders and 
instructions, a short summary of casualties and a list of commanding 
officers. 

The book is interesting and is easy to read. The best part of 
it is that which deals with Syria, where the peculiarities of the country, 
the freedom of manceuvre and the problems of transport give the 
author opportunities of which he has made good use. There are 
many graphic little descriptions of the country; excellent extracts 
from letters and diaries add vividness to the narrative and interesting 
points are constantly raised. 
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On Secret Patrol in High Asia. By L. V. S. Biackerr, Captain 
“The Guides.” With an introduction by Major-Gen. Sir 
GEORGE YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE. London: Jolin 
Murray. 18s. net. 

This book will reveal much to those who do not realize what 
work is done by the Corps of Guides. The story opens early in 
1918, in 'Turkistan, in “‘ that remote region, cut off from Western 
industrial development by some of the most immense deserts and 
by the hugest glacier-seamed mountain ranges of the world, that we 
call Central Asia.” 

Under the influence of the Germans and with the aid of the Turks 
and Bolsheviks, large forces were being collected for a descent upon 
India. Little was known of these matters and information was 
essential. 

Of three small missions, sent to gain this information, the smallest, 
under Sir George Macartney, went to Turkistan. The soldiers of 
this mission numbered sixteen, of whom all but two belonged to the 
Guides. They included linguists, speaking Russian, ‘Turkish, 
Persian, Arabic and French, a bomber, a machine gunner, a signaller, 
a carrier pigeon expert, and two or three skilled topographer scouts. 

This party marched out over the northern passes of Kashmir, 
still fathoms deep in snow, across the Pamirs to Kashghar. After | 
a month there, permission was obtained for three British officers to 
leave Chinese territory and to go to Tashkend, the capital of Russian 
Turkistan, to treat direct with the Bolshevik Government there. 
The “ very serious reasons for going to that city ”’ cannot yet be 
published, but Captain Blacker gives an entertaining account of 
the six weeks spent in Tashkend and of many illuminating incidents, 
showing the bluff and adroitness called for in carrying out this work. 
The mission had difficulty in leaving 'Tashkend as the Soviet had an 
idea of keeping the members as hostages, but Sir George Macartney 
won the day by sheer force of his personality. 

An adventure which called for the highest qualities of endurance 
immediately followed. No sooner had the mission arrived at 
Tashkurghan than a hundred armed men led by Germans and Turks 
were reported in the neighbourhood. Captain Blacker and his 
little party went in search of them. It is an exciting story. For 
fourteen days, over passes 15,000 and 16,000 feet high, among 
unknown mountains, sometimes short of food, in the cold of October, 

this party followed the trail. Captain Blacker describes his first 
view of the Raskam Valley. ‘‘ The immense clear slope of the north 
bank towered up smooth and unbroken like a wall for 12,000 feet. 
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This is the western buttress of the great Kuen-Lun, a worthy peer 
to the mighty Muztagh that succeeds it to the south. . . . No side- 
valleys distract the view and the crest of the range never drops below 
its 20,000 and odd feet till it is cleft by the mighty Raskam River. 

. I had covered 7,000 miles of Central Asia without seeing any- 
thing to rival it, even in Zanskar or Hunza.” 

Of one period of three days he states, “ we had done about 
nine miles on the map in nearly sixty hours of marching, climbing, 
and scrambling, during which time I reckoned that we had climbed 
up and down about 54,000 feet.” On another day the party crossed 
over four high passes, having “ climbed upwards and toiled down- 
wards something like 30,000 feet, between seven of one morning and 
four o’clock of the next.” 

Captain Blacker found that in eight days he had gained five 
or six days on the men he was pursuing, who were then forty-eight 
hours ahead. He finally caught them up in Yarkand, where some 
hundred Afghans surrendered to his party of sixteen. It was a 
disappointment to find no Germans, but he and his party had carried 
out their task and incidentally had discovered a mountain range whose 
existence ‘appears to have been unsuspected. 

This is only one of the many adventures which Captain Blacker 
relates. Later, with the same party of non-commissioned officers 
and men, he went to the Merv front to assist in the operations 
against the Red forces there, and he describes the curious “‘ railway 
warfare ”’ which was carried on by the armoured trains of both sides. 

In March, 1919, the troops were withrdawn to Meshed in Persia. 
There was little fighting against the Afghans on this front, but in 
October the Bolsheviks had occupied Ashqhabad at the head of 
“ the only road really practicable for wheeled traffic that leads from 
Turkistan into Persia.”” Captain Blacker was sent ‘“‘ to watch 160 
miles of rugged mountain frontier against Bolshevik penetration.” 
He had only a dozen Guides and fifty-six men of the Kurdish 
Mounted Levy. Month after month, through the winter and into 
the spring of 1920 these men patrolled the frontier ; the many events 
of this time make a most interesting chapter, full of incidents which 
often called for much judgment and firmness. At the same time, 
** in spite of many interruptions from blizzards, deep snow, constant 
rain, actual fighting, and minor disturbances,” 14,000 square miles 
of country were mapped, “ of which an appreciable portion was 
up till then not only unsurveyed but unexplored.” Moreover 
Captain Blacker was able to print maps of the area in which fighting 
soon after occurred in time to issue them to the troops engaged. 
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The story closes with a graphic account of the Kurdish insur- 
rection in July, 1920, engineered by the Bolsheviks in their efforts 
to penetrate into Persia. 

All these adventures make an entertaining book—and an interest- 
ing book, too, full of information of all kinds. 

The style varies. In some places it is good and very graphic, 
particularly where important events are described or in the many 
sketches of scenery ; in others, dealing chiefly with the lighter side 
of life, it is frankly colloquial, and teems with expressions which are 
more or less slang. At the same time it has such vitality, and seems 
to reflect so well the cheerful courage of the men whose deeds are 
described, that these expressions do not often jar. Above all the 
author has a sense of humour and the gift of touching on serious 
matters with a light hand. 

Captain Blacker is a keen observer. He is also much interested 
in ethnology and he brings many instances to bear out the theory 
which he states in his first chapter that ‘‘ some deep-seated, unthink- 
ing racial instinct had brought in Moroccan Berber, Punjabi and 
Nordic Pathan as well as the Aryans of Circassia, on the side of their 
Occidental cousins. Even the half-Aryan Arab lent a hand, whilst 
the Mongoloid Prussian, Magyar and Bulgar, and no less Mongol 
Turk, made the backbone of the enemy.” 

The book is an eloquent tribute to the “ stout hearts, coolness, 
and devoted loyalty ” of this little party, which in the years here 
described, excluding railway journeys, “could not have covered 
less than 9,000 miles” over mountains, glaciers and deserts in all 
seasons of the year. On closing the book we feel that we have been 
companions with Captain Blacker and his little party in their 
adventures. 


The Regimental Roll of Honour and War Record of the Artists’ Rifles. 
Third Edition. London: Howlett and Son. ais. net. 


The mass of information contained in the six hundred pages of 
this book gives striking evidence of the part which the Artists’ 
Rifles played in the war. 

When the Battalion arrived in France in October, 1914, on the 
way up to Ypres, some fifty men were given Commissions and sent 
into action with the 7th Division. Such was the success of this 
experiment that the Battalion was formed into a Training Corps for 
officers. Within a few months of the outbreak of war over 1,000 
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Artists had been gazetted to every regiment in the Army; by the 
end of the war, the unit had furnished over 10,000 officers. 

Particulars of these officers are given in the lists which make up 
the greater part of the book. ‘They include a chronological roll of 
honour, a list of decorations and honours, with almost always details 
of the deeds which won them, and a roll of Commissions, which shows 
under the regiments with which they served all those who became 
officers. While the book was in the press a strong desire was 
expressed to include all the 15,000 artists who had served in the 
Regiment in any capacity. A section was added, therefore, containing 
the names of some 4,800 men who did not take Commissions. 

From July, 1917, to the Armistice the Artists’ Rifles also maintained 
a battalion in the field. A short history of this battalion, which fought 
with the 63rd (Royal Naval Division), is given in the beginning of 
the book. The book is very well produced and has some excellent 
illustrations. In its completeness it forms a particularly valuable 
record. 


All the World’s Aircraft. Founded by Frep T. Jane. Edited and 
compiled by C. G. Grey (editor of The Aeroplane). London : 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Ltd. 


This work, now in its thirteenth year, must compel admiration 
for the mass of information so attractively displayed: it presents 
for the same reason a most difficult task to the reviewer. Information 
on a scale adequate to check all that is here presented is unobtain- 
able, but some sample tests of items chosen at random show evidence 
of the highest standard of accuracy. 

Certain criticisms may, however, legitimately be made. We 
would not suggest any radical departure from Mr. C. G. Grey’s 
usual spirited method of presenting his subject, but submit that 
personal views and propaganda are best omitted from these works of 
reference : it is, for example, perilously near lack of taste to stigma- 
tize in the preface the backers of helicopters as misguided enthusiasts. 
The preface, moreover, complains of the lamentable lack of progress 
in the production of aero engines using paraffin or heavy oil, whereas 
the technical review immediately following states that the substitu- 
tion of fuel oil for petrol will certainly be possible at an early date. 

In arrangement the work suffers from over adherence to alpha- 
betical sequence. ‘That the various countries should be taken in 
alphabetical order is inevitable and innocuous, but that the aircraft 
of those countries should be arranged in accordance with the initials 
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of the constructor is far less desirable. It would be infinitely 
handier, though a task of considerable magnitude, if the aircraft 
could be arranged by some classification, for example, single seaters, 
two seaters, three seaters, multi-seaters, etc., grouped under the broad 
headings of Civil and Service Aircraft. If this were done, it would 
be easy for a designer interested in a particular branch of aviation to 
compare the progress of various countries in that respect : an index 
would enable a particular firm’s production to be readily found. 
This is the method adopted in ‘ All the World’s Fighting Ships,”’ 
and it might well be followed : as now arranged, aerial runabouts 
and large multi-passenger machines appear side by side. 

It would also be desirable if the Editor would reduce the particu- 
lars of aircraft of all countries to common terms or at least give the 
alternative terminology in brackets. At present the work hesitates 
between square inches and square feet, kilometers, knots and miles 
per hour, etc. This might increase the work of the Technical 
Editor, but would much lighten that of the reader. 

Finally, it is useless to give such figures as speed without reference 
to height, or cruising range without reference to speed or height. 
These matters of speed and range are of the highest importance and 
vary greatly with the height: direct comparison is impossible 
unless definite standards are adopted, and all figures reduced to such 
common standards. It is realized that in many cases such figures 
will be unobtainable ; at present, however, it would appear that no 
effort at standardization is made and until this is done much of the 
potential value of the work is lost. 


The Territorial Divisions, 1914-18. By J. STIRLING, late Major 
8th Batt. Royal Scots. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd. 
6s. net. 


This is a short, but apparently carefully compiled summary of the 
great services rendered by the Territorial Force in the late war—a 
Force which, as Mr. Winston Churchill pointed out in a speech 
delivered on the 1st of April, 1919, “ was hardly regarded seriously 
as a military factor before the Great War.”’ ‘The author gives the 
record, based mainly on the official despatches, of the doings of twenty 
different Divisions, and in an Appendix he has added a list of the 
battles, as named in the official list published in 1921, in which the 
various Divisions were engaged. 
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With the Fudaans in the Palestine Campaign. By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Patterson, D.S.O. London: Hutchinson & Co. 16s. 
Lieut.-Col. Patterson, best known as the author of ‘‘ The Man 

Eaters of T'savo,”’ was, on account of his previous connection with a 

Jewish unit—particulars of which are related in his book, ‘‘ With 

the Zionists in Gallipoli ””—offered command, though a Christian, 

of the first Jewish infantry battalion raised—the 38th Royal Fusiliess. 

He has now written the story of its campaign in Palestine with hs 

characteristic skill and power of graphic description. He is under § 

no illusions as to the place Lord Allenby’s campaign will have mn 
history : ‘‘ the historian will not give to the Egyptian Expeditionary Jf 

Force the extravagant praise that has been lavished on it by an il- | 

informed public, ignorant as yet of the fact that in the field of oper:- 

tions the strength of the British to that of the Turks was that of a 

tiger to a tom-cat,” but he brings out the cheerfully-borne sufferings 

of the troops under climatic difficulties, the inadequate medical | 
arrangements and the troubles caused by an indifferent staff. His 
story, though skilfully blended into one narrative, contains three 
elements :—the operations of his battalion, and later of both the 38th 
and 39th Battalions, under his command, on the eastern flank of 
the final advance ; descriptions of the country ; and the unpopulanity 
of the Jewish battalions with the British military authorities in Pales- 
tine, and the pro-Arab and anti-Zionist intrigues against these units 
both there and at home. 

The battalions, composed of Jews from all parts, mostly Russia, 
Poland and America, we gather, seem to have been up to a high 
standard of efficiency, and in cooperating with Australian mounted 
troops earned high praise from General Chaytor. It is repeatedly 
urged that they did not get fair treatment and were “‘ unpopular with 
G.H.Q.” Yet as the total casualties of the 38th, including died by 
disease and accidents, amounted to 35 and it received 21 “* honours 
and awards,” we wonder what the proportion amounted to in favoured 
units. 

Col. Patterson, with almost the zeal of a proselyte, gives almost 
too many instances of official slights, broken promises and marked 
harsh treatment in respect to his flock; he makes charges against 
certain staff officers which would appear to require an answer. 
To give a definite one he states that knowledge of the granting of 
a special badge for Jewish battalions was withheld from them for 
over a year. Further, he gives evidence that the British authorities 
at Jerusalem steadily acted in opposition to the policy laid down by 
H.M.’s Ministers, and encouraged the pogrom in which the Jews 
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. suffered ; the rioters shouting “‘ the Government is with us.”’ The 
case of Lieut. Jabotinsky, who had been one of his officers and 
' received a sentence of fifteen years’ penal servitude (afterwards 


quashed), in connection with the riots, is gone into at length. 
The book is obviously written by a partisan, but we cannot 


. believe that Colonel Patterson is altogether romancing. The 


alleged attempts made to prevent him communicating direct with 
Lord Allenby, who was personally known to him, backed though 
they are by copies of official letters, reveal a state of things that is 


~ almost incredible. 


Modern Cavalry. By Major Matcotm WHEELER-NICHOLSON, 
‘Cavalry, United States Army. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2. 


The author of this book is concerned with justifying the existence 
of cavalry, demonstrating its uses in modern warfare and laying 
down principles for training. The utility of cavalry as a branch of 
the Service has not been sufficiently challenged in this country to 
make it necessary for us to dwell on the elaborate case which Major 
Nicholson has worked up for its retention, and to us the parts of the 
book dealing with cavalry tactics and the relative spheres of cavalry 
and aircraft in reconnaissance are of greater interest. Major 
Nicholson has studied his subject deeply, and, although he has 
examined the war of 1914-19 with a view to learning the lessons 
which it taught, he has wisely refrained from adopting it as the 
necessary model of future wars. ‘The main conclusions he adopts are 
therefore not new to us, and, except on a few comparatively unim- 
portant points, such as the use of the pistol, the principles he recom- 
mends do not differ materially from those accepted in this country. 
The author is clearly an enthusiast for his subject and has written 
a useful book; but in his zeal for his own branch of the Service, 
he may perhaps lay himself open to the charge of failing to maintain 
a due sense of proportion. 


The Sussex Yeomanry and 16th (Sussex Yeomanry) Battakon Royal 
Sussex Regiment, 1914-19. By Lieut.-Col. H. I. Pows.t- 
Epwarps, D.S.O. London: Andrew Melrose, Ltd. tos. 6d. 


This book is a well-produced and handsome volume and contains 
a rather more complete record of the fortunes of a yeomanry regi- 
ment in the war than has yet appeared. ‘This alone makes the book 
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of value, for the history of this regiment—and that of the other 
yeomanry regiments which ultimately composed the 74th Division— 
was aremarkable one. ‘The calls made on these units were numerous 
and unexpected ; they were engaged in no less than four theatres 
of war, in each of which different conditions prevailed and different 
methods of fighting were required ; they were, however, never at a 
loss and though they were not given an opportunity of showing their 
mettle on active service with the arm to which they were originally 
trained, it was their cavalry training and spirit that enabled them to 
fulfil with credit the varied tasks which were thrust upon them ; 
their story is one which is worthy of being placed on record and as 
such this book is of more than private interest. 

The Sussex Yeomanry spent the first year of the war training 
in England as cavalry and in September, 1915, was sent at short 
notice to the trenches at Cape Helles in the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
After the evacuation the regiment served in Egypt, both on the 
Suez Canal and in Western Egypt. It was then re-formed on an 
infantry basis as a battalion of the Royal Sussex Regiment, and took 
part in the Palestine campaign and in the final stages of the fighting 
on the Western Front. All these places, and the conditions of life 
in each of them, are vividly described by Colonel Edwards, who has 
succeeded in making his book a very pleasant one to read. There is 
a good supply of photographs and at the end of the book an appendix 
showing the service of every man who passed through the ranks of 
the unit. 


A Record of the West Somerset Yeomanry, 1914-19. By Capt. 
R. C. Boye, M.C., with a foreword by Brig.-Gen. R. Hoarg, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. London: The St. Catherine Press. 7s. 6d. 


The West Somerset Yeomanry has a record, which, as Gen. 
Hoare says in his foreword, is one to be proud of and this volume, 
in which it is set out, will be read with enjoyment by all who are 
interested in that unit. The book is full of the good stories of which 
the exigencies of military life are so fruitful and contains an excellent 
account of active service at Suvla Bay, in the western desert of 
Egypt, in Palestine and in the Somme country, in all of which places 
the regiment was engaged. There are numerous photographs and 
the maps, which are conveniently detached in a pocket at the end of 
the book, are particularly good. 
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Once an Artist, always an Artist. By Capt. C. J. BLomrietp, T.D. 
London : Page and Company. gs. 


A strong sense of humour and a strong sense of esprit de corps 
are the underlying features of this book which contains the reminis- 
cences of an old member of the Artists’ Rifles. After sketching in a 
light vein the early history of this famous corps from its inception 
in 1858 to the outbreak of war, the author gives us his experiences 
as recruiting officer at the regimental depdt, and it is astonishing 
what a crop of entertaining episodes this uncongenial task produced. 
The book does not deal with the service of the corps abroad, an official 
history of which is, we understand, in course of preparation. 


The O.T.C. Year Book and Diary, 1922. Compiled by Douc Las 
H. Steers, Captain R.E. London: Forster Groom & Co., 
Ltd. 2s. 


This is a useful and up-to-date compilation, containing not only 
details about the Territorial Army and the Officers’ Training Corps, 
but also useful information for young soldiers on a variety of subjects. 


With the Cavalry in the West. By “ Aquita.” London: John 
Lane, the Bodley Head, Ltd. 6s. 


Readers of this book may possibly be misled by the title into 
expecting something more than the diary of a cavalry subaltern in 
France during the war. As such, however, the book has considerable 
mierit, for, although deficient of any particularly stirring incidents 
and written without much regard for grammar, it contains a spon- 
taneous and faithful picture of a soldier’s life in France and is perhaps 
the type of book which is more likely to appeal to future generations. 
which are less familiar with military routine than the present one. 


Lectures on Land Warfare. By A Fretp Orricer. London: 
William Clowes & Sons. 8s. 6d. net. 


The soundness of the teaching contained in our “ pre-war ” 
training manuals, notably “ Field Service Regulations” and 
‘Infantry Training,” was so abundantly vindicated between 1914 
and 1918 that it is hardly wonderful that the General Staff should 
have acknowledged it by the comparatively minor changes which have 
been made in the new editions of the manuals. But no one could 
claim for these works that they are easy reading or that they supply ~ 
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the military student with more than a highly condensed form af 
intellectual provender. They instruct—admirably, but there they 
stop. It is not surprising, therefore, that different people have from 
time to time tried to expand the irreducible minimum of these manuals 
by means of illustrations and examples, to give the student rather 
more insight into the grounds on which the instructions of his text- 
books are based, to enable him to see for himself the why and where- §f 
fore of the principles he has to consider and assimilate. No doubt @ 
the best thing for a young officer is that, after having grasped the 
principles, he should read and re-read past campaigns in the light 
he has acquired, but that is a counsel of perfection, and there is cer- 
tainly room for a book which provides well-selected examples of — 
- the successful application of correct principles and of the disasters 
which have usually attended their violation or neglect. Naturally, 
the wealth of illustrations which the years 1914-1918 supply has 
made such a book especially appropriate, though the “ Field Officer ” 
who has compiled these “‘ Lectures on Land Warfare ” has been 
somewhat embarrassed by the quantity of examples from which he 
has had to choose. Moreover, the absence of really reliable accounts 
of most of the operations in which the British Army was engaged 
has led him into several doubtful deductions and inaccurate state- 
ments, as that by the 18th of May, 1915, the British had “‘ regained 
much of the ground lost in the first gas attack,”’ and he has often 
missed incidents which would have illustrated his points admirably. 
There are some avoidable slips in his earlier illustrations, also: 
to reckon Toulouse, Orthez and above all Vittoria as examples of 
‘* offensive-defensive battles? seems curious, and at Blenheim he 
has described the Franco-Bavarians as facing west not east. But 
he is sound on essentials, he is not of the materialistic school which 
neglects the importance of the human element in war, and his book 
has the great merit of being produced at a modest price within the 
reach of junior officers. 


Imperial Military Geography. By J. Frrzceratp Lg. London: 
William Clowes & Sons. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a second edition of a work originally published in 1908 
which deals in a handy and serviceable fashion with some of the 
main problems of the Empire and of the countries with which it 
comes into more or less immediate contact. So much has happened 
since 1908 to illustrate and alter these problems that the new edition 
seems to have amounted in practice almost to a re-writing, but 
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NSVEr. Lee has had the satisfaction of being able to leave intact some 
ilarge sections of the first edition which show him as a fairly successful 
axprophet of the way things were to go in the war of 1914-1918, especi- 
mally when he deals with the Russo-German frontier. But if these 
gtisuccessful predictions entitle Mr. Lee to be treated with some respect, 
mut is a pity that he is not a little more accurate over a good many 
fsmminor details. In themselves these details may be of no great 
azimportance—e.g. the assertion that in 1799 the Anglo-Russian forces 
in which landed in North Holland drove the French back “ nearly to 
ms Lille *’ (p. 124)—but too many such slips somewhat shake the 
4¢:reader’s confidence. A much more serious criticism, however, is that 
lei; without detailed maps much of the book is extremely hard to follow, 
inespecially when railway systems are being described or methods 
« for drawing sketch-maps explained. No doubt the author intends 
iis book to be read in conjunction with an atlas, and the absence of 
4, Maps at any rate makes for cheapness—a consideration in these days. 


at 
sis The New World: Problems in Political Geography. By Isatan 
a Bowman. London and Sydney: G. G. Harrap. 2is. 


i" The treaties of 1919-1920 have effected such sweeping changes 
® in the map of Europe alone, to say nothing of those of Asia and 
i!’ Africa, that even those who had the right to reckon themselves well- 
iw informed eight years ago may be forgiven for being caught out over 
at the boundaries of Czecho-Slovakia or modern Rumania. There is 
m® plenty of room, therefore, for such a volume as this of Professor 
18 Bowman’s, which sets out clearly the changes, discusses the political, 
|B economic and strategical problems which they illustrate and to some 
wt! extent have created, and provides in an accessible form a handy 
guide to many present-day questions. The interest and usefulness 
g! of the volume are considerably enhanced by copious plans and 
6 diagrams and a good many photographs, which help greatly to 
illustrate and explain the very difficult and intricate problems which 
the author tackles. 


Lhe Empire at War. Edited for the Royal Colonial Institute by 
Sir CHartes Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Volume I., by the 


“s Epitor. Published by Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
p sity Press. 15s. net. 
\ This volume introduces a series, which will include an American 


* volume, devoted to Canada, Newfoundland, West Indies, Bermuda 
* and Falkland Islands ; an Australasian volume, including Australia, 
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New Zealand and the Pacific Islands ; an African volume, excluding 
Egypt; and an Eastern and Mediterranean volume, including 
Egypt, India, the Far Eastern Colonies and Protectorates, and the 
Mediterranean Colonies. “‘ ‘The design of the work is to trace the 
growth of Imperial cooperation in wartime prior to the late War, 
to give side by side a complete record of the effort made in the late 
War by every unit of the Overseas Empire from the greatest to the 
smallest, and also to tell in what particular ways and to what extent 
the fortunes and the development of each part were affected by the 
War.” But “ the work is not, and never was intended to be, in any 
sense an official publication.” 

This preliminary volume traces in outline the record of the 
Colonies and our Indian Empire from their origin down to the 
4th of August, 1914, with reference to the aid given by them to the 
Mother Country in the wars of the past and to the preparations and 
arrangements made during the intervals of peace for more effective 
cooperation in the future. ‘Though in a sense ancient history, 
yet the setting, in which it is put, restores its youth and makes tt 
live again. Sir Charles Lucas has found a fascinating theme, and 
he has dealt with it in a fascinating manner. There is hardly a page 
which is not enriched with some striking comment or lucid criticism, 
compelling the reader’s attention. He will learn from it plenty 
of history, not the dry bones but the real flesh and blood. It isa 
book that should be given to every ‘‘ Little Englander ”’ to read. 
and the Imperialist will find in it a reason for the faith which is in him. 

The author dates Imperial cooperation as beginning in 1655, 
when some 5,000 volunteers from Barbados, St. Kitts, Montserrat 
and Nevis joined the expedition sent out by Cromwell against 
Hispaniola. ‘‘ But it was not an encouraging essay in cooperation.” 
Nearly a century later the North American Colonies furnished 4 
contingent of 4,000 men to the expedition against Cartagena. “It 
was a miserable failure: to take a minor part in a disastrous and 
humiliating failure was not conducive to colonial loyalty or to 
Imperial cooperation.” Four years later against the French the 
same colonials were to have a show of their own, when with the 
help of an English squadron under Sir Peter Warren they captured 
the fortress of Louisbourg. This success “ still stands as perhaps 
the most brilliant single feat of arms ever achieved by British 
colonists.” But a golden opportunity of cementing unity between 
the Mother Country and her colonies was lost, when the great 
fortress was restored to the French at the peace of Aix-la-Chapoelle. 
“Those who look for the real causes why the North American 
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Z%olonists parted company with Great Britain will find them farther 
[Sack than the years when taxation without representation gave 
fmmediate ground for discontent, and principal among them was 
The failure of the Home Government to take occasion by the hand, 
9 appreciate the points at which and the hours in which local 
Myatriotism coincided with loyalty to the Empire.” 
1; The author repeatedly lays it down that the principle on which 
our Empire rests is that of unity in diversity. But he points out that 
min the eighteenth century the diversity was there, but it was a source 
tof weakness and inevitably so, because ‘‘ the forces which had 
inspired the colonization of New England were centrifugal forces.” 
ts:  Braddock’s defeat in the Seven Years’ War had one salutary 
meffect. ‘The Home Government decided to raise in North America 
mtfour battalions of Royal Americans to serve as a link between the 
ystroops of the line and the colonial volunteers. In that war the 
:elder Pitt proved himself the first of our Imperial statesmen, and 
yeshowed his sympathy with the colonials by directing that their 
t: Officers, up to the rank of colonel, should retain their respective 
tanks when serving with Regulars. The English soldier who 
eis appreciated and understood the colonials better than any other was 
i Brigadier-General Howe, who was killed in 1758, and his death is 
a Pronounced an irreparable loss to the British cause in North America. 
jy Next, perhaps, to Howe in his appreciation of the colonial soldier 
, came Amherst. Wolfe had the worst possible opinion of them, 
js and the author makes a penetrating criticism, when he points out 
.« that the fact that the colonials were practically unrepresented 
is at the capture of Quebec, prevented the other successes won in 
yg common from producing their full effect in the way of bringing the 
ay two partners more closely together. 
e The conquest of Canada snapped the only tie which still held the 
6 American Colonies to the Mother Country, but by a strange paradox 
| gy out of the ruin of the old Empire rose a new Empire in which Canada 
yg Was “the pioneer and pointed the way.”’ A suggestive parallel is 
drawn by the author between the attitude of Canada in 1775 and that 
y of the South African Boers in 1914. In either case twelve years had 
y elapsed since their annexation. Both were found in the time of 
Ff trouble on their conqueror’s side. But he is careful to point out 
ft that there were certain elements of dissimilarity. The French 
, Canadian hated the New Englander worse than he hated the English- 
“man, and the attitude of the majority was one of indifference. A 
( closer parallel would be the war of 1812, when to the French 
Canadians of Quebec were added the English Loyalists of Ontario. 
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By the end of the eighteenth century the West Indian Colonia 
had become plantation settlements and little help beyond contr § 
butions in money could be looked for from them. Canada and 
Newfoundland alone of the present Dominions were in a posit § 
to co-operate in the great French war, and they took no active pat 
until the war with the United States appealed to their instinct d 
self-preservation. 

The Crimean War did not directly affect the Colonies, ba 
small volunteer forces were raised in New South Wales and Victom, 
and ‘‘ the overseas contributions to the Patriotic Fund amounted ts 
over £143,000.” 

The first regiment raised for general service abroad by any d 
the present Dominions was the Royal Canadians. It owed its orign 
to the influence of the Indian Mutiny, but gradually ceased to be 
recruited in Canada. (Under the title of the first battalion of th 
Prince of Wales’ Leinster Regiment it was disbanded on the sth d 
June, 1922.) 

_ The colonial policy of the British Government had been orig 
nally one of “salutary neglect.” After the war of American 
Revolution a change set in; Imperial garrisons were established m 
all the ‘‘ Dependencies ” under the Colonial Office. With the 
establishment of colonial self-government a demand began to be 
heard in the Imperial Parliament that the self-governing Colonies 
should undertake some portion of the burden of their own defence. 
Over 40,000 troops were employed on garrison duty within the 
Empire, excluding India, and a Departmental Committee set up 
in 1859 estimated the military expenditure on the Colonies at nearly 
four millions, towards which the Colonies contributed less than 
one tenth. As long as Palmerston remained Prime Minster littl 
progress was made, but with the advent of Gladstone the pace 
improved. By 1870, the last of the Imperial troops were withdrawn 
from Australia and New Zealand. A year later, after the Red River 
expedition, the Quebec garrison was withdrawn, and the only Imperial 
troops left in Canada were guarding the naval bases of Halifax and 
Esquimalt. Thirty-five years later these also were brought home. 

In Canada the military despotism of French rule had set up a 
highly efficient militia system. For that reason the French Canadian 
loathed anything resembling militarism. He objected to the 
principle of a compulsory militia. One ministry fell over a Militia 
Bill. A volunteer militia enjoyed spasmodic fits of vitality, but the 
period of annual training was absurdly short. With Canadian 
Confederation the situation improved, but the Dominion Govern- 
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ment still looked to the voluntary principle for purposes of self- 
defence. T'wenty years later the Canadian militia numbered 37,000. 

The Australian Colonies naturally relied upon the voluntary 
principle. If their force was small, it was well trained and willing. 
In 1885, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Queens- 
land offered contingents to serve in the Sudan. The offer of the first 
was accepted and one battery of artillery and one battalion of infantry 
were dispatched to Suakim. Within three months they were home 
again, having shown their mettle. The little expedition marked an 
epoch in Imperial history. It was a symbol of what was to be. 
The glowing sentences of the author must be quoted: “ It was a 
small beginning, but the 800 men who went to Suakim were the fore- 
runners of coming legions in the coming time. Fifteen years more 
and the hundreds became thousands in the South African War ; 
another fifteen years, and to the call of the race tens of thousands came 
up from the Southern Seas.” 

The story of the Colonial and Imperial Conferences (the change 
of title took place at the fourth Conference in 1907) constitutes in 
itself a chapter in Imperial history, and is dealt with by the author 
in considerable detail and with admirable clearness. Generally 
speaking, there was a steady, though slow, progress in the direction 
of Imperial coordination. But the difficulties to be surmounted 
were great. The Mother Country represented unity; the 
Dominions stood for diversity. The former pressed for uniformity 
of training and a single Navy under a single command. The home 
military experts since the Russo-Japanese War had been studying 
the art of war from a more scientific point of view, and preached the 
doctrine of the concentration of force. They saw before them the 
time when colonial contingents might take their place in line with 
British troops in a European war. The Dominions held fast by 
local autonomy. Their main idea was the protection of their 
own shores ratlier than of the heart of the Empire, and they did not 
at first appreciate the importance of uniformity of training. 

Nor were the Dominions in agreement among themselves. 
When in 1902 the New Zealand Premier, Mr. Seddon, proposed the 
formation of an Imperial Reserve for general service abroad, Cape 
Colony and Natal supported him, but Canada and Australia objected. 
New Zealand and Australia did not see eye to eye on the subject 


. Of naval defence. The former was a supporter of the single navy 


idea. Australia wanted a local squadron to protect her own waters. 
Canada was always difficult to move. Canadian autonomy was 
a passion with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and he regarded jealously every 
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proposal that threatened Canada’s right to do what she liked with 
her own. Her position was different from that of any other 
Dominion. She alone had borders, which marched with those of 
a powerful nation. In case of an Imperial war, the larger part of 
her forces would have to be retained for home defence. But when, 
after the last Imperial Conference before the war, Sir Wilfrid 

Laurier’s long term of power came to an end and he gave way to 
Sir Robert Borden, a great change came over Canadian policy. 

The doctrine of “‘ friendly isolation’ was abandoned and Canada 

began to resume her rightful place as the eldest and greatest of the 

Dominions. In the words of her new Premier, “‘ Canada does not 

propose to be an adjunct, even of the British Empire, but to be a 

great part in a greater whole.” Nevertheless, the opposition defeated 

Borden’s Naval Bill, and the outbreak of the war found Canada’s 

naval preparations wholly inadequate, whilst the voluntary principle 

continued to be the basis on which her military strength was 

organized. : 

In Australia preparations for the coming trial of arms were more 
forward. As a result of the Imperial Conference of 1912, followed 
by Lord Kitchener’s visit to Australia and New Zealand, both 
Dominions had definitely adopted a system of compulsory military 
training, and decided to form Staff Corps of their own. Nor had 
their ears been deaf to the call of the sea. New Zealand had pre- 
sented a battle-cruiser to the King, and had specified that it should 
be “ free from any control or authority exerciseable by the Parlia- 
ment or Executive Government of New Zealand.” A Common- 
wealth Squadron had been formed whose cruising ground was to 
be in Australian waters with the Australia battle-cruiser as flagship. 

The period of twenty-five years, which lay between the first and 
the last Conferences, had been used to good purpose. ‘The principle, 
that problems insoluble by action may be found soluble by time, 
had been duly kept in mind, and the policy of “‘ making haste slowly ” 
in combination with British good sense, shown in frequent com- 
promises between Mother Country and Dominions, had equipped 
the Empire not inadequately for its ordeal. 

Not the least interesting chapters are those which deal with the 
growth and history of the Indian Army. ‘The identification of the 
old native regiments with their modern counterparts is a pleasing 
addition to the narrative. The author lays stress upon the immense 
amount of work done by the Indian Army both in fighting and on 
garrison duty beyond the actual boundaries of India. From the 
reduction of Manila in 1762 to the Boxer Rising native troops were 
continually crossing the Eastern Seas on war service. 
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Of the Indian Mutiny he writes that “it should be quoted as 
a great illustration of the fact that we owe our Indian Empire in large 
measure to the natives of India themselves.” 

In the last section of this volume Sir Charles Lucas comes to 
close quarters with Germany. He is at pains to mark the contrast 
between the British and the German Empires, “ differing at all 
points and in all phases, poles asunder from every point of view.”’ 
His analysis of the foundations on which the German policy of world 
supremacy rested is illuminating. ‘‘ The German effort differed from 
all previous ventures of military despotism, not only in degree, but 
in kind.”’ 

This volume is a worthy tribute to the Empire which crushed 
that effort. 


ARTICLES IN REVIEWS 


Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1922. ‘‘An Unknown Frontier,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel E. P. Le Breton, R.E. 


This is an account of a mission to the country of the Mishmis 
beyond Assam. 


The Edinburgh Review, April, 1922. ‘‘ Napoleon I. and Modern 
Europe,” by Professor J. Holland Rose. 


An article of polttical and historical, rather than military, interest. 


The Fortnightly Review, April, 1922. ‘‘ Captain Coignet and 
Napoleon,” by Walter Shaw Sparrow. 


Coignet, whose memoirs were originally published in 1851, and 
have passed through several editions, rose from a conscript to a 
Captain on Napoleon’s General Staff. The memoirs, of which this 
article forms a review, contain many facts of military interest and 


a number of anecdotes illustrating Napoleon’s personal relations 
with his troops. 


The National Review, April, 1922. (1) “‘ Colonel Hentsch’s Part 
in the Drama of the Marne,” by Captain E. W. Sheppard, M.C. 

Colonel Hentsch’s réle in the first battle of the Marne has been 
fully discussed in the Army Quarterly. This article contains little 
that is not already known. 

(2) ‘‘ The Man who Didn’t Win the War,” by Centurion. 

The basis of this article is a detailed criticism of the Prime 
Minister’s share in British policy both before and during the war. 
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The Engineer, April, 1922. 
This number contains an interesting article entitled “ Germany’ 


Naval Airships and their War Record.” ‘The historical summn§ 
with which this article opens is a very complete and accurate recon § 


of facts formerly accessible to few outside official circles, and th 
statistical tables are also marked by extreme accuracy. Thee 


tables, however, show the extraordinary medley of English m § 


foreign measurements in use in connection with aeronautical matters 
It is surely time that those connected with aviation should make y 
their minds with regard to the unit of measurement which shoul 


be adopted—there is no necessity to follow the bad example of tk | 


British motor trade in this particular. 


The translator of Lieut. von Schiller’s article, ‘which lately 
appeared in the Marine Rundschau, a semi-official German aml § 


monthly, and which forms the basis of the article in Zhe Enguna, 
appears to be convinced that the war services of the Zeppelins wet 
not justified by the cost ; those with knowledge of the moral resuls 
will hesitate to subscribe to such a positive opinion. ‘The pressurt 
which was brought to bear on the authorities even from places which 
suffered from a single raid is no longer a secret; the cost to tht 
community of the stoppage and later slowing down of railmy 
traffic over great areas was undoubtedly very great; the producha 
of munitions, of military clothing in the East End of London, a 
other essential industries could be measured in millions of m- 
hours; and the numbers of aeroplane squadrons and guns kept # 
home as a protection against raids actually affected most adverse! 


the efficiency of our armies in the field. In sea warfare the "J } 
paucity of naval actions in spite of considerable movements }y | 


German forces in the North Sea, and the immunity from inter 
ception enjoyed by German vessels carrying out “‘ tip-and-fl 
bombardments prove the value of airships to a Power whose inter 
lay in the avoidance of battle. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, May, 1922. ‘‘ A Rob Roy of the Desett,” 
by Lieut.-Colonel C. E. Vickery, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.F.A. 
An interesting account of the career and final defeat of 
Mohammed Gedeil, ruler of Jebal Tagoi, in the province 
Kordofan. 


The Fortnightly Review, May, 1922. ‘‘ Lessons from the Wats of 
Marlborough,” by Major-General Sir George Aston, K.C.. 
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he National Review, May, 1922. “ Are Infantry Doomed? ” 
je by Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. 


kz ‘The author’s answer is in the negative. 
3 


une Natztonal Review, June, 1922. ‘The Territorial Cadet 
ee Force,” by Herbert Waugh. 


eS This article gives a brief account of the present position of 
"he different types of unit composing this force, indicating that 
“here is a lack of cooperation between the various Government 
lepartments involved. 


hi 

Uhe Nineteenth Century and After, June, 1922. ‘ Should we cut 
om down our Army? A Soldier’s View,” by Lieut.-Colonel 
ii: H. Knox-Niven. 


bi A criticism of the view that a civilian body such as the Geddes 
tt ommittee is capable of making wise recommendations on the 
tt ubject of the Army Estimates. A well-trained Navy and Army 
“form the best national insurance ; and man-power will always be 
the deciding factor in war. 

; 
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Published by the Cambridge University Press. 16s. net. ! 

‘“* British Flags.”” By W. G. Perrin. [Illustrated in reed OY Herbert S. 
Vaughan. Published by the Cambridge University Press. : 

** On Secret Patrol in High Asia.” By Captain L. V. S. Blacker. Published 
by John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 18s. 

“The Territorial Divisions, 1914-1918.” By J. Stirling. Published by 
J. M. Dent - Sons, Ltd., London. 6s. net. 

** With the Judsans in the Palestine Campaign.” By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. 
Patterson, D.S.O. Published by Hutchinson & Co. Price 16s. net. 

“The Russian Turmoil. Memoirs: Miltary, Social and oe ” By 
General A. I. Denikin. Published by Hutchinson & Co. 24s.n 

“The New Zealanders at Gallipoli.”” By Major Fred Waite, D. S.0., NZE 
Published by Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. 

“The New Zealand Division, 1916-1919.” By Colonel H. Stewart, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., M.C. Published by Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd. 

“The War in the Air.” By Walter Raleigh. Published by the Clarendoo 
Press, Oxford. 21s. net. 

** Aviation in Peace and War.” By Major-General Sir F. H. Sykes, G.BE, 
K.C.B., C.M.G. Published by Edward Arnold & Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

“The Annual of the Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment.” Edited by 
Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G. Published by Gale and Polden, Ltd. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HovusE oF Lorps 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEpDALS.—On the 1st of March Viscount Peel, 
in reply to a question by Viscount Ullswater, stated that up to that 
date the following numbers of medals had been distributed : 
1914 Stars, 350,330; 1914-15 Stars, 1,927,327; British War 
Medals, 4,334,197; Victory Medals, 4,152,420. It was hoped that 
the distribution would be completed by the end of this year. 

GARRISON IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—On the 4th of April Lord 
Gorell, in reply to questions by Lord Newton, gave the follow- 
ing figures relating to the actual strength of British forces in 
Constantinople on the rst of March: British officers, 288 ; British 
other ranks, 4,532 ; Indian other ranks, 3,603. The latter were in 
the process of being withdrawn and replaced by British. 

Ex-SERVICE TERRITORIAL SECRETARIES.—On the 17th of May 
a motion was carried without a division that “‘ secretaries of County 
Territorial Associations who served as such during the war, and 
were, prior to the war, in receipt of retired pay or pension, thereby 
performed paid military service within the meaning of the Royal 
Warrant for Pay and Promotion, as amended by Army Order 
324. of 1919.” The effect of this would be that such secretaries 
are entitled to have their pensions reassessed at the higher rate. 
The Duke of Northumberland, in making this motion, gave full 
reasons to show why the work of the secretaries was in fact paid 
military service ; and he was supported by other speakers. Lord 
Gorell, replying for the War Office, gave the official view of the 
case ; and the Earl of Crawford explained that before any action 
could be taken on this motion a supplementary estimate would 
have to be presented to the House of Commons. 


HOovusE OF COMMONS 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE.—On the rst of March the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in a statement on the recommendations of the 
Geddes Committee said: (1) ‘‘ The War Office is offering a 
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reduction of 33,000 men as against a reduction of 39,000 based upon 
the calculations of the Committee on Expenditure ”’; (2) “ There § 
were 172,800 men in the Army before the war. These will nowbe § 
reduced to 152,800 men. The result is that, instead of the sx 
divisions which we were able to send overseas at the beginning of 
the war, we should only be able to send now two divisions in the 
first month if any emergency arises ; the third, fourth, and fifth 
divisions, obviously would take some time to get together . . .”; 
(3) ‘‘ The Air Force are reducing the £18,500,000 of Estimates of 
this year to £10,500,000 in the next year, giving a reduction df | 
43 per cent.’’; (4) that the suggestion that there should be: 
Ministry of Defence was to come up for consideration at the | 
Committee of Imperial Defence; it was “‘ obviously a matter 
which requires very careful investigation and great consideration | 
before any plan can be adopted.” 

ArrsHips.—On the 8th of March the Secretary of State far 
Air, in reply to a question by Mr. Gilbert, stated that it had been » 
decided with great regret to pass for disposal all the five airships — 
in the possession of his Department. 

Arr StTaTIoNs.—On the 8th of March the Secretary of State 
for Air, in reply to a question by Mr. Gilbert, stated that there were 
seven Air Force depéts in Great Britain, and thirty-two air stations. 
One air station would be relinquished in May, and four others 
would be reduced to a care and maintenance basis in April. 

‘TEMPORARY OFFICERS.—On the 14th of March the Secretary of 
State for War, in reply to a question by Lieut. Commander Kew 
worthy, stated that the number of temporary officers chargeable 
to Army funds was then 1,767. 

Frgtp ARTILLERY, INFANTRY, AND CAVALRY (COMPARATIVE 
cosT).—On the 14th of March the Secretary of State for Wa 
gave the following figures of annual cost for which provision Wa 
made in the Army Estimates, 1921-22 :— 


Battalion of infantry (693 all ranks) .. £157,500 

Battery of Royal Field Artillery on the higher 
establishment (126 all ranks) be -. £31,140 

Regiment of Cavalry of the line on the higher 
establishment (499 all ranks) ee »» £133,300 


Army ESTIMATES, 1922-23.—The following are the princip’l 
points from the speech of the Secretary of State for War on the 
15th of March :— 

(1) The total cost would be £62,300,000, or, excluding special 
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and non-recurring items arising out of the war and Army reduc- 
tions, £51,750,000. 

(z) The total establishment of British troops will be 152,836 
of all ranks as compared with 201,127 last year. ‘Twenty-four 
Infantry battalions are to be disbanded. ‘The equivalent of 
5 Cavalry regiments (in addition to the previous 4) must go; 
but “‘ a scheme is now being examined by which it may be possible 
not only to retain in some measure the identity of the existing 
regiments, but to bring back to the Army List the four whose 
disbandment has been carried out.’’ The Artillery reductions 
necessary are equivalent to forty-seven batteries of Medium, 
Pack and Field Artillery. The Royal Engineers and the Royal 
Corps of Signals will lose about 12 per cent. of their establishment, 
and heavy reductions will be made in the administrative services. 

(3) £1,000,000 is included to restart the Militia. 

(4) Staffs. The Irish Command will be abolished ; and the 
London District will be taken over by the Eastern Command. 
At the War Office the military staff will be reduced from 366 to 
259 officers in the course of the year. 

(5) A class of 35 non-commissioned officers, to whom com- 
missions are to be granted, will be sent to Sandhurst for a one 
year’s course. 

(6) Territorial Army, permanent staff. ‘The brigade-majors, 
except the four belonging to the London Territorial Brigades, 
will be abolished. [Other economies affecting the Territorial 
Army were announced in detail.] 

(7) Officers in disbanded units. ‘‘ It is proposed that the whole 
Army shall bear equally the reduction.’”’ ‘‘ Those who are called 
upon to retire will be offered compensation according to rank and 
length of service.” 

(8) ‘‘ The Army has not had a pleasant time lately. Every 
cry for reduction means an added anxiety to the serving soldiers.” 

(9) On the whole question of reductions regard must be had 
to the equilibrium between financial and military risks. 

The following are points from other speakers :— 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, in a maiden speech, referred 
to the military risks which appear to be far greater now than in 
1913-14 ; and to the reduction of our power to meet our increased 
liabilities. 

Lieut.-General Sir A. Hunter-Weston was of opinion that “‘ the 

problems of the Army cannot be adequately considered unless 
they are considered as a part of our defence problems as a whole ”’ ; 
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this consideration should be made by a Royal Commission or an 
independent Committee on the lines of the Esher Committee. 

Major-General Seely put forward the proposal that the work of 
co-ordination should be entrusted to a Vice-President of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence who would be a member of the 
Cabinet, rather than to some newly created Ministry of Defence. 

[Debate resumed on the 22nd of March.] 

Viscount Ednam, in a maiden speech, submitted that the 
Staff and the Auxiliary Services should be very much reduced ; 
and that so large a reduction in Cavalry was unwise. 

Captain Gee and Major-General Sir C. Lowther both laid 
stress on the great waste of money involved in the Army Education 
Scheme. 

The Secretary of State for War announced that on reconsidera- 
tion he proposed to restrict the reduction of Infantry battalions 
to twenty-two instead of twenty-four. He sketched in outline 
the new plan for the Cavalry, under which the four regiments 
disbanded last year would come back again as one-squadron units 
to represent the old regiments. In reply to a question by Capt. 
C.. Craig, he stated that it was proposed to retain four out of the 
six battalions making up the three Ulster regiments. 

Viscount Wolmer raised in detail the question of the Navy, 
Army and Air Force Institutes, alluding to the large losses 
apparently incurred, the absence of published balance sheets, 
and the various disadvantages which arise from the enjoyment of 
a monopoly by that organization. 

Sir A. Williamson pointed out the wide benefits which the 
existence of these Institutes gave to the soldier. 

Sir C. Barrie, the Chairman of the Institutes, made a speech 
in their favour; and Lieut.-Col. Stanley, replying for the War 
Office, said that the balance sheets would be published as soon as 
possible. 

Mivitary Forces, INp1A.—On the 15th of March the Lord 
Privy Seal, in reply to a question by Lteut.-Col. Sir F. Hall, 
stated, “‘ The reductions made in the Army [in India] since 1914 
are as follows: The British strength in 1914 was 77,672 and in 
1922, 70,340. ‘The Indian strength pre-War was 155,395, and in 
1922 1s 147,483. This reduction was made on the undersfanding 
that the equipment of the Army would be correspondingly 
improved. Though the improvement in equipment is not yet 
complete, considerable progress has been made.”’ 

AIR ESTIMATES, 1922-23.—On the 21st of March the Secretary 
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of State for Air made a statement, describing the work done by 
the Air Force during the past year. His speech contained : 

(1) Examples of patrolling and policing semi-civilized portions 
of the Empire with a speed far greater and at a cost far smaller 
than would have been the case with military forces, e.g. in Somali- 
land. 

(2) A description of, 

(a) the Training College at Cranwell ; 

(6) the Training School for boy mechanics at Halton (the 
Government had disagreed with the recommendation 
for its abolition made by the Geddes Committee) ; 

(c) the Staff College at Andover ; 

(d) the Armament and Gunnery School at Eastchurch ; 

(e) the Fight-flying (“anti-aircraft co-operation’) School 
at Biggin Hill. 

(3) A notice of two new responsibilities to be taken over by 

the Air Ministry : 

(a) the command of the forces in Iraq which will pass from 
the G.O.C. to the Air Officer Commanding in October ; 

(5) the responsibility for air defence against air attack; for 
this three squadrons were “‘ our first modest preparation.” 

With regard to economy, he stated that a saving of £6,000,000, 
or 37 per cent. of the original estimated expenditure, was being 
effected. There would still be 314 squadrons, 194 abroad and 

12 at home. 
Major-General Seely, quoting from published French figures, 


' said that the French, in order to maintain the integrity of their 


country, are proposing to have from 165 to 170 squadrons. 

Lieut.-Colonel Moore-Brabazon \aid stress on the essential 
necessity of having some co-ordinating influence in the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, or Defence Ministry. 

Sir W. Foynson-Hicks criticized the arrangements made in that 
there was too much provision of colleges and schools, and very 
little fighting force. 

Field-Marshal Sir H. Wilson challenged the necessity for an 
independent Air Force. His view was opposed by Lord Hugh 
Cecil,and by Mr. Churchill, speaking for the Government. A debate 
followed on the coordinating work which ought to be, and which 
in part had been, done by the Committee of Imperial defence. 

TERRITORIAL ARMY.—On the 21st of March the Secretary 
of State for War, in reply to a question by Lieut.-Col. Sir F. Hall, 
stated that there are in the Territorial Army one Cavalry Division 
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(less one Cavalry Brigade) and fourteen Infantry Divisions; the 
numbers of officers and other ranks on the rst of March were 
5,384 and 111,155 respectively. 

War Mepats (SERVICE IN RussiA).—On the 23rd of March 
the Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Mr. 
Waterson, announced that the British War and Victory Medals 
would be granted for war services rendered in North Russia after 
the Armistice. 

FurEL AND LiGHT ALLOWANCES.—On the ‘oth of May the 
Under-Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by Sir 
W. Foynson-Hicks, stated that the rates for these allowances had 
been revised and a substantial economy effected; a further 
revision would take place at an early date. 

GENERAL STAFF OFFICERS (EDUCATION).—On the 11th of 
April the Under-Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question 
by Mr. Raper, stated that officers at Command Headquarters, 
whose duties were formerly carried out by the G.S.O. 3 (£), now 
draw the pay of their rank. 

REDUCTIONS (‘TRANSFERRED OFFICERS).—On the 15th of May 
the Under-Secretary of State for War, in reply to a question by 
Sir F. Hope, stated that on reduction of battalions an officer not 
especially selected for compulsory retirement may be placed on the 
half-pay list until an opportunity of re-employment by means of 
transfer to another unit has been offered to him ; should he refuse 
such offer he would have to retire or resign, and would not receive 
the special pecuniary compensation given to officers compulsorily 
retired. 

Navy, ARMY AND AIR Force (COMMON SERVICES).—On the 
17th of May Mr. Chamberlain announced that a Committee had 
been set up “‘ to make definite proposals for the amalgamation, 
or, if this appeared impossible or undesirable, for the co-ordination, 
so far as possible, of the common Services of the Navy, Army and 
Air Force, such as intelligence, supply, transport, education, 
medical, chaplains, and any other overlapping departments, in 
order to reduce the cost of the present triplication.”’ 
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NOTES FROM A STUDENT’S SCRAPBOOK 


Wellington in September, 1796 


~ “ Colonel the Hon, Arthur Wellesley at the time (was) just turned 
twenty-seven years of age. In height he was about 5 feet 7 inches, 
with a long pale face, a remarkably aquiline nose, a clear blue eye, 
and the blackest beard I ever saw. . . . He spoke at the time 
remarkably quickly, with, I think, a very, very slight lisp.”— 
** Memoirs of (Captain) George Elers (12th Regt.),”” pp. 55-56. 


The Origin of the Entente 


“Credit has generally been given to Edward the Seventh for 
bringing about the Anglo-French Entente, but its real author was 
the Emperor Napoleon the Third.”—‘‘ Napoleon the Third.” By 
Walter Geer (an American), p. 165. 


The Birth of the German Empire 


“When the birth certificate of an Empire strangely resembles 
the list of a prisoner’s previous convictions and includes the record 
of two crimes against the common law—forgery * and forcible 
entry—the authority of the new State is handicapped by the violence 
of which it has been guilty, and can only maintain itself on condition 
that it remains faithful to the shame of its origin.”—M. Poincaré 
in ‘‘ The Origin of the War,” pp. 27, 28. 


The German System 


“Germany’s war criminals were part of the system which 
produced and encouraged them, and the condemnation of that 
system is of greater importance than the fate of any individual 
wrong-doers. .. . 

‘‘ Germans have a respect for authority which we British people 
can scarcely understand. The British are law-abiding by nature, 
but the Germans are, even now, slaves of a bureaucratic hierarchy.” — 
** The Leipzig Trials.” By Claud Mullins, pp. 15, 199. 

© The Ems Despatch. 
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France and the War from Bavarian Secret Correspondence 


“** France need hardly be feared. She will introduce three years’ 
service. But war is not desired in France.—Count Lerchfeld, 
reporting Bethmann Hollweg’s opinions to the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, the 4th of June, 1914. 

“** Up to the last moment I had the impression that the French 
Government would have wished at all costs to avoid war.’—Herr 
von Ritter, writing to the King of Bavaria from Paris, the 4th 
of August, 1914.”—The Times, the roth of March, 1922. 


The French General Staff and the Duration of the War 


“Remember the conception of this same General Staff on the 
duration of the war. ‘This conception was translated into a formula : 
‘Three months’ operations, three battles and the war is over’ ”’— 
General Pédoya (President of the French Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on the Army) in “ La Commission de l’Armée pendant 


la grande guerre,” p. 41. 


Germany and Belgium 


“ For Schlieffen the violation of Belgian neutrality was a means 
to victory, and therefore justified. It was the business of the 
Chancellorand Foreign Minister, who were informed of the intention, 
to arrange the matter by diplomacy before the war, or at least before 
the deployment of the Army, and they did not do it.”—Colonel 
Bauer (Ludendorff’s adviser) in “‘ Der grosse Krieg,”’ p. 41. 


The Battle of Le Cateau, the 26th of August, 1914 
(From the published records of a German regiment that was present.) 


** When the French frontier was crossed in the afternoon of the 
25th of August, even the lowest soldier realized it. Relentlessly 
was the pursuit of the beaten British continued. Starting at dawn, 
the companies were often still on the march at night. With only 
short pauses for rest in the night, lasting a few hours, on the 28th 
the regiment arrived in the area Levergies—Bellenglise—Thorigny 
[the 26th and 27th are passed over in silence !] ’—‘‘ Erinnerungs- 
blatter des Infanterie Regiments (4 Brandenburgisches),” No. 24, 
p. 6. 
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BERTRAND STEWART PRIZE ESSAY, 1923 


Subject selected by the Army Council for the first Competition : 


“The arguments for or against the policy of combining the three 
fighting: Services under one Ministry of Defence, and the best 
means of securing a close cooperation and combination between 
the three Services.’’ 


RULES OF THE COMPETITION 


1. The right to compete is limited to British subjects, who have 
served, or who are actually serving, as officers or in other ranks or 
ratings of His Majesty’s forces. 

2. The term “‘ His Majesty’s forces ” includes the Navy and the 
Royal Marines, the Regular Army, the Special Reserve, the Terri- 
torial Army, the Militia, and the Royal Air Force, the New 
Armies which took part in the late war, and also the Naval, 
Military and Air forces of India, the Dominions and the Crown 
Colonies. 

3. The essays submitted for the prize must not exceed 20,000 
words in length ; they must be typewritten and submitted in tripli- 
Cate. 

4. The authorship of the essays must be strictly anonymous. 
Each competitor must adopt a motto and enclose with his essay a 
sealed envelope with his motto typewritten on the outside and his 
name and address inside. 

5. The title and page of any published or unpublished work, 
to which reference is made in any essay or from which extracts are 
taken, must be quoted. 

6. The essays, which are to be addressed to the Editors of the 
Army Quarterly, must reach the office of the Army Quarterly, 94, 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W., not later than the 1st of March, 1923. 

7. The essays will be judged by three referees—two to be 
appointed by the Army Council, the third to be one of the Editors 
of the Army Quarterly. The decision of the Referees, or of a 
Majority of them, will be final. 
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8. The referees are fully empowered if in their opinion, or in 
the opinion of the majority of them, no essay submitted to them 
comes up to a sufficiently high standard of excellence, not to award 
the prize; or they may, if they consider such a course desirable, 
divide the prize among two or more competitors. 

9. The result of the Competition will be made known in th @ 
Army Quarterly in July, 1923, and the prize essay will be published § 
in that number of the Review. In the event, however, of ther § 
being two or more prize essays, the Editors of the Avmy Quarterly 
reserve to themselves the right of deciding which of these essays 
they will publish. 

10. The copyright in any essay which appears in the Amy 
Quarterly belongs to the Proprietors of the Review. 

11. Neither the Proprietors nor the Editors of the Army Quarter 
are to be held responsible for the loss of, or failure to return, any 
essay submitted for the Competition ; nor do they incur any liability 
whatsoever in connection with the receipt of the essays, any dealings 
therewith, the judging thereof, or the reports thereon. 
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APPENDIX 


[Supplied from official sources with the permission of the Controller of His 


Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 
I. THE ARMY 


1. ARMY COUNCIL 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P., Secretary of State 
for War (President of the Army Council). 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.A. Res., 
Under Secretary of State for War (Vice-President of the Army Council). 


General F. R., Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
p.s.c., Adjutant-General to the Forces. 


Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Quarter-Master 
General to the Forces. 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. R.A., Master 
General of the Ordnance. 


Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P., Parkamentary 
and Financial Secretary (Finance Member). 

Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.0O.; Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B., 
Secretaries and Members of Council. 


2. DEPARTMENTS OF THE WAR OFFICE 
Secretary of State for War 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Laming Worthington-Evans, Bt., M.P. 
Miltary Secretary to the | Lieutenant-General Sir W. E. Peyton, K.C.B., 
Secretary of State for K.C.V.O., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
Judge. Advocate-General. Sir F. Cassel, Bt., K.C. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
General the Earl of Cavan, K.P., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 


Deputy Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
Lieutenant-General Sir P. W. Chetwode, Bt., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Director of Military Major-General Sir W. Thwaites, K.C.M.G., 
Operations and C.B., p.s.c. 
Intelligence. 
Director of Staff Duties. Major-General C. F. Romer, C.B., C.M.G., 
psc. 
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Adjutant General to the Forces 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. W. Macdonogh, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, 

D.S.C. 

Director of Organisation. Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) - L. B. Vesey, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p-s. 

Director of Personal Major-General F, F. Ready, CB., CSI, 


Services. C.M.G., D.S.O., psc. 
Director-General Army Lieutenant-General Sir T. H. J. C. Goodwin, | 
Medical Service. K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Quarter-Master General to the Forces 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. E. Clarke, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 


Deputy Quarter-Master General 
Major-General Sir G. F. Ellison, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Director of Movements and Colonel (temp. Major-Gen.) R. S. May, — 
Quartering. C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Director of Remounts. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. E. G. 

Norton, C.S.1., A.D.C. 

Director of Supplies and Major-General P.O. Hazelton, C.B., C.M.G. 
Transport. 

Director of Equipment and Major-General Sir H. D. E. Parsons, 
Ordnance Stores. K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Director-General Army Major-General W. D. Smith, C.B., C.MG., 
Veterinary Service. D.S.O. 


Master General of the Ordnance 
Lieutenant-General Sir J. P. Du Cane, K.C.B., Col. Commdt. R.A. 


Director of Artillery. Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) B. R. 
Kirwan, C.B., C.M.G. 
Director of Fortifications Major-General Sir W. A. Liddell, K.C.M.G., 
and Works. C.B. 
Director General of H. Mensforth, Esq., C.B.E. 
Factories. 


Under Secretary of State for War 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. A. Sanders, Bt., T.D., M.P., T.F. Res. 


Director-General of Terri- Lieutenant-General Sir J. F. N. Birch, 
torial and Volunteer K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt. R.A. 


Forces. 
Director-General of Lands. Sir Howard Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
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Finance Member 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. G. F. Stanley, C.M.G., M.P. 


_ Font Secretary of the War Office and Accounting Officer. 
Sir C. Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B. 


. Directors of Finance. N. F. B. Osborne, Esq., C.B.; H. H. 


Fawcett, Esq., C.B.; J. B. Crosland, Esq. 


Director of Army Con- J. A. Corcoran, Esq., C.B. 
tracts. 
Joint Secretary of the War Office 
Sir H. J. Creedy, K.C.B., C.V.O. 


Assistant-Secretary, Sir B. B. Cubitt, K.C.B. 
Chaplatn-General. Rt. Rev. Bishop J. Taylor-Smith, C.B., 
C.V.O., D.D. 


3. COMMANDS OF THE ARMY AT HOME, 
A,—ALDERSHOT COMMAND 


reg Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir T. L. N. Morland, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.S.0., p.s.c. 


Colonel on theStaff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) W. M. St. 


Staff. G. Kirke, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0O., p.s.c. 
Major-General in charge Major-General Be F, Burnett-Hitchcock, 
of Administration. C.B., D.S.O., p.s. 
1st Cavalry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. E. W. Harman, 
C.B., D.S.O. 
1st Division. Major-General Sir E. G. T. Bainbridge, 
K.C.B., p.5.¢., gs. 
1st Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant J. McC. Steele, C.B., 
CMG., DS.O. 
2nd Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. W. Higginson, 
C.B., D.S.O. 
3rd Infantry Brigade. Colonel. Commandant A. C. Daly, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 
C.R.A. 1st Division. Colonel Commandant W.H. Kay,C.B.,D.S.0. 
2nd Division. Major-General Sir R. H. K. Butler, K.C. B., 
K.C.MG.,, p.s.c. 
5th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Jackson, C.B., 


CM.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
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A.—ALDERSHOT COMMAND—continued 


6th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant F. W. Ramsay, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
C.R.A. and Division. Colonel Commandant H. D. O. Ward, C.B., 
C.M.G. 


B.—EASTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General The Lord Horne, G.CB., 
ing. K.C.M.G., Col. Comdt., R.A., A.D.C, 
Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. W. 


Staff. Gwynn, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c 
Major-General in charge of ree Sir A. F. Sillem, *K.C.M G,, 
Administration. C.B., p.s.c., 9.5. 
4th Cavalry Brigade. Colonel “Commandant N. W. Haig, C.B, 
4th Division. Major-General Sir C. D. Shute, K.C.B.,, 
K.C.M.G., p.s.c. 
10th Infantry Brigade. ny Commandant W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., 
O. 


11th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. H. T. Lucas, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

12th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant A. H. Marindin, C.B., 
DS.O., p.s.c 

C.R.A. 4th Division. Colonel CommandantS. F. Metcalfe, C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

54th (East Anglian) Major-General Sir S. W. Hare, K.C.M.G., 

Division TF. C.B. 
Essex Infantry Brigade. Colonel E. C. Da Costa, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Norfolk and Suffolk Colonel G. J. Farmar, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 


Infantry Brigade. 

East Midland Infantry Colonel T. W. the Visct. Hampden, K.C.B., 
Brigade. C.M.G. 

C.R.A. 54th Division. Colonel H. C. Stanley-Clarke, C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 
44th (Home Counties) Major-General Sir J. R. Longley, K.C.M.G., 
Division. 


C.B. 
Surrey Infantry Brigade. Colonel R. H. Mangles, C.M.G., D.S.O., 


ps.c. 
Kent Infantry Brigade. Colonel P. M. Robinson, C.B., C.M.G. 
Middlesex and Sussex Colonel R. J. Ross, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c. 
Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 44th Division. 


C.—IRISH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- General Rt. Hon. Sir C. F. N. Macready, 
ies Forces in G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
Ireland. 
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Ir1sH COMMAND—continued 


Colonel on the Staff, General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. E. S. 
Staff. Brind, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel on the Staff in Colonel (temp. Col. on. the Staff) J. B. 
charge of Administration. | Wroughton, C.B., C.M.G. 


3rd Cavatry Brigade. Colonel Commandant G. A. Weir, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c 

The Division in Ulster. Major - General A. R. Cameron, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c. 

15th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant H. C. Potter, C.M.G., 
DS.O. 


16th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant N. J. G. Cameron, 
C.B., C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.¢. 
17th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant C. Yatman, C.M.G., 


D.S.O. 
18th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant L. J. Wyatt, D.S.Q. 
Dublin District. Major-General G. F. Boyd, C.B., C.M.G., 


D.S.0., D.C.M., p.s.c. 

14th Infantry Brigade. Colonel Commandant P. C. B. Skinner, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

24th Provisional Brigade. Colonel Commandant R. D. F. Oldman, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

25th Provisional Brigade. Colonel Commandant C.C. Onslow, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 


D.—LOoNDON DISTRICT 
General Officer Command- Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, C.B., C.M.G. 
ing. | 
seit Staff Officer, 2nd Major A. F. A. N. Thorne, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
ade. 


S.C. 
Colonel in charge of Ad- cdona J. B. Wells, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 
ministration. 
56th (The London) Major-General Sir C. E. Pereira, K.C.B., 
jwision. C.M.G. 
1st London Infantry Brigade. Colonel G. E. Hamilton, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bir oer Infantry Colonel A. Maxwell, C.M.G., D.S.O., T.D. 
rig 
te London Infantry Colonel H. W. Studd, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 


rigade psc. 
C.R.A. 56th (The London) Colonel F. W.H. Walshe, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Pier: .C,, p.s.c. 
(The | London) Major-General Sir N. M. Smith, V.C., 
Divisio K.C.B. 
4h London Infantry Colonel R. C. A. McCalmont, D.S.O. 
Brigade, 
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5th London Infantry 
Brigade. 

6th London Infantry 
Brigade. 

C.R.A. 47th (The London) 
Division. 
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Lonpon Disrrict—continued 


Colonel A. B. Hubback, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel Hon. A. G. A. Hore-Ruthven, V.C,, 
C.B., C.M.G., DS.O., psc. 
Colonel H. E. T. Kelly, C.B., C.M.G. 


E—NoORTHERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


Officer 


ade. 
Colonel on the Staff s/c 
Administration. 
13th Infantry Brigade. 
Yorkshire and Notts 
Mounted Brigade. 
Midland Mounted Brigade. 
soth (Northumbrian 
Division). 
Durham Infantry Brigade. 
Beta Infantry 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. I. Maxse, K.CB, | 
C.V.O., D.S.O., g.s. 
orm W. Hare, CM.G., D.S.O., pss. 


Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) H. L. 
Alexander, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., psc. 


Colonel H. F. Wickham, C.L.E. 


Colonel D’A. Legard, C.M.G., D.S.O., psz. 

Major-General Sir P. S. Wilkinson, 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Colonel G. O. Spence, C.B., D.S.O., TD. 


‘Colonel E. P. A. Riddell, CM.G., D.S.0. 


Brigade. 
York and Durham Infantry Colonel B. G. Price, C.B., C.M.G., DS.O. 


Brigade. 

C.R.A. 50th (Northum- 
brian) Division. 

49th (West Riding) Division. 

1st West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

and West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 

3rd West Riding Infantry 
Brigade. 


CRA 49th West (Riding) 
Division. 

46th (North Midland) 
Division. 

Lincolnshire and Leicester- 
shire Infantry Brigade. 
Staffordshire Infantry 

Brigade. 

The Sherwood Foresters 
(Notts oan Derby) 
Infantry B: 

CRA. eth ‘(North Mia- 
land) Division. 


Colonel J. W. F. Lamont, C.B., CMG. 
Mae Cone H. R. Davies, C.B. 

Colonel Sir G. A. Armytage, Bt., C.M.G, 
Colendl W. M. Withycombe, C.B., C.M.G., 
Colenel Sit E. N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., 
ee eee Sir A. R. Hoskins, K.C.B., 


C.M.G., DS.O., p.s.e. 
Colonel H. Gordon, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


Colonel G. D. Goodman, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
TD. 


or Sir S. H. Child, Bt., C-B., C.MG., 


» M.V.O, 


nl 


1! C.R.A. 51st 
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F.—ScoTTisH COMMAND 


General Officer Command- 


Staff Officer 
ade. 


Colonel on the Staff ic 
Administration. 
sist (Highland) Division. 


Argyll and Sutherland 
Infantry Brigade. 
Cameron and _ Seaforth 
Infantry Brigade. 


| Black Watch and Gordon 


Infantry Brigade. 
(Highland) 
Division. 
52nd (Lowland Division). 
West Scottish Infantry 
Brigade 


rigade. 
East Scottish Infantry 


Brigade. 
* Highland Light Infantry 
ade. 


Brig 
C.R.A. 52nd (Lowland) 
Division. 


Lieutenant-General Sir F. J. os K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O. nee 

Licutenant-Colone! E. F St. John, C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., p.s. 

Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) J. A. Strick, 
C.B., D.S.O. 

Major-General E. G. Sinclair-Maclagan, 


C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Colonel Sir Ww. M. Thomson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.C 


Colonel J. W. Sandilands, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel G. S. G. Crauford, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C. 

Colonel H. R. Peck, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


or crea Sir P. R. Robertson, K.C.B., 

C.M 

Colonel J. ae W. Pollard, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s. 

Colonel W. B. Lesslie, C.B., C.M.G. 

Colonel J. M. Findlay, D.S.O., T.D. 


Colonel G. N. Johnston, C.M.G., D.S.O. 


G.—SOUTHERN COMMAND 


ag Officer Command- 


Lieutenant-General Sir G. M. Harper, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Colonel on the Staff,General Colonel (temp. Col. on the Staff) C. P. 


Staff. 


Deedes, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 


Major-General in charge of Major-General Hon. Sir A. R. Montagu- 


Admimstration. 
2nd Cavalry Brigade. 


37d Division. 
7th Infantry Brigade. 


8th Infantry Brigade. 
oth Infantry Brigade. 
C.R.A. 3rd Division. 


Stuart Wortley, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., 


psc 
Colonel Commandant T. T. Pitman, C.B., 
C.M.G. 


Colonel Commandant G. V. Hordern, C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c 

Colonel Commandant S. E. Hollond, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Colonel Commandant E. S. Girdwood, C.B., 
C.M.G. 

Colonel Commandant L, C. L. Oldfield, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O, 
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SouTHERN COMMAND—continued 


48th (South Midland) Major-General Sir H. B. Walker, K.C.B., 
Division K.C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Warwickshire Infaniry Colonel A. Mudge, C.M.G. 
Brigade. 

Gloucestershire and Worcs. oe R, J. T. Hildyard, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Infantry Brigade. ps. 

South Midland Infantry Colonel A. J. F. Eden, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Brigade, 

cra oe (South Mid- Colonel A. T. Anderson, C.M.G. 

Division. 
43rd (Wessex) Division. Major-General Sir L. J. Bols, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Devon and Cornwall Colonel Hon. L. J. P. Butler, C.M.G., 
Infantry Brigade. D.S.O., p.s.c. 

South Wessex Infantry Colonel C. Bonham-Carter, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Brigade 


rigade. psc. 

Hampshire Infantry Bgde. Colonel L. F. Philips, C.M.G., C.B.E., 
S.0., psc. 

C.R.A. (Wessex) Division. Colonel G. H. W. Nicholson, C.M.G. 


H.—WESTERN COMMAND 


General Officer Command- Lieutenant-General Sir H. de B. De Lisle, 
ing. ere K.C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

General Staff Officer, Colonel R Pep F. Hayter, C.B., C.M.G., 
1st Grade. D.S.0O., 

Colonel on the Staff i/c Colonel ene Col. on the Staff) Sir C.C. M. 
Administration. Maynard, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

537d (Welch) Division. Major-General Sir A. A. Montgomery, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., p.s.c. 

North Wales Infantry Colonel W. RN. Madocks, C.B., C.M.G., 
Brigade. . DS.O., p.s.c. 

Welch Border Infantry Colonel H. J. Brock, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


South Wales Infantry Colonel N. A. Thomson, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C. RA 53rd (Welch) Colonel L. A. Smith, D.S:0. 

ssth (West Lancashire) Major-General Sir C. L. Nicholson, K.C.B., 

eps Lancashire Infantry eae R. GE Parker, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

Ling boot Infantry Brigade. Colone J: V. Campbell, V.C., C.M.G., D.S.O., 

South Lancashire and Colbnel G. C. B Paynter, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Cheshire Infantry Bgde. 


C.R.A. 55th (West Lanca- Brevet-Colonel C. E. G. G. Charlton, 
shire) Diviston. C.M.G., D.S.O. 
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WESTERN COMMAND—continued 


42nd (East Lancashire) Major-General T. H. Shoubridge, C.B., 
Division. C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c. 

Manchester Infantry Bgde. Colonel H. C. Darlington, C.M.G., T.D. 

East Lancashire and Colonel R. J. Woulfe-Flanagan, D.S.O. 
Border Infantry Brigade. 

Lancashire Fusihers Bgde. Colonel M. L. Hornby, C.M.G., D.S.O. 

C'.R.A. 42nd (East Lanca- Colonel E. M. Birch, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
shire) Division. psc. 


J.—CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Guernsey and Alderney Dis- 
trict : 

Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Sir J. E. Capper, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 

Jersey District: 

Lt.-Governor and Com- Major-General Sir W. D. Smith, K.C.B., 
manding the Troops. K.C.V.O. 


4. DISTRIBUTION OF REGULAR UNITS OF THE 
ARMY 


A.—Cavalry Regiments 


Regiment. Station. Commanding Officer, Remarks, 
rst Life Guards Regent’s Park Lt.-Col. Hon. E. S. 
Wyndham, O. 
and Life Guards Hyde Park Lt.-Col. H. 
Barracks, S.W. Ashton. 
Royal Horse Guards | Windsor R.G.H. Howard-Vyse, 
(The Blues) C.M.G., DS.O., 
p.s.c. 
1st King’s Dragoon] Edinburgh Lt.-Col. H. J.Williams, 
Guards 5.0. 
The Queen’e Bays Bangalore Lt.-Col. C. S. Rome, 
(2nd Dragoon Guards) C.M.G., D.S.O. 
3rd Dragoon Guards | Sialkot Lt.-Col. C. L. Rome, 
ince of Wales’s) D.S.O. 
4th Royal Irish Secunderabad Lt.-Col. C. F. Hunter, 
Dragoon Guards D.S.O. 
sth Dragoon Guards | Palestine Lt.-Col. T. H. S. 
(Princess Charlotte Marchant, D.S.O. 
of Wales’s) 
The Carabiniers (6th | Aldershot Lt.-Col. H. Sadler. 
Dragoon Guards) 
4th Dragoon Guards | Aldershot Lt.-Col. B. G. Clay, 


(Princess Royal’s) i CB.CM.G ,D.S.O. 
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Cavalry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. Station. Commanding Officer. Remarks. 
ist The Royal Hounslow Lt.-Col. H. A. Tomkin- 
Dragoons son, D.S.O. 
The Royal Scots Greys} Palestine Lt.-Col. W.M. Duguid- 
(2nd Dragoons) McCombie, D.S.O. 
3rd The King’s Own | Constantinople Lt.-Col. P. J. V. Kelly, 
Hussars C.M.G., DS.O. 
aa hei s Own Muttra Lt.-Col. T. W. Prag- 
nell, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
The bee Inniskillings York Lt.-Col. C. R. Terrot, 
(6th Drasdons) DS.O. 
7th Queen’s Own Mhow Lt.-Col. H. S. Sewell, 
Sth Kinc’e Royal Leck J Vand 
g’s Roya Egypt t.- . Van der 
Irish Hussars ‘i Byl, D.S.O. 
oth Q Queen’s Royal Egypt Lt.-Col. F.W.L.S.H. 
cers Cavendish, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., ae 
roth Royal Hussars | Canterbury Lt.-Col. A. Sey- 
(Prince of Wales’s mour, civ. 
Own) D.S.O. 
11th Hussars (Prince | Meerut Lt.-Col. W. J. Lockett, 
Albert’s Own) DS.O. 
t2th Royal Lancers | Tidworth 
(Prince of Wales’s) 
13th Hussars Aldershot Lt.-Col. E. F. Twist. 
14th King’s Hussars | Rhine Lt. - Col. J. G. Browne, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.e. 
15th The King’s Tidworth Lt.-Col. F. C. Pilking- 
ussars ton, D.S.O. 
16th The Queen’s Lucknow Lt.-Col. H. C. L. 
Lancers Howard, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., p.s.¢. 
r7th Lancers (Duke | Tidworth Lt.-Col. B. D. Fisher, 
of Cambridge’s CM.G., DS.O., 
Own) psc. 
18th Royal Hussars Risalpur Lt.-Col. E. C. Jury, 


(Queen Mary’s C.M.G., M.C., p.s.c. 
Own) 
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B.—Royal Horse and Royal Field Artillery 
Stations of Units, 
Royal Horse Artillery. 
Battery _ Brig. Battery — 
) ee me Anes eee nee eeae, peace ene, Uwe ee wee ae eee 
H.-Q. Dublin (for 3 H.-Q. Egypt 
A Exeter) D Egypt 
B J Egypt 
A Trowbridge F gypt 
H.-Q, Lucknow 5 |H.-Q.,E,G,O| Aldershot 
K N St. John’s Wood 
C Meerut I isalpur 
H Sialkot L Secunderabad 
{ 
Royal Field Artillery. 
H.-Q. 11, 18 H.-Q. 59, | Kirkee 
146 (H) Catterick 93, 95 (H) 
98 (for Larkhill) 94 Belgaum 
136 19 39, 96,97, | Constantinople 
21, 42, 53; Catterick 131 
87 20 H.-Q. 67, | Bangalore 
18,62, 75, | Rhine 145 (H) 
65 ( 99, 133 Secunderabad 
7,14, 66 Shorncliffe 21 H.-Q. 101, | Meerut 
(Fi) 148 (H) 
63, 64, 73, | Bordon 102 Ambala 
81 103 Agra 
69, 74, 77 Ewshott 22 H scan? Lahore 
79 35 
24, 34,72, | Larkhill 105 Jullundur 
60 ( 106 Ferozepore 
137, 138, Deepcut 23 H.-Q. 108, | Neemuch 
139, 82 109 
I9, 20, 28, | Deepcut 107, 100(H)| Mhow 
76 24 H.-Q. 110, | Jubbulpore 
46, 51,54, | Sheffield 111, 43 (H) 
30 112 Kamptee 
-Q.83, 34 Ipswich 25 H.-Q. 40 Fyzabad 
78 (H), 85 | Norwich 113 Lucknow 
6, 23, 49, Aldershot 115 Bareilly 
130 (H) 114 (H) Allahabad 
2, 8, 44, Woolwich 26 H.-Q. 116 i 
132 (H) 141 (H) 
H.-Q. 38, 68, 88) Colchester 117 Cawnpore 
61 118 Nasirabad 
52, 80, 143, | Bulford 27 I1Q, 120, Nowshera 
144 (H) ; 37 (A) 
89 90,91, | Woolwich 121 Peshawar 
140 29 H.-Q., 125, | Rawalpindi 
H.-Q. 13, 92, 26| Egypt 126, 128 
10 (H) Iraq (for Egypt) 127 Campbellpore 


7 ol 
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Royal Field Artillery—continued 


Brig Battery 
80 9, 17; 
D 
47 
31 H.-Q. 41, 
45, 129 (H) 
29 
82 H.-Q. 134, 
27 
135 
86 (H) Quetta 
83 side 583 (H)| Collinstown 


Dubhn 


Allotment of Batteries to Brigades. 


. | Batt, | Brig, | Batt. Brig. | Batt. | Brig. | Batt. | Brig. 
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C.—Royal Garrison Artillery Pack Brigades 


Brigades. British Pack Batteries. — 
I, 2» 3> 4, I Bulford 
II, 5» 7>9> 28 Longmoor 
I a Egypt 
V 13 Palestine 
° 14 Egypt 
. 16 Aden 
20th (Indian) Ke) Jutogh 
21st (Indian) 12 Waziristan 
22nd (Indian) 8 Nowshera 
23rd (Indian) 17 Rawal Pindi 
24th {radian II Quetta 
25th (Indian) 6 Rawal Pindi 
Royal Garrison Artillery Medium Brigades. 
H.A, and : 
Brig. | Batteries. = Brig. | Batteries. a 
1 H.-Q. 1 Shoeburyness 5 H.-Q. 18 (4) | Larkhill 
Gs 4 GD 49 0) | Dublin 
3 (H), 4 17, 19 u 
| 25, 20 C4), Catterick 
27 (H), 28 (H) 
2 H.-Q. Agra 
4” (HW) Delhi 8 H.-Q. 31 (H), | Exeter 
21 (H) Ferozepore 32 (H) 
23 (H) Peshawar 5 (H) Porton (for 
24 Nowgong Shoeburyness) 
8 (H) Karachi 29 Rhine 
9 33 Bordon (for 
8 /|H.-Q.9,10(H)| Malta Gibraltar 
1x (H), 12 (H)| Gibraltar 35 (H),36 (AH) | Bordon 
34 (H) Bordon (for 
4 (H)| Roork 10 H.-Q.6(H MRD 
H.-Q.13,14 oorkee -Q. )s arkhill 
15 (H) Nowgong 37,38 (8), | Larkbill (for 
16 (H) Allahabad 40 (H) India) 


D.—Royal Engineers 
Stations of the Head Quarters of Units. 
School of Military Engineering, Chatham| 1 3th oe (Survey), York 


Electric Light School, Gosport 
‘Training Battalion R. E., Chatham 
Depot Battalion R.E., Chatham 
R.E. Mounted Depot, Aldershot 
ist Field Squadron, Aldershot 
and Co. (Field), Egypt 

3rd Co. " (Fortress), Dover 

4th Co. (Fortress), Gosport 

sth Co. (Field), Aldershot 

6th Co. re Belfast 

7th Co. (Field), Rhine 

8th Co. (Railway), Longmoor 

9th Co. (Field), Colchester 

1oth Co. (Railway), Longmoor 

11th Co. (Field), Aldershot 

SA a (Field), Limerick (for Alder- 


14th Co. (Survey), Edinburgh 

15th Co. (Fortress), Gibraltar 

reth Co. (Fortress), North Shields 

17th Co. (Field), Londonderry 

a ra (Survey), Southampton 

20th Co. (Army Troops), Palestine 

2and Co. (Fortress), Gosport 

23rd Co. (Field), Aldershot 

24th Co. (Fortress), Malta 

26th Co. thors, , Aldershot 

27th Co. Ponca Bermuda 

28th Co. (Fortress), Malta 

29th Co. (Army Troops), Constantinople 

30th Co. (Fortress), Plymouth 
31st Co. (Fortress), Ceylon 

ard Co. (Fortress), Cork 

34th Co. (Fortress), Guernsey 
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Stations of the Head Quarters of Units—continued 


35th Co. Sabato § Pembroke 


40th Co. (Fortress), Hong Kong 
41st Co. (Fortress), Singapore 
42nd = (Army Troops), Egypt 


45th Co. ortress), tae Po 
aot Co. (Fortress), North Queensferry 


54th Co. (Field), Bordon 

5sth Co. (Field), Constantinople 

56th Co. ils Bulford 

s7th Co. (Field), Bulford 

58th (Porton) Co. .» Porton 

59th Co. ek) Carrickfergus 
apenmae Bridging Co., Christ- 


Cemoulage Experimental Section, Salis- 
ury 
ist A. A. Bn. R.E., Blackdown 


E.—Infantry Regiments 


Regiment. Location. 


tst Grenadier Guards| Chelsea Barracks | Lt.-Col. B. N.Sergison 


and ditto Aldershot 

3rd_—s ditto Windsor 

rst Coldstream Wellington 
Guards Barracks 

2nd ditto Tower of London 

3rd ditto Aldershot 

ret Scots Guards Pirbright 

2znd_— ditto Aldershot 

1st Irish Guards Constantinople 


Commanding Officer. Remaris, 


Brooke, C.M.G., 


Lt.-Col. i 


n. 
Alexander, = 


1st Welsh Guards Chelsea Barracks {| Lt.-Col. T.R Ci rice, 


1st Royal Scots})The | Secunderabad 
Royal 
and ditto jRegt. | Aldershot 


rst Bn. The Queen’s | Newtownards 
Royal Regiment 


(West Surrey) 
2nd_s ditto Lucknow 
ist Bn. The Buffs Constantinople 
t Kent Regi- 
ment) 
2nd ditto Aden 


ret oo The Kings | Dublin 
Own Royal Regi- 
ment (Lancaster) 
2nd Rangoon 


ae G. DS.O., 
a 


Lt.-Col. E. B. ie. 


C.B.,C.M.G. ,CBE., 
D.S.0. 

Lt.-Col. W. H. Trevor, 
D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. H. R. Head- 
lam,C.M.G.,D £ O., 


BeGoi. O. C. 30". 
C.M.G., D.S.O 
AD.C. 


‘ 
Lt.-Col. a “McDouall, 
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Regiment. Location. Commanding Officer. Remarks 
rst Northumberland | Bordon Lt. seiege A. C. L. H. For the Rhine 
Fusiliers Jon 
2nd __ ditto Dinapore Lt.-Col. H. R. Sandi- 
lands,C.M.G.,D.S.O. 
1st Royal Warwick- | Ballykinlar Bt.-Col. H. C. Potter, 
e Regiment C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2nd ditto Landi Kotal Lt.-Col. D. A. L. Day. 
rst Royal Fusiliers Jullundur Lt.-Col. L. F. Ash- 
(City of London burner, DS.O., 
Regiment) M.V.O., 2.5.¢. 
2nd. ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. M. P. Han- 
cock, D.S.O. 
3rd_—ss ditto Aldershot Bt-Cal. A.C. a rete 
D.S.O., res 
4th = ditto Aldershot Lt.-Col. H. A. Walker, 
C.M.G.,D.S.0..,p.s.¢ 
1st Bn. The King’s | Jers ey Lt.-Col. L Bs Joncs, 
ne i (Liver- |. C.M.G., D.S.O 
poo 
2nd. ditto Hong-Kong a F. Hyslop, 
rst Norfolk Regiment} Belfast ae F. R. Day, 
2nd. ditto Iraq Lt.-Col. A. L. Hadow, 
C.M.G. 
ast Lincolnshire Enniskillen Lt.-Col.R. H.G.Wilson. 
and ditto [Regiment) Poona Lt.-Col. F. W. Great- 
wood, D.S.O. 
1st Devonshire Devonport Bt.-Col. E. D. Young, 
Regiment C.M.G. 
2nd_s ditto Quetta Lt.-Col. W. M. Good- 
wyn 
1st Suffolk Regiment | Wellington Lt.-Col. F. T.D. Wilson. 
2nd. ditto Belfast errs A. S. Peebles, 
rst Bn. The Somerset; Holywood, Lt.-Col, A. H. Yat- 
Light Infantry, Belfast man, D.S.O. 
(Prince Albert’s) 
and ditto Agra Lt.-Col. A. W.S. Pater- 
son 
rst Bn. The West York Bt.-Col. G. D. Price, | For the Rhine 
orkshire Regimen C.M.G. 
(The Prince of 
Wales’s Own) 
2nd ditto Peshawar Bt.-Col. T. N. S. M. 
Howard, D.S.O. 
1st East Yorkshire Shorncliffe Lt.-Col. T. A. Headlam 
and ditto [Regiment Iraq Lt.-Col. F. H. Harvey, 
| CMG.  D.S.O., 
p.8.e. 
rst Bedfordshire and | Colchester ee W. Allason, 
or S. 
Regiment | 
2nd_ ditto Kamptee | Lt.-Col. G. D. Jebb, 
M.G., B.E., 
DSS.O., p.s.e. 
1st Leicestershire Dublin Lt.-Col. E. L. Challe- 
Regiment ah eae M.G., 
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Regiment, Location. Commanding Officer. 
2nd ae Delhi Lt.-Col. C. H. Haig, 
Regim D.S.O. 
1st Royal eich Regi- | Portsmouth 
ment 
2nd ditto Portsmouth a rod G. A. Elliot, 
1st Bn. The Green Secunderabad Lt.-Col. C. V. Edwards, 
Howards (Alexan- C.M.G., D.S.O. 
dra Princess of 
Wales’s Own York- 
shire Regiment) 
and __ ditto Aldergrove Lt.-Col. G. B. de M. 
Maris, D.S.O. 
1st Lancashire Dublin Lt.-Col. C. de Putron. 
Fusiliers 
2nd_ ditto Nowshera Lt.-Col. C. J. Griffin, 
[Fusiliers C.M.G., D.S.O. 
rst Royal Scots Glasgow 
2nd ditto Dum Dum Lt.-Col. R. K. Walsh, 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S.O 
a Cheshire mire rad Lt she BP ak aa Chet- 
egiment ubattia wynd-Staplyton, p.s.c 
2nd__— ditto Ballykinlar t.-Col. A. C - 
den, D.S.O., p.s.c. 
1st Royal Welch Ladha Lt.-Col. C. S. Owen, 
Fusiliers C.M.G., D.S.O. 
2nd ditto Dublin ee C.C., aa ei 
1st South Wales Bor- | Blackdown Lt.-Col. A a Reddie, 
derers C.M.G., DS. 
2nd_= ditto Jhansi Sb C. C. Taylor, 
1st King’s Own Egypt Lt.-Col. A. J. Welch. 
Scottish Borderers 
2nd. ditto Devonport Lt.-Col. E. N. Broad- 
bent, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 
1st Bn. Cameronians | Collinstown Bt.-Col. J. G. Chaplin, 
(Scottish Rifles) DS.O. 
2nd ditto Quetta a R. Oakley, 
1st ore Inniskilling | Sialkot Lt.-Col. J. N. Craw- 
usiliers ford, 
and ditto Portland sO. Cc, Boo 
ist Gloucestershire Rhine Lt.-Col. J. R, ‘Wethered, 
Regiment oo - DS.O., 
ps. 
2nd ditto Rawal Pindi Lt.-Col. R. I. Raw- 
son 
rst Worcestershire Nasirabad Lt.-Col. H. A. Fulton, 
Regiment D.S.O. 
and. ditto Dublin Lt.-Col. G. M. 
Davidge, D.S.O. 
3rd_—s ditto Fyzabad t.-Col. G. W. St. G 
rogan, V.C., C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.D.C. 
4th = ditto Lichfield Bt.-Col. H. Needham, 


C.M.G., D.S.O.,p.s.¢. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


Regiment. 


1st East Lancashire 
Regiment 
2nd_sditto 


1st East Surrey 


Regiment 
2nd ditto 


tst Duke of Cora- 
wall’s Lgt. Infantry 

2nd__ ditto 

rst Bn. The Duke 
of Wellington’s 
Regiment (West 
Riding) 

2nd ditto 


rst Border Regiment 
2nd__ ditto 


1st Royal Sussex 


Regiment 
and__ ditto 


rst Hampshire 


Regiment 
2nd. ditto 


rst South Stafford- 
shire Regiment 
2nd ditto 


1st Dorsetshire Regt. 
and ditto 


1st Bn. The Prince of 
Wales’s Volunteers 
(South Lancashire) 
2nd ditto 


rst Welch Regiment 
and _ ditto 


rst Bn. The Black 
Watch (Royal High- 
landers) 

2ad_ ditto 


- era wae and 


ckinghamshire 
Light Infantry 
gad ditto 


Londonderry 
Egypt 
Aldershot 
Chakrata 
Tidworth 


Gibraltar 


Aldershot 
Kohat 
Dublir 


Ballykinlar 
Malta 

Egypt 
Aldergrove 
Maymyo 
Aldergrove 
Londonderry 
Khartoum 
Belfast 


Palestine 
Ferozepore 
Dublia 
Allahabad 


Silesia 
Dublin 


Rawal Pindi 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. J. E. Green, 
D 


S.O. 
Lt.-Col. G. E. M. Hill, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. C. C. G. Ash- 
ton, O.B.E. 
Lt.-Col. R. H. Bald- 


win, 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Williams- 


Freeman, D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Lt.-Col. R. M. 
Wetherell, C.M.G. 
Lt.-Col. R. K, Healing 


Bt.-Col. C. L. Smith, 
V.C., M.C. 
Lt.-Col. H. Nelson, 


DS.O. 

Lt.-Col. G. de la P. B. 
Pakenham, C.M.G., 
DS.O., p.s.c. 

Lt.-Col. R. Bellamy, 
D.S 


5.0. 
Bt.-Col. A. E. Glas- 
gow, C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. A.E. Andrews, 


O.B.E 
Bt.-Col. C. N. French, 
C.M.G., p.s.¢. 
Bt.-Col. R. W. Morgan, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. M. B. Savage, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. ‘A. L. Moul- 
ton-Barrett, D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. C. Saunders, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. D’O. B. 
Dawson. 


Lt.-Col. W.B. Ritchie, 
D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. L. [. O. 


Lt.-Col. E. R. C 
C.M.G., D.S.QO., 
pS8.C. 
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Infantry Regiments—continued 


43° 
Regiment, Location 
Fee rier Wikis SAE eT 
ist Essex Regiment | Carrickfergus 
2nd__ ditto Constantinople 
1st Bn. The Sher- | Blackdown 
eee Mle ein 
and Derbyshire 
Regiment) 
2and_ ditto Constantinople 
1st Bn. The Loyal Constantinople 
Regiment (North 
Lancashire) 
2nd__ ditto Dublin 
ist Northamptonshire} Dublin 
Regiment 
and ditto Lahore 
1st The se Berk- | Bareilly 
Regiment 
(Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) 
2n ditto Dublin 
Ist Queen’s Own | Calcutta 


1st King’s Own York-} Silesia 
t 
2nd = ditto Deolali 
1st The King’s Shrop-| Bombay 
shire Light Infantry 
2nd ditto Dublin 
1st Middlesex Regi- | Rhine 
ment (Duke of 
Cambridge’s Own) 
2nd_ ditto Singapore 
3rd _—s dlitto ilesia 
4th = ditto Tidworth 
1st King’s Royal Farnborough 
Rifles Corps = 
and ditto Rhine 
3rd_— ditto Mhow 
4th = ditto Quetta 
1st Wiltshire Regi- Dublin 


Commanding Officer. 


Lt.-Col. F. W. Moffit, 


DS.O., ps.c. 
Lt.-Col. A. P. Churchill 
Lt.-Col. B. G. V. Way, 

C.B.E., M.V.O. 


Lt.-Cal. R.S. Popham, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. FW. Wood- 


. 
Lt ahr R.E. Berkeley, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. C. R. J. 
Mowatt, D.S.O. 


Bt.-Col. S. G. Francis, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. W. B. Thorn- 


ton, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. H.D. Buchanan- 
Dunlop, C.M.G.,D.S.0O. 


Lt. Sarat C. E. Kitson, 
Lt.-Col. H. E. Trevor, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Bt.-Col. J. B. G. Tul- 
loch, C.B., C.M.G., 


PSL. 
Lt.-Col. H. M. Smith, 
D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. P. F. Fitz- 
d, D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R. M. Heath, 

C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. F. E. Swainson 
Bt.-Col. W. D. Wright, 

C;5 C.M. e9 
D.S.O., ps.c. 


Lt.-Col. O; H. Delano- 
Osborne, C.M.G., 


Bt.-Col.H.C.R. ‘Green, 
C.B.,C.MLG.,D.S.0O. 

Lt.-Col.B. j. Majendie, 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 

Lt.-Col. Sir H. Wake, 
Bt.,C.M.G., D.S.O., 


Remarks. 


For the Rhine 


For Home 


For the Rhine 
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Regiment. 
2nd Wiltshire Regi- 


ast York & Lancaster 


Regiment 
2nd_ ditto 


rst Durham Light 
Infantry 
2nd. ditto 


rst Highland Light 
Infantry 


2nd __ ditto 


1st Seaforth High- 
landers, (Ross-shire 
Buffs, The Duke 
of Albany’s) 

2nd_s ditto 


1st Gordon Highldrs. 


2nd_ ditto 


1st The Queen’s Own 
Cameron  High- 


1st Bn. The Royal 
Ulster Rifles 
2and_ ditto 


1st Royal Irish Fusi- 


Location. 
Bangalore 


Guernsey 
Jubbulpore 
Gibraltar 


Aldergrove 
Pembroke Dock 
Karachi 

Silesia 
Ahmednagar 
Edinburgh 


Palestine 
Belfast 
Meerut 


Malta 


Fort George 
Rawal Pindi 


Aldershot 


Parkhurst, Isle of 


liers (Princess Vic-| * 


toria’s) 
and. ditto 


1st Connaught 
re 
2nd ditto 
1st Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders 


(Princess Louise’s) 
ands ditto 


Dover 


Shorncliffe 


| Dover 


Poona 


Aldershot 


Commanding Officer. 


Remarks. 


Lt.-Col. J. R. Wynd- 
ham. 


Lt.-Col. F. H. Dorling, 


D.S.0., O.B.E.. 


S.C. 
. B. Ed- 
Lt. “Col. H. C. Tweedie 


tinople 


Bt Col L. J. Wyatt, 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. G. H. Wedg- 


wood, D.S.O. 


For Rhine 


Lt.-Col. G. E. Bayley, 


C.M.G., D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. E. 


S. | For Home 


Moore 

Lt.-Col. R. E. S. Pren- 
tice, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Lt.-Col. H.T.C. Single- 


ton, C.M.G., D. 
D.S.O. » PSC. 


Lt.-Col. 
D.S.O., p.$.c. 
Lt.-Col. C. 
C.B.,C.M.G.,D.S. 


S.O. 
. H. F. Baillie, 


L. Holland, 
Ogston, 


O., 


LeGol. P. W. Brown, 


C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. E. 
Brown, D.S.O., p.s 


Lt.-Col. 
Sorel-Cameron 


Craig- 
C. 


G. C. M. 


Lt.-Col. H. R. Charley, 
C.B.E. 
Lt.- Col. A. D. N, 


Merriman, D.S.O 


Lt.-Col. H. C. W. H. 
C.M.G., 


Wortham, 
S.O 


tinople 


D.S.O. 
Lt.-Col. R. G. Shuter, 
D.S.0. 


Hyslop, DS O. 


For Agra 


Lt.-Col. W. G. Neilson, 


C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p 


S.C e 


For Constan- 


For Constan- 
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‘Regiment. 


ist Ba. The Prince of | Chatham Bt.-Col. E. T. Hum- 
Wales’s Leinster phreys, C.M.G., 
Regiment (Royal DS.O., p.s.c. 
Canadians) 
and_ ditto Colchester Lt.-Col. R.A. H. Orpen- 
Royal Munster Devonport LeCol J. ve Toute, 
1st Ro ~ 
Fusiliers C.M.G., D.S.O., 
and ditto Tidworth Li-Cal H. S. Jervis, 
Ist pi fe Dublin Bordon Lt.-Col. EN N. Perreau, 
ar ‘ditto Bordon Lt-Cal€ G.S Higginso 
2n ae e e 
1st Rifle Brigade Cawnpore Bt.-Col. A, T. Paley, 
—_ Consort’s C.M.G.,D.S.0.,p.s.c. 
wh 
and __ ditto Strabane Lt.-Col. W. E. Davis, 
gee ae % M.G..DS.0..psz. 
- : CM.G,DSO. 
4th = ditto Gosport Lt.-Col. W. W. Sey- 
mour, p.5.¢. 
5. TANK CORPS 
1st (Depot) Tank Battalion , -» Wool, Dorset. 
Lieut.-Col. T. C. Mudie, D S O., - ae: C. 
2nd Tank Battalion ‘ -» Farnborough. 
Bt.-Col. E. B. Hankey, DS 0, 
3rd Tank Battalion - Ireland and Warebm. 
Lieut.-Col. W. J. Shannon, CM G., D. S.0. 
4th Tank Battalion Wareham. 
Lieut.-Col. H. G. R. Burges-Shor, D.S.0. 
5th Tank Battalion Perham Down, Sit 
Lieut.-Col. K. M. ‘Laird, ‘DS. O. - Pac c. bury Plain. 
Rhine Tank Company .. Cologne. 
Major A. G. Kenchington, M.c, 
Tank Workshops Training Battalion .. -» Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. N. Hudson, D.S.O., 
M.1.Mech.E., p.a.c. 
Central Schools Tank Corps... -- Wool. 
Lieut.-Col. H. K. Woods, D.S oO. 
1st and 2nd Armoured Car Companies. -» Iraq. 
3rd and 4th ‘5 a : .. Egypt and Palestine. 
5th " a es .. Ireland, 
6th ” ” Bar eilly 
4th 3 ay ee -. Bannu. 
Sth 55 " a -. Lahore and Delhi. 
gth - ‘3 a -. Secunderabad. 
roth ‘. eA a -» Manzai, 
11th 3 + <s -» Kirkee, 
Iath 99 29 oe ee Treland. 
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‘i 6. RECENT ARMY ORDERS 

= War Orrice, 1122 May, 1922. 

= ROYAL WARRANTS 100 

4,0. 179. Gen. No. 

ig wees Disposal of Officers on reduction of Establishment. 7210 
,3EORGE R1. 


- WHEREAS reductions are being made in the establishments of Our 
i  emay rendering it necessary to dispense with the services of a number of 
(, ae serving on permanent regular commissions ; 

UR WILL AND PLEASURE Is that such officers as Our Army Council 
nay decide to be surplus to the requirements of Our Army shall be retired, 
pFor such dates as Our Army Council may decide, on the special terms 
' aid down in the Schedule at to this Our Warrant, or otherwise 
islisposed of in the manner laid down therein ; 
it “Our FURTHER WILL AND PLEASURE IS that retirement on retired pay or 
“yratuity at the special rates in this Our Warrant shall be subject to the 
‘gonditions of Articles 518 and 681 of Our Warrant for the Pay, Appoint- 
pent, Promotion and Non-Effective Pay of Our Army, dated rst December, 
ELQI4, as amended by Our Warrant of 28th December, 1920,* relating to 
 dability to recall to service and membership of Our Regular Army Reserve 


ts of Officers. 


h 


_— Given at Our Court at St. James’s, this 11th day of May, 1922, 
in the 13th year of Our Reign. 

: By His Majesty’s Command, 
Mn. EDWARD SHORTT. 
is SCHEDULE 
lend I. RgeTIRED Pay. 
7 1. This portion of the Schedule refers to officers who are assessable 
for retired pay either— 


(a) As having, on date of retirement, 15 or more years’ service reckon- 

ing towards retirement under Article 540, Pay Warrant, 1914 ; Of, 

is (5) As having, by 31st August, 1921, 15 or more years’ total service 

ap to reckon for retired pay under Article 572A, Pay Warrant, 

/ gts a aaa by subsequent Warrants (subject to paragraph 

9 below). 

Such officers (including officers for whom voluntary retirement on 

retired pay may not be permissable at 15 years’ service) will be awarded 

i retired pay at the rates appropriate on the normal scale applicable to their 

service and rank, together with additions, called “‘ compensation elements,” 
according to rank as follows :-— 


Ps 
; 


b Rank, Conpemeton element. 

A iver es oi a . £50 a year 
ptain. 60 ,, ; 

f Major (or other officer whose rank sharia 
id element of retired pay is limited paragraph 5 
0 to that of major) ie ne 9S. cas 
y ® Army Order 550 of 1920. 
28 


a 


} 
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2. A substantive lieutenant-colonel holding a lieutenant-colonel’s 
appointment for a definite term of command displaced from his command 
on reduction of establishment before the completion of 4 years from the 
date on which he was gazetted to his command may either— 

(a) Remain on the full pay, including command pay, of his rank until 
he has completed the 4 years, counting such time as service in 
the rank for the purpose of reckoning retired pay. On com- 
pletion of the 4 years he will be placed on half-pay equal to 
full pay, for 6 months, followed by half pay at the ordinary 
rate (Table XV, Army Order 324 of 1919) ; or, 

(6) Be retired forthwith on the rate of retired pay he would have earned 
had he completed the 4 years. 

A lieutenant-colonel electing to remain on full pay will be held avail- 
able for any employment suitable to his rank, and in the event of his refus- 
ing to accept such employment, he will be placed on half-pay under 
Article 308, Pay Warrant, 1914, and will not be eligible for half-pay 
equal to full pay for 6 months. 

3. A substantive lieutenant-colonel (not coming within the provisions 
of paragraph 2) who would normally serve on full pay to the age limit 
of his rank, may, if retired on reduction of establishment, be granted, 
in addition to the retired pay he has earned by rank and actual service, 
a compensation element of {100 a year (subject to paragraph 5). In the 
event of a lieutenant-colonel being retired under this paragraph with less 
than 1 year reckoning towards lieutenant-colonel’s rank element of retired 
pay, his rank element will be assessed as though he had completed 1 such 
year and the compensation element will be added thereto. 

4. An officer (not on the list of a regiment or corps) holding a colonel’s 
(or higher) appointment and displaced therefrom by reduction of the post, 
may either— 

(2) Retire at once with the retired pay he would have earned had he 
continued in the appointment for the normal term, or up to the 
normal age limit of his rank, whichever date is earlier ; or, 

(b) Be placed on half-pay, reckoning service towards retirement as 
under (a). : 

An officer electing alternative (5) may retire from the half-pay list 
at aes on the retired pay he would have been awarded under alterna- 
tive (a). 

5. An officer retired with a compensation element of retired pay under 
paragraph 1 or 3, if he is within 2 years of the normal age limit of his rank, 
will have his compensation element proportionately reduced. Subject to 
this condition, a compensation element may be awarded in addition to 
normal maximum rates of retired pay, if already earned. 

6. An officer whose retired pay includes a compensation element will 
be at liberty to commute the compensation element, in whole or in part, 
whether he is under or over the age of 40 years. 

In other respects the compensation element will be regarded as an 
integral portion of the officer’s retired pay, and it will be subject to variation, 
in accordance with the cost of living, within the same limits and at the same 
dates as the normal retired pay (paragraph 1, General Conditions, Army 
Order 324 of 1919). 
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II. GRATUITIES. 


7. An officer not assessable for retired pay, as having, on date of 
retirement, less than 15 years’ service (as defined in paragraph 1), will be 
retired with a gratuity on the following scale— 


Basi Service 
Rank and service. gratuity. addition. 
S d Li ée 
econ 1eutenant oe acs oe an fete) . 
Lieutenant with less than 5 years’ service - 700 Tosco we 
Lieutenant with 5 and less than 15 years’ service 800 £100 for each 
Captain with less than 13 years’ service. . = 1,000 ea Pacettics 
Captain with 13 or 14 years’ service .. sc 1,100 y ; 


Note.—In the above table ‘ years’ service”? means complete years 
of commissioned service, reckoning towards increase of pay under Article 
291, Pay Warrant, 1914, as amended by Army Order 14 of 1921. 

A table of total gratuities for representative ranks and services in the 
Appendix. 

8. An officer with 13 or 14 years’ service reckoning towards retirement, 
for whom voluntary retirement on completion of 15 years’ service would 
ordinarily be permissible, may elect to be placed on half-pay under 
Article 308, Pay Warrant, 1914 (up to 2 years’ service while on the half- 
pay list reckoning towards retirement under Article 540 (j), Pay Warrant, 
1914), and subsequently retire on the ordinary rate of retired pay appro- 
priate to his rank and service, in lieu of being immediately retired with 
gratuity on the scale in paragraph 7. 

g. An officer commissioned from the ranks who is eligible to retire 
voluntarily with a gratuity (whether as an alternative to retired pay or 
not) under Article 572a, Pay Warrant, 1914, as amended by subsequent 
Warrants, may, on retirement, elect to receive either— 

(a) Such gratuity plus basic gratuity under paragraph 7 ; or, 

(6) Basic gratuity under paragraph 7, plus service addition calculated 

on years of commissioned service, whichever total is greater. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE OF GRATUITIES FOR REPRESENTATIVE PERIODS OF 
COMMISSIONED SERVICE UP TO 14 YEARS 


(Referred to in paragraph 7.) 


& 
Second Lieutenant .. Under 1 year 600 — 600 
” ” “* I year 600 100 700 
Lieutenant .. ae 2 years 700 200 goo 
- ~ ee 3 years 700 300 1,000 
ss 4 years 700 400 1,100 
- 5 years 800 500 1,300 
5 6 years 600 1,400 
99 7 years co 700 31,500 
” 8 years 800 800 1,600 
3 9 years 800 goo a 
” 10 years 800 1,000 I; 
» II years 800 1,100 1,900 
» 12 years 800 1,200 2,000 
” 13 years S800 1,300 2,100 
+ 14 years 800 1,400 2,200 
Captain 2 years 1,000 200 1,200 
$5 3 years 1,000 300 1,300 
ss 4 years I,000 400 1,400 
- years T,000 500 ¥,500 
” years 1,000 600 1,600 
” 7 years 1,000 00 1,700 
- 8 years 1,000 0° I, 
$5 9 years 1,000 goo 1,900 
‘s 10 years 1,000 1,000 2,000 
or It years 1,000 1,100 2,100 
‘ 12 years 1,000 1,200 2,200 
fs se se 13 years 1,100 1,300 2,400 
ee ee = 14 years 1,100 1,400 2,500 


Army Council’s Instruction on the foregoing Warrant. 


Officers selected for retirement under this Warrant will be duly informed and 
their retirement will be notified in the London Gazette, as and when the 
of the service admit ; it will, therefore, be unnecessary for such officers to forward 
an application to retire. 
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Compensation for Soldiers compulsorily discharged 9 
A.O. 180. or transferred to the Reserve on reduction of Gen. No. 
~ 1922, — Establishment. go21 


NSEORGE RI. 


WHEREAS it is considered expedient in order to effect a reduction in 
) che strength of Our Army that certain soldiers should forthwith be dis- 
—tharged prior to the termination of their engagements or prematurely 

iransferred to Our Army Reserve, as the case may be ; 
~_ OUR WILL AND PLzasure Is that such soldiers shall, on compulsory 
idischarge or transfer to Our Army Reserve, be granted compensation at 
the rates and under the conditions provided in the Schedule attached to 
*this Our Warrant. 
ea Given at Our Court at St. James’s, this 11th day of May, 1922, 
in the 13th year of Our Reign. 
By His Majesty’s Command, 
EDWARD SHORTT. 


SCHEDULE. 


1. Soldiers serving on other than normal engagements, t.e., who enlisted 
for I, 2, 3 or 4 years under Army Order 4, 124, 125, 155, 238 or 413 of 
, 1919, Special India Army Order 39/S of 1918, or 47/S of 1919, or Section 
, t, Appendix I, to Army Oder 410 of 1921, or who have extended their 
$ service for periods of 1, 2, 3 or 4 years under Section IV. of Appendix A 
to Army Order 411 of 1921, or similar instructions, will be granted the 
| following benefits on being compulsorily discharged in consequence of 
their services being no longer required on reduction of establishment :— 


(a) 28 days’ leave with full pay and allowances, at the conclusion of 
which they will be discharged. 

(6) The full bounty or gratuity which would be issuable on the con- 
clusion of their colour service, including, in the case of a soldier 
who enlisted under Army Order 4, 124, or 125 of 1919, any 
instalment of bounty in respect of the unexpired portion of his 


MOM SEES M2 kA ees @ ose 


engagement. 

(c) In addition, if, at the date of discharge, the unexpired portion of 
the soldier’s engagement is 3 months or less, half pay and half 
ration allowance and full marriage allowance (if in receipt 
thereof at the time of discharge) for 28 days following the date 
of discharge, except that where the unexpired portion of his 
engagement is less than 28 days, half pay and half ration allow- 
ance and full marriage allowance will be granted for the actual 

_ period of unexpired service only. 

(d) In addition, if, at the date of discharge, the unexpired portion of 
his engagement is more than 3 months and not more than 6 
months, quarter pay, quarter ration allowance, and full marriage 
allowance (if in receipt thereof at the date of discharge) for a 
further 28 days. 


aire 
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(e) In addition, if, at the date of discharge, the unexpired portion of 
his engagement is more than 6 months and not more than 2 
months, quarter pay, quarter ration allowance and full marmgz 
allowance (if in receipt thereof at the date of discharge) for: 
further 28 days. 

(f) In addition, if, at the date of discharge, the unexpired portion 
of his engagement amounts to more than a year, quarter pay and 
quarter ration allowance, and full marriage allowance for: 
period of 28 days for each year or portion of a year by whid 
the unexpired portion of his engagement exceeds 1 year. 


A soldier serving on other than a normal engagement, who is given 
the option of transfer to another unit or corps, or discharge, and elecs 
to be discharged, will be granted benefits according to the scale provided 
in paragraph 2 (c), instead of as above. 

A soldier who enlisted on other than a normal engagement, and wh 
has extended his service to a normal engagement, will be dealt with n 
the same manner as a soldier who originally enlisted on a normal engage 
ment, as shown below, whether the extended period of service would har 
been partly with the colours and partly in the Army Reserve, or entirely 
in the Army Reserve. 


2. Soldiers serving on normal engagements. 


(a) A soldier serving on a normal engagement who is given the option # 
of premature transfer to the Army Reserve or discharge, will be granted | 
the same benefits as a soldier serving on other than a normal engagement 
who is compulsorily discharged, as in paragraph 1 (a), (5), (¢), (d), (e) and(/), § 
according to the length of his unexpired colour service, and under the same 
conditions, whether he accepts discharge or transfer to the Army Reserve. 

(b) If compulsorily discharged without being given the option of 
transfer to the Army Reserve, he will be granted in addition to the benefits 
admissible under paragraph 2 (a) a gratuity of £2 10s. for each complete 
year of unexpired Reserve service at the date of his discharge. Ths 
gratuity will be paid in equal weekly instalments spread over the same 
period as the weekly payments to be made under paragraph 2 (a). 

(c) If he is given the option of (1) transfer to another unit or corps, 
(2) premature transfer to the Army Reserve, or (3) discharge, and elects 
to take either (2) or (3), he will be granted the following benefits only, and 
not those mentioned in paragraphs 2 (a) and (b)— 


(i) 28 days’ leave with full pay and allowances, at the conclusion af 
which he will be transferred to the Army Reserve or discharged, 
as the case may be. 

¢(ii) The full gratuity which would have been issuable under Article 
1117, Pay Warrant, 1914, on the conclusion of his colour service, 
if he had completed his engagement. 

(iii) In addition, if, at the date of discharge or transfer to the Reserve, 
his unexpired colour service is 3 months or less, half pay, half 
ration allowance and full marriage allowance (if in receipt thereof 
at the date of discharge or transfer to the Reserve) for 14 days 
following the date of discharge or transfer to the Reserve, except 
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that where the unexpired portion of his colour service is less than 
14 days, half pay and half ration allowance and full marriage 
allowance will be granted for the actual period of unexpired 
colour service only. 

(iv) In addition, if, at the date of discharge or transfer to the Reserve, 
his unexpired colour service is more than 3 months and not _ 
more than 6 months, quarter pay, quarter ration allowance, 
and full marriage allowance (if in receipt thereof at the date of 
discharge or transfer to the Reserve) for a further 14 days. 

(v) In addition, if, at the date of discharge or transfer to the Reserve, 
his unexpired colour service is more than 6 months and not 
more than 12 months, quarter pay, quarter ration allowance and 
full marriage allowance (if in receipt thereof at the date of dis- 
charge or transfer to the Reserve) for a further 14 days. 

(vi) In addition, if, at the date of discharge or transfer to the Reserve, 
his unexpired colour service is more than a year, quarter pay, 
quarter ration allowance and full marriage allowance for 14 
days in respect of each year or portion of a year by which his 
unexpired colour service exceeds 1 year. 


(d) A warrant officer, Class I, who has been permitted to continue in 
the service beyond 21 years for a fixed period under Article 770, Pay 
Warrant, 1914, and paragraph 270, King’s Regulations, as amended by 
Army Order 213 of 1920, and is discharged before the expiration of such 
period, will be eligible for the benefits under the preceding paragraphs, 
calculated in respect of the unexpired portion of the period which he is 
sta he complete, and will draw in addition the pension for which he 
is eligible. 

A soldier (other than a warrant officer, Class I), who has been permitted 
to continue in the service beyond 21 years, will not be eligible for benefits 
on the above scale, but will be granted in addition to his pension and the 
gratuity for which he is eligible under Article 1117, Pay Warrant, 1914— 


(i) Twenty-eight days’ leave with full pay and allowances, at the 
conclusion of which he will be discharged. 

(ii) Half pay, half ration allowance and full marriage allowance (if in 
receipt thereof at the date of discharge) for 28 days following the 
date of discharge. 


3. The special benefits under the preceding paragraphs will not be 
given to any soldiers who have been, or are to be, discharged for reasons | 
of medical unfitness, inefficiency or misconduct. 

A soldier who at the conclusion of his current engagement would have 
been eligible for a service pension, and is granted a pension on premature 
discharge, will draw the benefits for which he is eligible under the 
preceding paragraphs in addition to such pension. 

4. Soldiers discharged compulsorily as above with 14 and less than 21 
years’ total service, will be eligible for service pensions on discharge 
under the general conditions of Army Order 325 of 1919, provided that— 


(a) They have not less than 10 years’ qualifying service ; 
(5) They are serving on engagements to complete at least 21 years’ 
total service. 
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(c) They are serving on engagements under which they would be 
serving with the colours on completing 21 years’ service were 
they not prematurely discharged. 


Pensions will be assessed under Table 5 of Army Order 325 of 1919, 
t.e. on the basis of 14d. a day for each year of qualifying service actually 
given, with the usual additions for rank. 


Army Council’s Instruction on the foregoing Warrant. 


x1. No leave or special issue of pay or allowances under the above paragraphs 
will be granted in respect of any period after the date on which the soldier would 
aia have been discharged. 

. In the case of soldiers who have already proceeded on leave pending dis- 
charge the leave already taken will count in diminution of the 28 days referred to 
in paragraphs 1 (a) and 2 (c) (i). 

3. It should be noted that the maximum gratuity under Article 1117, Pay 
Warrant, 1914, for which a soldier discharged to permanent pension is eligible, is £2; 


By Command of the Army Council, 
H. J. CREEDY 
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II. THE ARMY IN INDIA 
Army Headquarters 


Commander-in-Chief 


Commander-in-Chief. His Excellency General Lord Rawlinson of Trent, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.O., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., p.s.¢. 


General Staff Branch 


C.G.S. General Sir C. W. Jacob, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., A.D.C., IA. 

D.C.G.S. | Major-General G. N. Cory, C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.M.O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. W. Pitt-Taylor, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

D.M.T. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) F. J. Marshall, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., .s.c., B.S. 

D.S.D. Colonel (Temp. Col. on Staff) J. R. E. Charles, C.B., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS DIRECTORATE 
D.D, (Intell.) Colonel W. H. Beach, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 


ATTACHED TO GENERAL STAFF 


Major-General, Cavalry. | Major-General R. A. Cassels, C.B., C.S.L., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 

Major-General, Artillery. Major-General E. H. Willis, C.B., C.M.G. 

Major-General, Engineers. Major-General S.H. Sheppard, C. B., C.M.G., 
D.S.0O., B.S. 7 


Adjutant-General’s Branch 


AG. Lieut.-General Sir W. S. Delamain, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O., LA. 
D.A.G. and D.P.S. | Major-General H. O. Parr, C.B., C.M.G., LA. 


D. of O. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Whitehead, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 
D.M. and R. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) A. H. P. 
Harrison, C.S.I., 1.A. 
Quartermaster-General’s Branch 
O.M.G. Lieut.-General Sir G. F. MacMunn, K.C.B., 
K.C.S.I., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 

DOMG. Major-General Sir H.C. Holman, K.C.B., CM G., 
D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 

D.M. and Q. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) Sir P. O. 


Hambro, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
Military Secretary. | Major-General W. C. Black, C.S.1., C.L.E., p.s.c., 
LA. 
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Headquarters, Northern Command 


(MuRREE) 


G.0.C.-in-Cheef.. General Sir W. R. Birdwood, Bart., G.C.M.G., 


K.C.B., K.C.S.1., C.L.E., D.S.0., A.D.C., TA. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) C.M. Wagstaff, 
General Staff. C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
D.A, and O.M.G. Major-General H. C. Tytler, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.I.E., D.S.O., LA. 


Headquarters, Peshawar District 
(PESHAWAR) 


Commander. Lieut.-General Sir G. de S. Barrow, K.C.B., 


K.C.M.G., p.s.c., IA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 1ST INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Risalpur) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. H. 
Beatty, C.S.I., C.M.G., I.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 1ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Landskotal) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. acca H. A. Holdich, 
D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(AE Magid) 
Brigade Commander. Bt.-Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. F. 
Orton, p.s.c., L.A. 
HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Peshawar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. C. Luard, 
C.B., C.M.G., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Novwshera) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) S. G. Loch, 
C.B., C.S.I., D.S.O., p.s.¢., B.S. 


Headquarters, Kohat District 
(Kouart) 
Commander. Major-General Sir A. Skeen, K.C.I.E., C.B., 
C.M.G., p.s.c., LA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 5TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Darsamand) 


Brigade Commander Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. E. Coning- 
(Temp.) ham, C.B., C.S.1., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.¢., LA. 
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Kohat District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 6TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Kohat) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. A. Fagan, 
C.S.I., C.M.G., D.S.O., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 7TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dardoni) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. J. P. 
Browne, C.B., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 8TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bannu) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C.Prissick,1.A. 


Headquarters, Rawalpindi District 
(Murree) 
Commander. Major-General Sir H. C. C. Uniacke, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 11TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Abbottabad) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) E. R. P. 
Boileau, C.1.E., C.B.E., LA. 
HEADQUARTERS, 13TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Fhelum) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. D. DePree, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
HEADQUARTERS, 12TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Rawalpindi, temporary) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. Gwyn 
Thomas, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


Headquarters, Lahore Distnict 
(Dalhousie) 
Commander. Major-General Sir S.'T. B. Lawford, K.C.B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 2ND INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Stalkot) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. H. Rankin, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., B.S. 
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Lahore District—continued 
HEADQUARTERS, 16TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ferozepore) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel Oak Col. Commandant) A. J. Poole, 


e e9 


JOLLUNDUR BRIGADE AREA 


(Fullundur) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. F. Bau- 
bridge, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, LAHORE BRIGADE AREA 
(Lahore) 
Area Commander. —-— Major-General A. LeG. Jabob, C.M.G., CIE, 
, L.A. 


e e e 


AMBALA BRIGADE AREA 
(Ambala) 
Area Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. C. 
Wooldridge, 1.A. 


Headquariers, Western Command 
(KARACHI) 
G.0.C.-in Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. P. Braithwaite, K.C.B., 


p-s.c., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) W. S. 
General Staff. Leslie, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 
D.A, and O.MG. Colonel (Temp. Colonel on the Staff) J. G 
Harding-Newman, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Baluchistan Disirict 
(QUETTA) 
Commander. Major-General Sir D.G.M.Campbell, K.C.B., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 14TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander, Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) A. L. Tarver, 
C.B., C.LE., D.S.O., A.D.C., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 15TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE. 


(Quetta) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. A. F. 
Sanders, C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Baluchistan District—continued 
BALUCHISTAN-ZHOB AREA 
(Quetia) 


_Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col, Commandant) H. B. D. 
Baird, C.M.G., C.LE., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


bs 
me 


Headquariers, Sind-Rajputana District 


(KARACHI) 
wz Commander. Major-General C. W. G. Richardson, C.B., C.S.L., 
NF p.s.c., IA. 
n HEADQUARTERS, NASIRABAD BRIGADE AREA 
(Mount Abu) 


\ Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) R. H. Hare, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Waziristan Force 
(Dera Ismart KHAN) 
s Commander. a cael T. G. Matheson, C.B., C.M.G. 


HEADQUARTERS, 9TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ladha) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) F. P. C. 
Kelly, C.M.G., D.S.O., IA. 


vs. 


f HEADQUARTERS, 10TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
} (Manzat) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. W. 
Jackson, D.S.O., C.S.1, I.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 21ST INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Sargodha) | 
Commander (Temp.). Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. J. Mitchell, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., L.A. 


Headquarters, Eastern Command 
(Nains Tal) 
G.0.C.-in-Chief.. General Sir H. Hudson, K.C.B., K.C.LE., I.A. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) G. H. N. 
General Staff. Jackson, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
D.A. and O.M.G. Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) J. Charteris, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.¢., R.E. 


ran 
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Headquarters, Umted Provinces District 
(Mussoorie) 
Commander. Major-General C. J. Deverell, C.B., p.8.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 3RD INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Meerut) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. L. Gregory, 
C.B., C.M.G., p.s.c., LA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 4TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) L. C. Jones, 
C.B., C.M.G., M.V.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 17TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Dehra Dun) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Isacke, 
C.S.I., C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, 18TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Bareilly) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. N. Mac- 
mullen, C.B., C.M.G., C.I.E., D.S.O., p.sc., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 19TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Lucknow) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. De C. 
O’Grady, C.LE., p.s.c., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, DELHI BRIGADE AREA 
(Delhz) 
Area Commander. Major-General S. R. Davidson, C.B., C.M.G., I.A. 


Presidency and Assam District 
(Calcutta) 


Commander. Major-General T. A. Cubitt, C.B., C.M.G 
; D.S.0O., p.s.c., B.S. 


ALLAHABAD BRIGADE AREA (INDEPENDENT) 
(Allahabad) 


Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. G. Stewart, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 
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Headquarters, Southern Command 


(Poona) 
G.O.C.-in-Chief. Lieut.-General Sir W. R. Marshall, G.C.M.G., 
| K.C.B., K.C.S.1., B.S. 
Colonel on the Staff, Colonel (Temp. Col. on the Staff) W. H. Norman, 
General Staff. D.S.O., p.s.c., LA. 


D.A. and O.M.G. Major-General Sir W. C. Knight, K.C.I.E., C.B., 
C.S.I., D.S.O., p.s.c., L.A. 


Headquarters, Central Provinces District 
(Mhow) 
Commander. Lieut.-General Sir J. S. M. Shea, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., D.S.O., p.s.c., IA. 


HEADQUARTERS, 20TH INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 


(Fhans:) : 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) G. R. Cassels, 
D.S.O., L.A. 


HEADQUARTERS, JUBBULPORE BRIGADE AREA 


(Fubbulpore) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) J.W.O’Dowda, 
C.B., C.S.L, C.M.G., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Poona District 
(Poona) 
Commander. Major-General Sir S. H. Climo, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
TA. 


5TH INDIAN CAVALRY BRIGADE 
(Secunderabad) 


Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C 


= ge Cy 
Godwin, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., A.D.C., I. 


A. 


HEADQUARTERS, 22ND INDIAN INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Ahmednagar) 
Brigade Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) C. D. H. 
Moore, C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Bombay District 
(Bombay) 
Commander. Major-General H. A. V. Cummins, C.M.G., L.A. 
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Headquarters, Madras District 

(Wellington) 
Comma nder, Major-General J. T. Burnett-Stuart, C.B., C.M.G, 
D.S.O., p.s.¢., B.S. 


HEADQUARTERS, BANGALORE BRIGADE ARRA 
(Bangalore) | 

Area Comm ander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) W. P., Lord | 
Ruthven, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., p.s.c., B.S. 


Headquarters, Burma Independent District 


(Maymyo) 
Commander, Major-General Sir V. B. Fane, K.C.B., K.CIE, & 
TA. | 


RANGOON BRIGADE AREA 


(Rangoon) 
Area Commander. Colonel (Temp. Col. Commandant) H. Ross, 
D.S.O., L.A. | 
Aden 
Commander. Major-General T. E. Scott, C.B., C.LE., DS.O., 


1.A. 


ii 


ard 


la 
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Iii. THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


1.—Air Council 


President of the Air Council. 


Vice-President of the Air 
Council. 


Members 
Secretary of State for Air. 
Parliamentary Private 
Secretary. 
Air Secretary and Private 
Secretary. 
Assistant Private Secre- 
tary. 
Under Secretary of State 
for Air. 
Private Secretary. 
Secretary of the Air 
Ministry. 


Deputy Secretary and 
Accounting Officer of 
the Air Ministry 


Depariment of the Under 

. Secretary of State for 
Air :— 

Director of Civil Avia- 


tion. 
Controller of Informa- 
tion and Planning. 
Controller of Aerodromes 
and Licensing. 


Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.P., Secretary of State for Air. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C.,, 

Under Secretary of State for Air. 

Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, 
Bt. K.C.B., D.S.O., A.D.C., Chief of 
the Air Staff; Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
W. G. H. Salmond, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
DS.O., Director-General of Supply and 
Research ; Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B., 
Secretary ‘of the Air Minist try. 


2.—Air Ministry 


Captain the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guest, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.P. 
T. A. Lewis, Esq., M.P. 


Group Captain E. R. Ludlow-Hewitt, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C., A.D.C. 
Flight-Lieutenant G.W. Dobson, O.B.E. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Gorell, C.B.E., M.C. 


P, J. Oldfield, Esq. 
Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 


W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 


Major-General Sir W. S. Brancker, K.C.B., 
A.F.C, 


Brig.-General F. L. Festing, C.B., C.M.G. 
(acting). 
29 
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Air Ministry—coniinued 


Department of theSecretary 
of the Air Ministry :— 
Secretary. 
Private Secretary. 
Deputy Secretary. 
Private Secretary. 
Principal Assistant Secre- 
taries. 


Director of Accounts. 


Deputy Directors. 


Director of Contracts. 

Deputy Director. 

Director of Meteoro- 
logical Office. 


Directorate of Lands (Joint 
Service for War Office 
and Air Ministry) :— 


Director-General of Lands. 


Controller of Lands. 
Chief Valuer and Com- 
pensation Officer. 


Department of the Chief of 
the A:r Staff :— 
Chief of the Atr Staff. 


Civil Assistant. 
Private Secretary. 
Director of Operations 
and Intelligence. 
Deputy Director. 
Director of Training and 
Organization. 
Deputy Director of 
Traming. 
Director of, Personnel. 


Deputy Director. 
Director of Equipment, 
Deputy Director. 


Director of Medical 


Services. 


Sir W. F. Nicholson, K.C.B. 

R. Monk-Jones, Esq. 

W. A. Bland, Esq., C.B. 

W. B. Foden, Esq. 

H. W. W. McAnally, Esq., C.B.; B. E. 
oe Esq., C.B.; J. A. Webster, 


. W.N. Sibley, Esq. 

CR Brigstocke, Esq., C.B. 

J. J. O’Neill, Esq. 

G. C. Simos: Bods C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Sir H. Frank, Bt., K.C.B. 
E. H. Coles, Esq. (Dep. Dir.-Gen.) 
Colonel H. F. Cobb, O.B.E. 


Air Chief-Marshal Sir H. M. Trenchard, Bt., 
K.C.B., D.S.0., A.D.C. 
Captain T. B. Marson, M.B.E. 

C. G. Beatson, Esq. 
Air Commodore J. M. Steel, C.B., C.M.G., 
C.B.E. [D. S.O. ; 
Group-Captain J. A. Chamier, C.M.G., 
a paca P. W. Game, C. B. DS O., 
G. 


ps. 

Gioas-Cancaii P. L. W. Herbert, C.M. 
C.B.E. 

Air Commodore O. Swann, C.B., C.B.E. 

Group-Captain C. L. N. Newall, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., A.M. 

Air Commodore C. L. Lambe, C.B., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 

Air Commodore D. Le G. Pitcher, C.M.G., 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 

Air Commodore D. Munro, C.LE., M.B., 
M.A., F.R.C.S.(E.). 
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Air Ministry—continued 
Director of Works and Major-General Sir Andrew M. Stuart, 


Buildings. K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Deputy Director. H. E. Oakley, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
Deputy Director. Colonel T. D. Mackie, C.M. G., O.B.E., 
M.I.Mech.E. 
Controller of Communi-. Lieut.-Colonel L. F. Blandy, D.S.O. 
cations. 
Department of the Director 
General of Supply and 
Research :— 


Director-General of Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. G. H. Salmond, 
Supply and Research. K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., p.s.e. 


Private Secretary. A. R. Wolbrom, Esq. 
Director of Research Brig.-General R. K. Bagnall-Wild, C.M.G., 
C.BE. 
ey Director of Wing-Commander H. M. Cave-Browne- 
Design. Cave, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
ae ad Director of Wing-Commander E. D. M. Robertson, 
Armament. D.F.C. 
Deputy Director of Wing-Commander J. B. Bowen, O.B.E. 


Instruments. 
Director of Aircraft R. P. Wilson, Esq., C.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., 
Supplies. M.L.E.E. 
Director of Aeronautical Air Commodore F, C. Halahan, C.M.G., 
Inspection. D.S.O., M.V.O. 


3.—Air Commands 
A.—UNITED KINGDOM 
(a) Inland Area 


The Inland Area comprises all units in Great Britain, with the excep- 
tion of those units included in the Coastal Area, and the Cranwell and 
Halton Commands, 

Headquarters : Hillingdon House, Uxbridge. 
Telegraphic Address : Airgenarch, Uxbridge. 
Telephone No. : Uxbridge 231/2/3/4/5/6. 
Air Vice-Marshal. . .. J. F. A. Higgins, C.B., D.S.O., A.F.C., Air 
| Officer Commanding. 
Air Commodore .. .. H.C. T. Dowding, C.M.G., p.s.c., Chief 


Staff Officer. 
Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 1 Group bs .. Kenley. 
No. 24 Squadron 2% S6 e 
9» 25 ‘ a as .. Hawkinge. 
» «Stores Depot... $34 .. Kidbrooke. 
a er - os ea .. Ruislip. 
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Armament and Gunnery School 
Care and Maintenance Party 
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(a) Inland Area—conitinued 


The Packing Depot .. 
Medical Stores Depot .. 


Signal Co-operation Flight 


School of Technical Training (Men) .. 


(a) Armoured Car Details 


Record Office 


No. 2 Flying Training S. School | 


Headquarters, No. 7 a 
No. 4 Squadron ‘ 
School of Photography 


Experimental Section (R.A.E a 
School of Army Co-operation 


Central Flying School . 


No. 1 Flying 


School of Balloon Training 
No. 3 Stores Depot 

R.A.F. Staff College .. 
Air Pilotage School (Cadre) . 


Units Directly under Area Headpuarters 
R.A.F. D 


epot .. 
(a) Detachment 


(6) School of Physical Training a and 
Drill 


R.A.F. Central Band .. 


Inland Area Medical Headquarters ; . 


M.T. Repair Depot 


Inland Area Aircraft Depot .. 


Headquarters, No. 11 Wing 
No. 39 Squadron 
»» 100 Squadron... 
Care and Maintenance Party .. 
No. 207 Squadron 


(b) Coastal Area 


Training School 
Electrical and Wireless School 


No. 5 Flying Training School 


Ascot. 

Kidbrooke. 
Eastchurch. 
Biggin Hill. 


99 
Manston. 


. Ruislip. 
Duxford. 


Andover. 
South Farnborough. 


9? ‘TY 


99 33 
Old Sarum. 
Upavon. 
Netheravon. 
Flower Down and Worthy 
Down. 
Shotwick. 
Larkhill, 
Milton, Berks. 
Andover. 


99 


Uxbridge. 
Northolt. 
Uxbridge. 


Shrewsbury. 
Henlow, Beds. 


Spittlegate, Grantham. 
Spittlegate. 

Digby. 

Bircham Newton. 


The Coastal Area comprises Stations, etc., as follows: Calshot, 


Lee-on-Solent, 


Gosport, Isle of Grain, 


Cattewater, Donibristle, 


Leuchars, Smoogroo, Felixstowe, Martlesham Heath, and Orfordness. 
Also all Aircraft-Carriers and Units afloat in F ighting Ships in Home 
Waters, and all Recruiting Depots. 


Headquarters : 


33-34 Tavistock Place, W.C.1. 


Telegraphic ‘Address: Airgenarch, Kincross, London. 


Telephone No. : 


Museum 7840. 
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(b) Coastal Area—continued 


Air Vice-Marshal. Arthur V. Vyvyan, C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Commanding. 
Group Captain. Frederick W. Bowhill, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
3 Chief Staff Officer. 


Units as follow :— 
Headquarters, No. 10 are? a .. Lee-on-Solent. 


R.A.F. Base 96 sei .. Gosport. 
(a) Headquarters ee 7 ‘5 <. 
(6) No. 3 Squadron .. sv ste 3 
(c) No. 210 Squadron ses oa es 
(d) Development Flight és ‘5 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Cattewater. 


School of Naval Co-operation and | 
Aerial Navigation a is .. Calshot. 


(a) No. 230 Squadron os ie 3 
(6) Marine Training Section .. - “ 
Seaplane Training School es .. Lee-on-Solent. 
Units Administered Direct by Area sees baal 
Care and Maintenance Party . .. Donibristle. 
R.A.F. Base... - a .. Leuchars. 
(a) Headquarters .. af i is 


(6) No. 203 Squadron i aX 55 
(c) No. 205 Squadron is be 3 
(d) R.A.F. complements in— 
H.M.S. “ Argus.” 
H.MS. “ Eagle.” 
H.M.S. ‘* Hermes.” 
Marine and Armament Experimental 


Establishment .» Isle of Grain. 
Aeroplane Experimental Establishment Martlesham Heath. 
Care and Maintenance Party .. .. Felixstowe. 
Inspector of Recruiting, RAF. .. Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 
(2) R.A.F. Recruiting Depot - 5 
(5) 5 ‘5 7 .. Glasgow. 
(c) 4 ‘3 <3 .. Birmingham. 
Air Ministry Wireless Section. . ih Ringewny. W.C.2. 
R.A.F. Central Hospital Finchley. 


Research Laboratory and "Medical 
Officers’ School of Instruction .. Holly Hill, N.W.3. 
Central Medical Board as ai ” 


(c) R.A.F. Ireland 


Headquarters : Island Bridge Barracks, Dublin. 
Telegraphic Address : 
Telephone No. : 
Group Captain, Ian M. Bonham-Carter, O.B.E., Officer Com- 
manding. 
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(c) R.A.F. Ireland—continued 


Units as follow :— 
Irish Stores and Repair Unit .. .. Shotwick. 
Irish Flight .. ei .. Collinstown. 
Headquarters, No. 12 Wing cas .. Aldergrove. 
(2) No. 2 Squadron. . ss oe 7 
(6) No. 1 Works Company = oe - 


(d) Cranwell 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Cranwell, is Comman- 
dant of the R.A.F. (Cadet) College and commands all units at Cranwell. 


Headquarters : Cranwell, Sleaford, Lincs. 
Telegraphic Address : Aircoll, Sleaford. 
Telephone No. : Sleaford 64/* 5/6/7. 


Air Commodore. Charles A. H. Longcroft, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
A.F.C., Air Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. Arthur L. Godman, C.M.G., D.S O., Ad- 


ministrative Duties. 
Units as follow :— 


R.A.F. (Cadet) College. 
(2) Ground Wing. 
(5) Flying Wing. 

Boys’ Wing. 

Band. 

R.A.F. Hospital. 


(e) Halton 


The Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Halton, is Comman- 
dant of No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys) and commands all 
units at Halton. 


Headquarters : Halton House, Halton, Wendover, Bucks. 
Telegraphic Address : Aeronautics, Halton. 
Telephone No. : Aylesbury 161/2 ; Wendover 72/4. 


Air Commodore. Francis R. a C.B., D.S.O., Air Officer 
Comman 
Wing Commander. A. T. Whitelon, Staff Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. x School of Technical penne 
(Bo oys).. .- Halton. 
School of Cookery ag se ee 5 


R.A.F. Hospital os ‘3 a = 
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_ B.—OVERSEAS 


(a) R.A.F., Middle East 
Headquarters : Cairo. 
Sir Edward L. Ellington, K.C.B, C.M.G., 


Air Vice-Marshal. 
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C.B.E., p.s.c., Air Officer Commanding. 


Group-Captain 
Units as follow :— 


Administered direct by Command aac eas 


P.F.M. Fellows, D.S.0O., Chief Staff Officer. 


Egypt Stores Depot .. : Aboukir. 
» Engine Repair Depot .. Abbassia, Cairo. 
»» Aircraft Depot .. Aboukir. 
Aden Flight .. ; Aden 
saa cs baa Egyptian Group Heliopolis. 
No. 216 Squadron : Heliopolis. 
so. AT Hs Helwan. 
» 56 Aboukir, 
»» 208 Squadron - Moascar, Ismailia. 
» 4 Flying Training School .. Abu Sueir. 
», 2 Armoured Car pany - I 
Section .. Heliopolis. 
Headquarters, Palestine Wing Ismailia. 
No. 14 Squadron Ramleh, Palestine. 
No. 1 Armoured Car Company— 
(a) H.Q. and 1 Section Jerusalem 
(6) x Section . : Jenin. 
(c) 1 Section . ; Semakh. 
Headquarters, R.A. F, Trans-Yordania Amman 
Flying Section . 43 
1 Section of No. 2 Armoured Car Coy. 3 
(b) B.A.F. Iraq. 
Headquarters : Baghdad City. 
Group Captain A. E. Borton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., A.F.C., 
Officer Commanding. 
Wing Commander. W. F. MacNeece, D.S.O., D.F.C., Air Staff 
Duties. 
Units as follow :— 
No. 1x Squadron Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
i OO Baghdad. 
a Hinaidi, Baghdad. 
» 30 - Baghdad. 
» 45 , Baghdad. 
» 55 Mosul. 
» +70 - Baghdad. 
yet OK Ga Ss Shaibah. 
Aircraft Depot Baghdad. 
Stores Depot. . Magil, Basrah. 
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(c) B.A.F. India 


Headquarters : Ambala. ah 
Air Commodore. Tom I. Webb-Bowen, C, B., Cc M.G., Air {¢ 
Officer Commanding. 
Wing-Commander. | "Reginald P. Mills, M.C., A.F.C., Air Staf 
Duties. — 
Units as follow:—. : 
Headquarters, No. 1 Indtan Wing es Peshawar. 
No. 5 Squadron as -. Quetta 
No. 28. ,, - sae a Parachinar. 
No. 27 __,, a = ..- _ Risalpur. 
” 60 9s | se s9 
Headquarters, No. 2 Indian Wing” _.. Ambala. 
R.A.F. School .. a me. ‘3 
No. 20 Squadron av sm 1 a 
No. 31. » 236 55 es Peshawar. 
Units administered direct by Command Hecdquarera: — 
Aircraft Depot ie xg aie ss Karachi. 
» Park as ee be =e Lahore. 


(d) Mediterranean R.A.F. 
Headquarters : Valetta, Malta. 


This Command comprises all units co-operating with the Navy in 
the Mediterranean Sea area. 
Air Commodore. Charles R. Samson, C.M.G., D.S.O., A.F.C,, 
Air Officer Commanding. 
Squadron Leader. Harry F. A. Gordon, O.B . Air Staff Dutics. 


Units as follow :— 
No. 267 Squadron... .. Calafrana, Malta. 


Aircraft-Carrier :—H.M.S. Pegasus: 


ae 


(e) Other Units, &c. 


Inter-Allied Committee of Guarantee .. Berlin, va. A.P.O., S 40, 
(British Section) ae os - British Army of the 
Rhine, Cologne. 
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